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PREFACE 


A few years ago, I published a volume entitled Studies in 
the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India incorporating in 
it most of my papers on historical geography p<eviously 
appearing in various periodicals. In spite of its many defects, 
the publication was favourably received by the students of the 
subject, and I was requested to publish similar volumes of my 
studies in the other aspects of Indian history and culture. 
This encouragement induced me to collect my papers on 
numismatics in another volume under the title Studies in 
Indian Coins which is just coming out of the press. The 
third in this series is the present volume in which I was origi¬ 
nally inclined to include most of my papers on the social life 
and administration in ancient and medieval India. The 
grouping of the two subjects was suggested by the fact that a 
few articles could be placed under both Society and Adminis¬ 
tration. Unfortunately, owing to certain unpleasant experienc¬ 
es, the earlier intention had to be given up, and the collec¬ 
tion of some of my papers on social life only is now placed in 
the hands of the students of the early history of our country. 

The papers included in the volume appeared, during the 
past three decades or so, in different periodicals to whose 
authorities my sincere thanks are due. 

The plan of the present work is the same as that followed 
in the other two volumes referred to above. Sometimes two 
or more papers have been clubbed together for the facility of 
presentation. Thus the material gathered from about thirty 
papers has been put up here in the form of thirteen Chapters. 
There have of course been some omissions, the most notable 
amongst them being the problems of the origin of the Rajputs, 
the Guhila claim of solar origin and the Brahma-Ksatriya 
and Brahma-Vaisya which have been incorporated in my 
work entitled The Guhilas of KiskindhS, Calcutta, 



( viii ) 

The sources of the various Chapters in the volume are 
indicated below. 

I.— Journal of the Asiatic Society, Letters, Calcutta, Vol, 
XVIII, 1952, pp. 171-78 ; Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, Vol. XXXVI, 1950, pp. 196-200 ; Epigraphia 
Indica, Delhi, Vol. XXIX, 1951-1952, pp. 50-54 ; 
VUva-Bharati Patrika ( Bengali ), Calcutta, Vol, 
XXI, B. S. 1371, pp. 131-34. 

'II.— Man in India, Ranchi and Calcutta, 1955, pp. 31-38. 

III. — Journal of the Asiatic Society, 4th Series, Vol. IV, 

1952, pp. 49-54 ; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXVI, 
1955-1956, pp. 275 ff. 

IV. — Journal of Indian History, formerly from Madras and 

now from Trivandrum, Vol. XIV, 1935, pp. 34-38. 

V. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXfl, 1955-1956, pp. 46ff. ; 

Vol. XXXIV, 1951-1952, pp. 141-46. 

VI. — Vaisali Abhinandana Grantha, ( Homage to VailSU ), 

edited by .Mathur and Mishra, 1948, pp. 72-74 ; 
Journal of the 17. P. Historical Society, Lucknow, Vol. 
XVIII, 1945, pp. 148-61. 

VII. — Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, 1940, pp. 

560-66 ; Studies in Education and Culture ( D. G. 
Pavate Presentation Volume ), edited by G. S. Hala- 
ppa, Dharwar, 1955, pp. 346-51 ; cf. J. N. Banerjea 
Volume, Calcutta,'1950, pp. 211-19. 

VIII.— BhSratiya Vidya, Bombay, Vol. VI, 1945, pp. 237- 
40 ; Vol. VIII, 1947. pp. 102f. 

IX.— Bharatiya VidyS, Vol. X, 1949, pp. 280-84 ; Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII, 1952, pp. 342- 



X. — Abhedananda Academy Annual, Calcutta, Vol. IV, 

1944, pp. 15-16 ; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXVII, 
1947-1948, pp. 185 ff. ; Indian Museum Bulletin, 
Vol. I, No. 2, 1946, pp. 51f. 

XI. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXV, 1943-1944, pp. 

101-02; Man in India. Vol. XLVI, 1946, pp. 

74-80, 

XII. — Journal of Indian History, Vol, XX, 1941, pp. 
105-10; Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 
Annamalainagar, 1945, pp. 48-52; Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry, \^ol. 
XIX, 1948-49, pp. 203-07; S^aiabdakaumudi ( Nagpur 
Museum Centenary Volume ), 1944, p. 131; Proceed¬ 
ings of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. 
XVIII, 1942, pp 87-91. 

XU\.—Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. XV, 1954, pp. 5-27; cf. 
Great Women of India, edited by Madhavananda and 
Majumdar, Almora, 1953, pp. 285-97. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that, in spite of my 
best efforts, I have failed to make the volume free from errors 
and blemishes. For these, I crave the indulgence of sympathet¬ 
ic readers and request them to be kind enough to draw my 
attention to the defects they may notice in the work. The 
Index of the volume has been prepared by Dr. Dipak 
Ranjan Das, Lecturer in Ancient Indian and World-History, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and in the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, and I am 
extremely thankful to him. 

If the volume p:oves to be of any u?e to the students of 
early Indian history, I shall consider my labours sufficiently 
rewarded. 

645, New Alipore, Calcutta-53, 

June 15,1959. 


D. C. SIRCAR 




CHAPTER I 


ARYANISM IN BENGAL 
I 

There is some evidence that helps us in tracing the 
probable course of the penetration of Aryanism in Bengal 
(including modern West Bengal and East Pakistan),^ although 
so far the subject has not been satisfactorily treated any¬ 
where.2 

The earliest easternmost Aryan settlement was the 
country of Videha or Mithila (modem North Bihar),^ from 
where Aryan culture gradually spread over the adjoining 
countries of Vasudeva of Pundra (North Bengal) and of 
Jarasandha of Magadha (South Bihar) as well as, through 
Pundra, over the land of Pragjyotisa (Assam).4 The name 
of Pragjyotisa, possibly derived from prag-jyotis, i.e. ‘the 
early light' or dawn, seems to indicate the easterly course 
of the expansion of Aryanism from North Bihar. 


1 See Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 500. 

2 Cf. History of Bengal, Dacca University, Vol. I, pp. 293ff. ; 
S. Sen, Bahgala Sahityer Itilias, Vol. I, second ed.,' Chapters I-II; 
etc. See also Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Sahitya Granthavali, 
Vasumatl ed., Vol. II, pp. 140-46. 

3 Cf. the story of Videgha (older form of Videha) Mathava carrying 
the sacred fire from the Sarasvatl towards the east in the land 
of Videha as stated in the ^atapatha BrShmana (about the eighth 
century B.C.). See Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 122. 

4 These three names entered into the early traditions of the MahS- 
bhBrata (II. 16-23. 29; cf. I. 186; 11. 10; XIV. 75-76) pointing 
to the 8 elni-i^J^yaDi 2 ed condition of those countries. 
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There is evidence to show that practically the whole 
of Bengal formed a part of the empire of the Nandas and 
Mauryas of Pataliputra (near modem Patna in ancient 
Magadha), who ruled from the beginning of the fourth 
to that of the second century B.C. These emperors of 
Pstaliputra are described by ancient Greek writers as the 
lords of the Prasii (i.e. the Prdeyas indicating the people 
of Bihar and probably of North Bengal) and the Gangaridae 
(i.e. the people of South and South-East Bengal deriving 
their name from that of their metropolis, the city of Gahg3 
at the junction of the Ganges and the sea).l The progress 
of Aryanism in Bengal thus seems to have been accelerated 
from the beginning of the fourth century B.G., although 
Magadha and Ahga in South and East Bihar must have 
considerably advanced in this direction in the age of the 
Bimbisarians and §aisun3gas in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B. C. 

In this connection, it is necessary to note the evidence 
of Aryan literature on the subject. The Aitareya Brdhmana 
(VII. 18) of about the seventh century B.C. mentions the 
Pundra people of North Bengal as Dasyus or non-Aryans, 
while the Aitareya Aranyaka (II. 1. 1) mentions the Vangas 
and Vagadhas (Magadhas) apparently as non-Aryan peoples.^ 


1 Cf. Sircar, ‘The City of Gahga’ in Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, Bombay, 1947, pp. 91-98. The separate mention 
of the Gangaridae from the Pracyas, in spite of their being an 
eastern people, may point to the cultural difference, based on the 
different degrees of Aryanization, between the peoples of South 
and South-East Bengal and those of North Bengal and South Bihar. 
The Gangaridae of the Periplus and Ptolemy's Geography lived 
about the lower courses of the, river Ganges where exactly Kalidisa's 
Raghuvamha places the Vangas. There is no doubt that the two are 
identical. See my Stud. Geog. Ane. Med. Ind., pp. 17Z ff. 

2 Cf. History of Bengal, Dacca University, Vol. I, pp. 7-8. The 
Brdhmana has : ete^*ndhrdh Pun^rdh &abarid^ ^Hndd MMhd Uy"^ 
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This at least shows that the peoples of Pundra, Magadha 
and Vanga came into contact with the Aryans as early 
as the seventh century B.C., although they had not yet 
been Aryanized to any appreciable extent. But the BaudhS^ 
yana DharmasUtra (I. 1. 25-31) of about the sixth-fifth 
century B.C. regards the people of Aiiga and Magadha as 
having some Aryan blood, i.e. as partially Aryanized (sahklrna- 
yoni), but those of Pundra, Vanga and Kalinga (Orissa 
side) as outside the pale of Vedic culture, so that it pres¬ 
cribes expiatory rites for the purification of Aryans visiting 
those countries.! This points to considerable Aryanization 
of South and East Bihar, but only Aryan contact with Bengal 
and Orissa. A well-knpwn verse,2 apparently referring to a 
slightly later date, linked Vanga and Kalinga with Aiiga 
and allowed visits of the Aryans in those countries for pur¬ 
poses of pilgrimage only. This no doubt shows that holy 
places like GangSsagara in South Bengal and the Vaitarani 
valley in Orissa were often frequented by the Aryans even 
before considerable Aryanization of Bengal and Orissa.^ 


udantya bahavo bhavanti Vaisvamitra DasySnam bhQyisthdht while 
the Aranyaka gives Vayathsi Vanga Vagadhas=Cerapadah. 

1 Cf. Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, pp 73-74. The 
Dharmasuira says: Avantayo=‘hga-Magadhah Surastra Dakjsii^- 
pathah 1 Upavf^t-Slndhu-Sauvira ete sahk'trM-yonayah II Arattan>=‘ 
Pundran=Sauvlran—Vangan=Kalihgan=^Praniinan~iti ca gatva 
punastomena yajeta sarvaprsthaya va I ath=apy=^udaharanti I 
Padbhyam sa kurute papam yah Kalihgan—prapadyate I fsayo 
niskftim tasyaprahur=vai5vanaram havih 11 

2 Ibid., p. 74 : Ahga-Vahga-Kalihgesu Saurastra-Magadhe^u ca\ 
t'lrtha'yatrdth vlna gacchan=punah-saihskwam^arhati II 

3 Cf. the Tirtha-yStrS section of the Vana-parvan of the Mah&^ 
bhZrata (III. 85. 1 ff.) : Atha Sandhyam samhs&dya Savedyatn 
tlrtham—uttamam I upaspfsya naro vidyam labhate n'^Stra 
samiayalt II R&masya ca prabhdtvena urthdm rdjan kftom purS 1 
tal= Lauhityam samSsadya vindyM^bahusuvarnakam II Karatoydm 
sandisMya trii^tr-opo^ito narak I ahamedham=‘avI^noti PrpfSpali- 
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From what has been said above, it will appear that 
Aryanism spread in Bengal first in Pundra (North Bengal) 
and next, through that country, to Vaiiga (South and South- 
East Bengal). That the above areas of Bengal already became 
strongholds of Aryan culture in the third and second centuries 
B.C. is also suggested by epigraphic evidence. The earliest 
epigraphic record so far discovered in Bengal comes from 
Mah5sth9n (ancient Pundranagara in the present Bogra District 
of North Bengal in East Pakistan).! The inscription is written 
in the Prakrit language and in the BrShmi alphabet 
of about the third century B.C. The only other pre- 
Christian epigraph from Bengal is the Silu3 (Noakhali District 
of East Bengal in East Pakistan) image inscription^ which is 
apparently in Prakrit and is written in the Brahmi script 
assignable to the second century B.C. The popularity of 
Prakrit exhibited by the above inscriptions no doubt points 
to the considerably strong hold of Aryanism in the northern 
and eastern parts of Bengal in the centuries before Christ. 

What is suggested by the discovery of inscriptions 
seems to be supported by that of old coins. R. D. Banerji's 
Bahgdldr Itihds, Vol. I (2nd ed.), pp. 32-33, 38-39, gives an 
account of the discoveries of pre-Gupta coins in different 
parts of Bengal. Amongst the punch-marked, cast and 
Kus3na coins found in Bengal, he assigns the discovery of 
only one base-metal coin of Kusana Vasudeva 11 or III 
(2nd or 3rd century A.D.) to the Murshidabad District in 
upper South-West Bengal and that of the rest to North and 


k^to vidhih II Gahgdyds=tatra rdjendra Sdgarasya ca sahgame I 
asvamedham dasa-gumm pravadanti mantsinahU Gahgdyds==tv^ 
aparam pdrath prapya yah sndti nianavah I trirdtram^usito rSJan 
sisarvapdpaih pramucyate II Tato Vaitaranim gacchet=sarvapdpa~ 
pramocariim I Virajam uriham^dsddya virdjatl yathd hSi II 

1 Select Inscriptions, pp* 82-83. 

2 Arch. Surv. bid., A. R., 1930-34, Part I. pp. ^8-39* 
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South Bengal. To Banerji's list may now be added the find of 
Kufana coins at Paharpur (Rajshahi District) and other areas 
of North BengaB and of punch-marked coins at Bangarh 
(Dinajpur District)^ and a locality on the right bank of the 
Brahmaputra in the Manohardi Police Station, about twenty 
miles from Dacca.3 

Recent explorations and excavations conducted in South 
Bengal at places like Chandraketugarh (Berachampa) and 
Harinarayanpur in the 24-Parganas District and Tamluk, 
Tilda and Panna in the Midnapur District have yielded a 
large number of antiquities. These include uninscribed 
cast copper coins, silver punch-marked coins, Gupta gold 
coins, terracotta plaques and figurines of the Sunga, KusSna 
and Gupta ages, terracotta seals bearing pre-Christian 
writing, temples of the Gupta period, Rouletted Ware and 
Northern Black Polished Pottery.4 A hoard of punch-marked 
coins, which appear to be earlier than the age of the KusSnas, 
has been discovered at Tilora near LohSpur in the Birbhum 
District. 5 


1 Cf. J.A.SB., N.S., Vol. XXVIll. p. 127; J.N.SI., Vol. XIII, 
p. 107. 

2 For punch-marked coins of silver and copper from Bangarh, see 
K. G. Goswami, Excamtions at Bangarh, pp. 30-32. 

3 It is said that this big hoard was found about 1934-35 in a 
metal casket lying on the earth and that the majority of the coins 
were lost. S. M Taifur of Dacca succeeded in collecting 
only about a hundred coins, of which he kept a few for 
himself and distributed the rest among the Dacca Museum, Dacca 
University, Asiatic Society of Calcutta, etc. The coins in the Dacca 
Museum’s share are believed to be of silver. 

4 Cf. Indian Archaeology, 1954-66, pp. 19-20, 

5 Some coins of this hoard have been secured by tl\e Directorate 
of Archaeologyi Government of West Bengal. 
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Whether Aryan culture had a similarly strong hold 
in the Suhma or Radha country in upper South-West 
Bengal in pre-Christian times connot be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge. It will, however, be seen 
that, unlike Pundra and Vahga, Radha or Suhma is not 
mentioned by name in any very old work of Aryan literature. 
The earliest epigraph found in South-West Bengal is the 
Susunia (Bankura District) rock inscription! in Sanskrit which 
superseded Prakrit in the field of North Indian epigraphy 
by the end of the third century A.D., although the former 
lingered on in South India for another century.^ The record 
is written in the Late Brahmi alphabet which is assignable 
to the fourth century A.D. The above fact by itself may 
not prove anything in regard to the date of the establish¬ 
ment of Aryan hold in Radha. But, in any case, epigraphic 
evidence proves that both North and East Bengal adopted 
the Aryan language long before the Christian era ; but no 
such evidence has as yet come to light in regard to upper 
South-West Bengal. It appears almost certain that Radha 
was Aryanized later than North Bengal, although Aryan 
culture seems to have entered South-West Bengal not only 
from the north (i.e., from Pundra) but also from the east and 
west, i.e., from Vanga and Anga-Magadha. This is possibly 


1 Select Inscriptions, pp. 341-42. King Candravarman of this 
record has been identified with the king of that .name mentioned 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription as a contemporary of Samudra- 
gupta who flourished about the second and third quarters of 
the fourth century. Candravarman and his father Sinihavannan 
had their capital at Puskarana (modem PokhamS on the Damodar) 
and ruled over the Damodar valley apparently comprising the 
southern part of R3dha. It is possible to think that the southern 
part of Ra^ha or Suhma was Aryanized earlier than the northern 
part of that country. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamia (4th or 5th century 
A.D.) mentions the Suhma people. 

2 Cf. Successors of the SUtavShanas, p. 166. 
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suggested by what we learn about the cultural backwardness 
of Radha from the Jain canonical work Ayarangasutta (about 
the third century 

The Ayarangasutta (I. 8. 3) describes the land of the 
Radhas as a pathless country inhabited by a rude folk. The 
expression ‘pathless* seems to suggest that the country was 
covered to a large extent by jungles. The wild character of 
the people is illustrated by the story of the travels of 
Mahavira, founder of Jainism, in Vajrabhumi and Suhma- 
bhumi in Radha. It is said that the monk was attacked by 
the Radhas and, while striking the helpless monk, they cried 
cucchu to encourage their dogs to bite him. The Jain author 
laments that it was difficult to travel in the Radha country.2 
Of course it is doubtful whether Mahavira, who flourished 
in the sixth century B.C., actually travelled in Radha. It 
is more probable that the treatment received from the people 
of that country by the Jain monks at a subsequent period 
has been reflected in the above story. The story of Vijaya 
recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles seems to suggest that 


1 Cf. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature^ Vol. II, p. 434 and 
note 2. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela suggests that 
Jainism had a foothold in Kalihga in coastal Orissa during 
the age of the Nandas in the fourth century B.C. It seems 
that Jainism passed to Kalihga through the lands of the Vahgas 
(Gangaridae) who occupied the areas washed by the mouths of the 
Ganges and of the Utkalas who were their western neighbours. 
The river Kapisa (Ptolemy’s Cambyson, modern Kalai running 
through the Midnapur District) was the boundary line between the 
Vahga and Utkala countries, and Tamralipti (modern Tamluk 
in the Midnapur District) originally formed a part of Vahga. 
The Utkalas of the Balasore region are not mentioned in the oldest 
works possibly because they were less advanced in civilization 
than their north-eastern neighbours, the Vahgas, and south¬ 
western neighbours, the Kalihgas. They may have also been 
regarded originally as a branch of the Kalihga people. 

2 History of Bengal^ op. cit., pp. 9, 36. 
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Radha was still covered in jungles, inhabited by beasts and 
primitive totemistic peoples, when Vahga was It flourishing 
and civilized kingdom and that it was reclaimed from that 
state by the Vaiiga people. The story says how the lion- 
king of the forest of Radha. carried away and married a 
daughter of the king of Vaiiga and how a son born of this 
union founded villages around the 'forest stretching a hundred 
Yojanas* in Radha. The country of Radha is located by 
this tradition on a caravan road from Vaiiga to Magadha. 
The Ceylonese chronicles would place the said reclamation 
of Radha by the grandson of the king of Vaiiga in the 
second half of the sixth century B.C.^ Thus the evidence 
of the Ayarahgasutta regarding the nature of the land and 
the people of Radha seems to be supported by that of the 
Ceylonese tradition. It is possible to think that the name 
Radha is essentially the same as the Bengali word rad, 
‘quarrel’. 

The Suhmas are probably mentioned in the Buddhist 
canonical work Samyuttanikdya (almost of the same age as 
the Jain Ayaraiigasutta) and the introduction to the Telapatta 
Jdtaka, which speak of a visit of the Buddha to a place 
called Desaka or Setaka in that country,2 although it is doubt¬ 
ful whether any such visit was actually paid. The field 
of the Buddha's activities is known to have been Bihar and 
the eastern part of U.P., though, in later times, numerous 
stories about the Buddha's sojourn in distant lands (such as 
Ceylon, Khotan, etc.) were fabricated. Whatever may be 
the truth of the tradition, Jain and Buddhist literature of 
about the third century B.C. seems to suggest that monks, 
possibly both Aryan and non-Aryan, often visited the Radha 
or Suhma country in upper South-West Bengal. The 


1 Vide Mahavamsa, Chapter VI; Geiger's translation, pp. 51-54. 

2 Malaiasekera, Dictionary of Pall Proper Names, s. v. Sumbha. 
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Maurya emperor A4oka (c.272^232 B.C.) is said to have tmlfe' 
several Buddhist monasteries (near the city later known as 
Karnasuvarna) in West Bengal as in other paits of the 
country. 1 

It is interesting to note in this connection that, in 
spreading from Bihar into Bengal, Buddhism seems to have 
followed the same course as * Aryanism. While deiining the 
limits of ArySvarta for the purpose of ordination, the Vinaya 
Pitaka places its eastern frontier at Kajahgala near Rajmahal 
on the eastern fringe of Bihar. But in the corresponding 
passage in the Sanskrit Vinaya the eastern limit of AryS¬ 
varta is placed in the kingdom of Pundravardhana (North 
Bengal). This has led some scholars to believe that ‘Buddhism 
had probably obtained a footing in North Bengal even before 
Asoka’s time.’^ Although the Sanskrit Vinaya may not refer 
to a pre-Asokan date, it seems from the evidence of the 
Vinaya text that, in Bengal, the earliest stronghold of Buddhism 
was the northern part of the country. If it may be believed, 
with B. M. Barua, that the Sadvargiya sect of the Buddhists 
is mentioned in the Mahasthan inscription of about the 
third century B.C.,3 we have possibly another evidence in 
support of the same suggestion. A king named Srigupta 
is said to have built ‘the temple of China’ for some Chinese 
Buddhists near the MrgasikhSvana or Mrgasth5pana StUpa 
in Varendri (later name of Pundra) five hundred years before 
I-tsing’s visit to India in 671-95 A.D., i.e. about the end 
of the second century A.D.'l Sometimes this Srigupta is 
identified with Maharaja Gupta who was the progenitor 
of the imperial Guptas of Magadha and fiourished about 

1 Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. II, p. 191. 

2 History of Bengal, op. cit., pp. 411-12. 

3 Select Inscriptions, pp. Sl-Sl. 

4 Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. xv ; History 
of Bengal, p. 69* 
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a century later. In a list of prominent Buddhist countries 
found in a Nagarjunikonda inscription of the third century 
A.D., however, Vahga alone, and no other tract# of Bengal, 
finds mention. 1 This suggests that, at a subsequent period, 
Vahga became a more important centre of Buddhism than 
Pundra. In this story of the expansion of Buddhism also 
upper South-West Bengal seems to have played a less impor¬ 
tant part at least in the early period. 

From about the sixth century A.D.,^ upper South- 
West Bengal became one of the greatest centres of Aryan 
culture in Bengal and in all India. The style of Sanskrit 
composition, called Gaudi riti as early as the seventh century 
A.D., must have flourished at the court of the kings of 
Gauda, who had their capital at Karnasuvarna near modern 
Murshidabad in West Bengal. 

Some writers believe that the chief city of this Gauda 
country in West Bengal has been mentioned as Gaudapura 
in the A^tadhyayi of Panini (about the fifth century B.C.).3 
But the Astadhyayi (6. 2. 99-100) says that, in the country 
of the Easterners, the last syllable of words prefixed to the 
word pur a in samasa has the udatta pronunciation, but 
that the last syllable of the words arista and gauda in 
Aristapura and Gaudapura (although the localities did not 
belong to the land of the Easterners) has likewise the udStta 
pronunciation. This shows that, even if the Eastern Country, 
known to the grammarian P5nini of Gandhara (modern 
Rawalpindi-Peshawar region of West Pakistan), included upper 
South-West Bengal and if that area adopted Aryan language 


1 Select Inscriptions, p. 225. 

2 There is epigraphic evidence to show that the Gaudas of the above 
area became famous as a sea-faring people in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. Sec /. ^4. S., Vol. XI, p. 69, note 4 ; my Stud. Geog, 
Anc. Med, Ind., p* 116. 

3 History of Bengal, p. 10. 
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and pronunciation to a considerable extent as early as the 
fifth century B.C., Gaudapura mentioned in the A^tudhyayx 
has to be located outside Eastern India. 1 It is well known, 
moreover, that ‘the land of the Easterners' mentioned by the 
grammarians was not identical with Eastern India.2 There 
is thus no evidence that any famous city existed in the 
‘pathless' region of upper South-West Bengal in the age of 
Panin?. 

The mention of the products of such countries as 
Gauda, Vanga and Pundra in Kautilya’s Arthasds'tra^ does 
not help us much as the work in its present form cannot 
be regarded as pre-Christian. As pointed out by us else¬ 
where,4 Kautilya may have founded a new school of political 
philosophy in the fourth century B.C. ; but the Arthasas^tra, 
although many of its views may be ascribed to Kautilya 
himself, was probably a work of the above school. A post- 
Christian date for the work, as it now is, is suggested by 
the mention of geographical names like Nepala and Kambu 
(probably the same as Kambuja or Cambodia),5 which are 
not expected in any Indian work of a pre-Christian date. 
The earliest mention of Nepala is to be found in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, which belongs 
to the middle of the fourth century A.D.6 Similar is the 
value of the mention of the Far Eastern territories in the 
Arthasds'tra as well as in PataSjali’s Mahdbhd^ya.'^ We 
have suggested elsewhere^ that Patanjali lived in the second 


1 S. Sen, Bangala Sahityer Itikas, Vol. I, 2nd edition, p. 4. Cf. 

Vol. XXVIII, pp. 123ff. 

2 Stud. Gtog. Anc. Med. Ind.^ pp. 209 ff. 

3 See Arthasastra (Shamasastry's translation, 1929), pp 82-83, 90. 

4 Successors of the Satavahanas, p. 356, note. 

6 ArthaiSstra, op. dt., p. 82. 

6 Select Inscriptions, p. 257. 

7 Cf. Majumdar, Suvarnadvtpa, Part I, p. 68. 

8 Vol. XV, pp. 633fif. 
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century B.C., but that the Mahdbhdsya which he had composed 
became modified in the hands of later grammarians of his 
school. To the arguments in favour of a pofit-Christian 
date for the Mahdbhdsya in its present form, another point 
may now be added. The Mahdbhdsya on PSnini, V. 1. 77, 
exhibits considerable knowledge of the lands beyond the 
Bay of Bengal, which has to be attributed to a date later 
than the first century A.D.l The reference to Cambodia in 
the Arthasdstra points to a similar late date as suggested above. 

It is also necessary in this connection to refer to the 
great position of the Radhiya BrShmanas in the social life 
of Bengal today. The prestige enjoyed by the Radhiyas 
now, however, does not appear to militate against the points 
raised above. Attention of scholars may be drawn to what 
we have suggested elsewhere on the occurrence of the name 
Brhac-Catta in the Faridpur (in Central Bengal now forming 
a part of East Pakistan) copper-plate inscription^ dated in the 
third regnal year of king Dharmaditya who flourished about 
the middle of the sixth century A.D. : ‘Catta, as suggested 
by Pargiter, is apparently the same as the modern Catto- 
pSdhyaya, a cognomen of the Kulina BrShmanas of Bengal. 
According to the popular tradition, however, the ancestors 
of the Kulina BrShmanas of Bengal came to the country 
from Kolanca or Kanyakubja at the invitation of king 
Adisura in the Saka year 654 (732 A.D.). As I have else¬ 
where pointed out, the Maithil Brahmanical Mulagrdma (the 
place where a family claims to have originally lived ; the 
same as the Bengali Gdui) Gangauli is the same as the Bengali 
Brahmanical (Kulina) cognomen Gafiguli or Gang-opSdhyaya 
(Proc. Hist. Rea. Com., 1942, p. 83). The usual identification 
of the locality in question with Gangur in the Burdwan 


1 Cf. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 60. 

2 Select Inscriptions, p. 355. 
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District (South-West Bengal) is unwarranted. The place was' 
very probably outside Bengal. These facts appear to show 
that the social division of high class Bengal Brahmanas 
into Radhiya and Varendra and the attempt to locate the 
56 Radhiya and 100 Varendra Gdnis respectively in Radha 
and Varendra (which as a name is not earlier than the age 
of the Palas) are unsound. The attempt is apparently 
connected with the mythical account of the rise of Kulinism 
in Bengal. It is to be noted that Kulinism is also found 
in Mithila. There the credit for its introduction is given 
to a medieval king named Harisimha who holds, in the story 
of the Kulapanjikaras, the same position as king Ballalasena 
does in Bengal. But the silence of epigraphic records on 
this point 's worth noticing. That the tradition of Adisura 
is late is suggested by the reference to the §aka era which was 
popular in South India and was popularised in Bengal by 
the Senas (who hailed from the KarnSta country) in the 
11-12th century A.D. There is no truth in the fantastic 
idea that learned Brahmanas could not be found in East 
Bengal and that respectable Brahmana families now living 
in Eastern and Centra) Bengal and calling themselves Radhiya 
all migrated from their original home in Radha. The 
artificial increase in the number of Radhiya Brahmanas and 
the absence of Vaiigaja Brahmana may be due to the extra¬ 
ordinary favour extended to the Radhiyas by the kings of 
the Sena dynasty which was after all a Radhiya family later 
on ruling from Vikramapura. The existence of Brahmanas 
in Bengal outside Radha and Varendra in early times is 
sufficiently proved by epigraphic evidence.’1 


1 Ibid., pp. 498-500. For references to Brahmanas in Bengal outside 
Radha and Varendra in pre-Pala inscriptions, see ibid., pp. 351, 
355, 358 ;/.ff.Q., Vol. XXIII, p. 236 (giving a list of 13 learned 
Brahmanas of the Tippera region); ^.Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 312-15 
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In regard to the views quoted above a few further 
observations may now be made. The utterly unreliable 
nature of the Adisura legends has been very cleanly demon¬ 
strated by several writers. ^ It has been pointed out that 
different genealogies of Adisura are supplied by different 
texts, that no less than six different ceremonies have been 
named by various authorities, for the performcince of which 
the Brahmanas are said to have been brought by Adisura, 
and that the date of the event is variously given in different 
books as ranging between Saka 654 and 999. There is no 
evidence of the popularity of the use of the ^aka era in 
Bengal before the rise of the Senas, and the Nydyakandali 
by ^ridhaia, who was an inhabitant of Bhurisrestha (modern 
Bhurshut in the Hooghly District) in Daksina-Radha, may 
have been composed in Saka 913 or 910 (991 or 988 A.D.) 
under the patronage of a chief named Paiidudasa,^ outside 
Bengal,3 in an area where the Use of the ^aka era had become 
popular by the tenth century A.D. We have numerous 
other instances of Bengali scholars being patronized at the 
courts of rulers of other parts of India throughout the ancient 
and medieval periods. 4 

Besides the Kulopanjikds, there is no genuine evidence 
in favour of the e.xistence of an ancient ruler named Adisura 


(giving a list of about 125 Brahmanas of the same region) ; Kama- 
rUpasasanavaH, pp. 33-41 (giving a list of over 200 learned Brah¬ 
manas of the Sylhet region), etc. There is similar evidence re¬ 
garding the existence of numerous Brahmana families in the eastern 
part of Bengal during the age of the Palas and their contemporaries 
who flourished before the establishment of Sena power in Bengal. 
For the settlement of U.P. BrShmanas in ancient Bengal, see below. 

1 See History of Bengal, pp. 625-26; Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, 
pp. 162ff. See also below. 

2 History of Bengal, p. 313. 

3 Ibid., p. 588. 

4 Ibid., pp. 677ff> 
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in Bengal, although the existence of a l§ura royal family 
in ancient Bengal is known. The only Adisura known to 
the history of Eastern India is mentioned in the Nydyakai}ikS 
of the Maithil scholar VScaspati Misra as a contemporary 
of the author. 1 This VScaspati composed his NydyasUci in 
the year 841 A.D.2 The historical Adisura of Eastern India 
thus seems to have ruled over parts of Mithila and the 
contiguous portion of North Bengal as a feudatory of the 
Palas about the middle of the ninth century A.D. Legends 
may have grown round his name for his activities in* 
connection with the settlement of certain BrShmana families 
hailing from KolSnca in his dominions. The recently dis¬ 
covered Bangaon plate of Vigrahapala III (eleventh century) 
shows how the institution of Kulinism and the custom of 
preserving genealogical traditions or Kulapanjis grew up in 
Mithila owing to the extraordinary importance attached by 
the local Maithil Brahmanas to their relationship with the 
Brahmanas of Kolaffca who often came or were brought 
to settle in that country.3 This fact as well as the identi¬ 
fication of the Maithil Gangauli Mulagrdma with the Bengali 
Ganguli Gdni no doubt lends some colour to the view that 
the institution of Kulinism was borrowed, at least partially, 
by Bengal from Mithila.4 

In connection with the mention of the Brahmanical 
family name Catta in a Bengal inscription of the sixth century 
A.D. referred to above, we may now point to an eighth 
century inscription of Orissa, in which a BrShmana (possibly 


1 Vahgiya SShitya PariMt PatrikS, Vol. LVII, p. 68. 

2 Recent attempts to prove that the date should be referred to the 
Saka era is absolutely unwarranted. Cf. ibid., pp. 69ff.; also 
J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. XVII, pp. 30-31, 80. See below. 

3 See below. 

4 Cf. Risley, People of India, p. 215 ; J. K. Mishra, History of 
, Maithili Literature, Vol. I, pp. 26flF. 
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of Bengal) 'is found to have borne the name Vandya- 
Devabhadra.l It is possible to think that the word Vandya 
in the name • of the BrShmana in question is not upconnected 
with the growth of the cognomen Vandy-opadhy3ya in 
a section of the Radhtya Brahmanas of the Kulina class. If 
these suggestions are acceptable, it will be seen that they offer 
additional arguments against the reliability of traditions 
recorded in the Kulapanjls of Bengal. 


II 


The Kolagallu (967 A.D.) and Kudatini (971 A.D.) 
inscriptions were published respectively in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XXI, pp. 260 and South Indian Inscriptions, 
Vol. IX, Part i, p. 43, No. 70. Recently G. S. Gai has 
quoted two stanzas, the first occurring in the Kudatini 
(Bellary District, Mysore) epigraph and the second in both 
the Kolagallu and Kudatini records, in a note on Tarkarl 
published the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, 
September 1955, pp. 211-73. 

Both the inscriptions record the installation of the 
god Skanda-Karttikeya by Gadadhara described as a venerable 
ascetic (su-tapasvin) apparently belonging to a Brahmana 
family of the ^ndilya gotra, who was born at Tada-grama 
and used to sit only on an iron seat (loh-dsanin), and as the 
crest-jewel of the Gauda country or people and the illuminator 


1 Journ. Or. Res., Vol. XVID, p. 48. 
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of the Varendrl country.! Thus GadSdhara was an inhabi¬ 
tant of Tada-grUma (identified with a village near Dinajpur 
in North Bengal) situated in Varendrl (portion of North Bengal) 
forming a part of Gauda (western and north-western areas 
of Bengal). This reminds us of Kulluka’s commentary on 
the Manusmrti describing the commentator who was origin¬ 
ally an inhabitant of a locality in Varendrl within Gauda.2 
The person who composed the Kolagallu and Kudatini 
records of GadSdhara was another man of a family hailing 
from Varendri. The first of the two stanzas in the des¬ 
cription of this person, which occurs only in the Kudatini 
inscription, runs as follows : 

Gamga-pUte sada-ramye Varendri-punya-mandale l 
durgam-ottara-dig-bhdge gramah Pshuniyojane H ^ 

“There is a village in [the area known as] PShuniyojana in 
the inaccessible northern region in the sacred territory of Varen¬ 
dri which is purified by the Ganges and is always pleasing.” 
The district of Pshuniyojana, in which the village in question 
was situated, thus lay in the northern part of Varendrl. The 
description of the said part of the territory as durgama, i. c. 
difficult to reach or traverse, reminds us of the fact that the 
Damodarpur (Phulbari P. S., Dinajpur District) inscription of 
543 A. D. describes certain areas of the Kotivarsa vi§aya 
(Dinajpur region) in the Pundravardhana bhukti (i.e. Varendrl) 
as an aranya or forest territory.4 As the lands mentioned in 

1 Ep. Ind„ Vol. XXI, p. 264 : 

Loh’osomi ca ^andilyas=’su~tapasvt GadSdharah (I*) 
vidvaj^jan-a&rayo vidvam(dvd)n=Gauda-cQdamattir=guni II 
Svarga-vUsa-nimltt-artham Tada-gr^'Otbha(dbhd\vena tu (I*) 
sth&plto divya-mantrena Varendry-udyo(ddyo)ta-karinci II 

2 GSm^e Nandanavasi-nSmnl sujanair=vandye Varendry&m kule 
inmad^BhaUa-Divikartuya tanayah KullUka-bhatJo<=‘*bhavat I 

3 SU, Vol. ix! Part i. p. 43. 

4 Select Inscription^, p. 336. 
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the Damodarpur plates appear to have been situated in 
the neighbourhood of Vayigrama,! i. e. modern Baigram near 
Hili in the Bogra District, the wild tract seeAs to have 
covered the present Hili-Balurghat region of North Bengal, 
now partly in West Bengal and partly in East Pakistan. 

The said verse is followed in the Kudatini inscription by 
another stanza which also occurs in the Kolagallu record. The 
text of this verse runs as follows : 

S'ri-Karmdra-kul-ahvaya-dvija-vard-gramas=tu Tarkarito^ 
ni§kramya krama-nirmmalas = samabhavdt=tasmin = R^ih 

=panditah (l* ) 

staita)t-putrah^prathitah ksit5v=Ativa{ba)la^ s~tasmdd 

= abhudaibhud) —yas=sutas = 
tena hi-MadhusUdan-akhya-kavind Mstd pra^astih krta ll 

The interpretation of the stanza offered by previous wri¬ 
ters is defective. As they stand, the first and second sentences 
in the first half of the verse mean to say that the village in 
Pahuniyojana, referred to in the stanza quoted previously, 
which was the habitation of learned BrShmanas, bore the 
name SrI-Karmara-kula (literally ‘the illustrious blacksmiths 
family or residence') and, after having separated itself from 
Tarkari, became pure in course of time and that the learned 
R§i was bom in the said village. ‘Becoming pure in the 
course of time' would then mean that the stigma of the asso¬ 
ciation with blacksmiths was gradually removed by the settle¬ 
ment of the learned Brahmanas. In that case, the person in 
question would appear to have been a Brahmana. But the 
mention of this person without the name of his gotra renders 


1 /6W.,p. 325, 

2 This is the reading of the Kolagallu inscription. The printed text 
of the Kudatini inscription has gramasya Tatk&rito. 

3 The rest of the stanza is not found in the published text of the 

Kudatini inscription. 
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it doubtful that was a Brahmana. Moreover, the above 
interpretation of the verse involves the unnecessary repetition 
of the word grama in the second stanza. Considering the 
number of errors in the engraved text, it is therefore not 
impossible to think that the first foot of the stanza has to 
be read as §tri-Karmdra-kul-dhvayo dvijavara-grdmdt=tu Tar- 
kdrito. In that case, the subject of the verb samahhavat 
(became) in the passage Tarkdrito niskramya krama-nirma- 
las—samahhavat (became gradually pure after having come 
out of Tarkari) would be the family of the blacksmiths and 
not the village as suggested by the text as it is. If this is 
accepted, the word varhiah has to be understood with hi- 
Karmdra-kul-dhvayah and the passage would then mean 
‘[a family] known as the community of blacksmiths.’1 

The Silimpur inscription^ describes the village called 
BSlagrSma, which was situated in the Pundra country (i.e. Pun- 

1 If such is the case, the composition of the prasasti by a person 
of the blacksmith community of Bengal would be an interesting 
fact. In this connection, it has to be noted that the poet's family 
is stated to have become pure gradually after having left their 
original home in a village dominated by Brahmanas. This may 
suggest that, after settling elsewhere, the members of the family 
gave up their hereditary profession. Although it was generally 
the Brahmanas who acquired proficiency in the Sanskrit language 
and received honour at the royal' courts for their learning, a large 
number of Sanskrit prasastis are known to have been composed 
by members of the non-Brahmana communities, especially the 
Kayasthas. In Bengal, the Vaidya or physician community 
was always famous for their Sanskrit learning and produced great 
poets and Sanskritists like the celebrated Umapatidharajand Bharata- 
mallika, and there are also some prakastis composed by poets 
belonging to this^mmunity. During the rule of th^Buddhist kings of 
East India such as those of the Pala dynasty, Sanskrit learning does 
not appear to have been confined to the Brahmanas. See Ep. //id., 
Vol. XXXIII, pp. 337, 339. 343 : R.D. Banerji, The Palos of Bengal 
(Mem. A.S.B., Vol. V, No. 3), pp. 78, 82. 

2 Ind,^ Vol. Xni, p. 2l9Q. 
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draw^dhana-bhukti) and was an ornament of Varendri, as an 
off-shoot (prasuta) of Tark3ri, which was attached to ^rSvasti, 
and as having the Sakati [river] intervening between Tarkari 
and Balagrama, while the BrShmana village called Vaigrama in 
S3vathi (§ravasti), mentioned in the Guakuchi plate^ of king 
Indrap3la of PrSgjyotisa, is apparently the modern Baigram near 
Hili. Thus the Hili-Balurghat region is called §ravasti in these 
records and Pnhuniyojana in the Kudatini inscription. It ap¬ 
pears that a large number of Brahmanas of Sravasti in the ancient 
Kosala country in Madhyadesa (i. e. the Set-Mahet region in 
the Gonda and Bahraich Districts of U. P.), especially of Tar¬ 
kari in that region, were settled in the Hili-Balurghat area in 
North Bengal and that these Br3hmanas named their new 
settlements after their old habitations in U. P.“ 

It may be pointed out in this connection that TarkSri, the 
home of the Brahman a donee, is located in some records in 
Madhyadesa^ while, according to the Damodarpur inscrip¬ 
tions, there was enough State land of the uncultivated class 
for disposal in the Hili-Balurghat region.^ Another 
fact to which attention may be drawn is that the Brah¬ 
manas of a village named Krodanca, Krodanji, Krodaflja, Kol- 
anca, Kolanca, etc., apparently situated in U.P. and very pro¬ 
bably in the Sravasti area, were highly respected by the Brah¬ 
manas of Mithila in the early medieval period.5 It is not 
possible to believe that Maithila Brahmanas could have been so 
much respectful towards the Br3hmanas of North Bengal. 


1 P. N. Bhattacharya, KamarSpasasanavalt, p. 137. 

2 We may refer in this context* to Pataliputtiram (Pataliputra) in 

the South Arcot District ( A.R.Ep., 1918-19, p. 25 ), often identified 
with Cuddalore, which was apparently so named by some people 
settling there from Pataliputra (near Patna), called a BhaUSgrahara 
in early medieval epigraphs (£)>. .//id., Vol XXXII, pp. 119, 126). 

8 Cf. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVII, p. D8. 

4 Cf., e.g., Select Inscriptions, p. 284, note 10, etc. 

5 Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, pp. 52-53 j see below. 
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Moreover, according to certain traditions, the ancestor^'^f the 
Kullna BrShmanas of Bengal hailed from the said locality. “The 
same village called Krodaffja is stated to have been situated in 
Sravasti in the Subhahkarapa(-aka grant ^ of king DharmapSla of 
Pr5gjyoti§a, and it is very probable that this §r3vasti is identical 
with the Hili-Balurghat region of North Bengal.2 Thus seve¬ 
ral places in the said region appear to have been named after 
some celebrated BrShmana villages in the Sravasti area of U.P. 


Ill 


The Bangaon plate was issued by the Paramasau- 
gata (devout Buddhist) Parame^vara Paramahhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja VigrahapSladeva meditating on (or, favoured 
by) the feet of his father, Nayapaladeva, from the jaya- 
skandhavara at KSncanapura, which is as yet unknown from 
any other Pala grant, on the 28th day probably of the month 
of Asvayuja in the 17th regnal year of Vigrahapala III. The 
land to be granted was a part, yielding five hundred of the 
standard coins (called Pur5na ?),3 of the locality called 

1 P.N. Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 155 and corrigenda. 

2 There is reference to a Brahmaqa village called Karanja in VarendrT in 

Caturbhuja’s Haricarita (Banerji, Bahgalar Iiihas, Vol.J, 2nd ed.,p. 199, 
note 93). But it is difficult to say whether it is the same as 
KrodaSca, etc. 

3 The grants of the Senas of Bengal usually refer, in a similar context. 

to the annual income of the gift land in Puranas counted in 
cowrie-shells {Ins. Beng.t Vol. Ill, pp. 63, 74, 87, etc.). The records 
of the rulers of ancient Assam, however, speak of paddy in the 
same context (K&marupa^asanavalt, pp. 78, 99). Thus our inscription 
may also refer to the annual yield in the standard measure of the 
principal crop. • 
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Vasukavarta in the Hodreya vi^ayd (district) of Tirabhukti. 
The record says, in the well-known style of the PSla 
grants, that the above mentioned portion of the village of 
Vasukavarta was granted in the name of Lord Buddha with 
the specified privileges (including the right to enjoy the 
pratydyas such as bhdga, bhoga, kara, hiranya and others) 
in accordance with the bhumicchidra-nydya (i. e., the principle 
of the rent-free enjoyment of a piece of land by a person who 
cultivated it for the first time) by the king, for the increase 
of the merit of himself and his parents, in favour of a Bra- 
mana. Like many other Pala grants, this one was also 
made by the king after having taken a ceremonial bath in 
the waters of the Ganges on the occasion of the Visuvat 

sahkrdnti. The donee of the charter was Gh5ntukasarman 

• • 

who was an inhabitant of Itt3h5ka or Ituhoka. He was the 

• • • 

son of Tunga and grandson of YogasvSmin. The original 
home of the donee's family is stated to have been KolSrlca. 
He is described as well-versed in mimdmsd, vydkarana and 
tarka and as belonging to the Sandilya gotra having the 
SSndilya, Asita and Devala pravaras. The donee is further 
said to have been a sabrahmacdrin of Narasirhha and a student 
of the Chandoga idkhd. It is well known that, in a similar 
context, charters of ancient Indian rulers usually speak of 
a BrShmana as a sabrahmacdrin or adhydyin, i.e., a student^ of 
a particular Sdkhd or carana of a Veda.l In later Pala charters, 
however, we have often mention of the donee as the sabrah^ 
maedrin of an individual. It appears that the word in 
such cases has the sense of ‘a pupil'. Thus GhSntukasar- 
man was probably a pupil of Narasirhha. 

The duta or executor of the grant was the mantrin 
Prahasitaraja described as a son of the king. Why, in the 
name of this as yet unknown son of Vigrahapala III, the 


I C././.. Vol. HI, pp. 97. 103, 105, 120, 179, 190, 248, 298, etc. 
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ending r3ja has been preferred to the expected p3la cannot 
lx determined.! The engraver of the plate was the artisan 
Sasidcva hailing from Posali. We know that several 
engravers of the P5la plates hailed from the same village. 

An interesting feature of the charter under discussion 
is the peculiar endorsement in two verses at the end. 
According to this, the real donor of the land was not, as 
recorded in the grant, the king but one of his Brahmana 
officers, named Ghantisa. This man is described as a vidheya 
or servant of the lord of Gauda, i.e., the Pala king, and as 
having friendship with several rulers. He is said to have 
made the grant out of his own hala, probably meaning the 
jdgir under his possession. Ghantisa was the son of Yog- 
esvara and the grandson of Vivada. This Vivada is said 
to have been born of IddhahalS, daughter of Gohanaka and 
granddaughter of Kaccha who came [to Tirabhukti or North 
Bihar] from KrodSnca. There is no doubt that KrodSilca 
is the same as KolSnca mentioned earlier in the inscription 
as the original home of GhSntukasarman, donee of the grant. 
The nature of the present grant seems to be similar to 
that of such records as the Kailan (otherwise called Kailain) 
plate,2 according to which an officer of a king got a piece 
of land (probably by purchase) from his master and parts 
of it were granted in favour of certain learned BrShmanas 
and of a Buddhist religious establishment. In the present 
case, the king merely permitted and ratified the grant 
making the gift land a permanent revenue-free holding. 

Besides the mention of a new P3la jaya-skandhdvSLra 
and a hitherto unknown son of Vigrahapala III serving as 
a minister of his father, and the interesting nature of the 
grant actually made by a private individual but represented 

1 Was it due to the fact that Prahasitaraja was born of a concubine 

of king Vigrahapala III ? 

2 I. H. Q., Vol. XXIII, pp. 221-41. 
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as a royal gift because the king made the land a rent-free 
holding, there arc two facts of considerable importance in 
the Bangaon plate, the first of which is its date. So long, 
the latest definitely known date of the reign *bf this king 
was his 12th regnal year.l Of course there were the 
Kurkihar image inscriptions,^ dated in the 19th regnal 
year of VigrahapSla, and a manuscript of the Pancarak^d. 
copied in the 26th year of his reign.3 But it was not 
known whether these dates should have to be referred to 
VigrahapSla III or his great-grandfather Vigrahapala II. The 
recently discovered Naulagarh image inscription,^ dated in 
the 24th regnal year of Vigrahapala, without any indica¬ 
tion in regard to his identity, also did not solve the 
problem. Thus the position was that, while VigrahapSla 
III was known to have ruled at least for about 12 years, 
either the same king or Vigrahapala II may have ruled 
at least for about 26 years. Under the circumstances, 
some writers^ assigned to VigrahapSla II a short reign of 
less than one year but to VigrahapSla III a long reign of 
about 26 years, while others® assigned the long reign- 
period to Vigrahapala II. In the total absence of any 
definite date of the reign of VigrahapSla II, the attitude 
of the former group of scholars would no doubt appear 
to be more reasonable. And the present record showing 
that Vigrahapala III ruled at least for about 17 years 
goes considerably in favour of this view. In the present 

1 History of Bengal, op. cit. p. 174 ; Bhandarkar’s List, No, 1632. 

2 J, B O. R. S., Vol. XXVI, pp. 36, f., 239 f. ; History of Bengali loc. cit. 

3 History of Bengal, op. cit , p. 179. 

4 Ganesh Datta College Bulletin, No. 1, pp. 1-6 ; J.B. R. S., Vol. XXXVII, 

Parts 3-4, pp. 1 ff. 

5 Ray (Z>. H. N. /.. Vol. I, p. 385) assigns VigrahapSla II to circa 

992 A. D. and Vigrahapala III to circa 1055-81 A. D. 

7 Majumdar {Hist. Beng., op. cit., p. 177) assigns VigrahapSla II to circa 
960-88 A.D. and VigrahapSla 111 to circa l(^S-70 A.D. 
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state of our knowledge, therefore, it is better to think 
that it was Vigrahapala III who reigned for at least about 
26 years and that Vigrahapala II had a much shorter 
reign. 

The other interesting fact revealed by the Bangaon 
plate is the great importance attached by the local BrSh- 
manas of North Bihar to their relationship with a BrShmana 
of Kolaffca or Krodanca. Ghantisa, a Brahmana of Tira- 
bhukti, is found to trace his ancestry to a KolSSca Br3h- 
mana named Kaccha through the granddaughter of the 
latter. His partiality to the Brahmanas of Kolanca is also 
indicated by the endowment made by him out of his fief 
land in favour of another Kolanca Brahmana. That KolaUca 
together with Tarkari, apparently not far from it, was one 
of the most renowned seats of learned Brahmanas in the 
early medieval period is definitely suggested by numerous 
charters of East Indian rulers granted in favour of the 
Brahmanas hailing from that place. ^ We have seen that 
the identification of the locality is disputed. Some scholars 
locate it in the ancient Sravasti country, i. e., the district 
round modern Set-Mahet on the borders of the Gonda 
and Bahraich Districts of U. P., while others arc inclined 
to place it on the borders of the Dinajpur and Bogra 
Districts of North Bengal.2 We have also seen that the 
Brahmanas of U. P., settled in Bengal, named their new 
habitations after their original homes. Equally interesting 
is the fact that the reverential attitude of East Indian 
Brahmanas towards the Brahmanas of Kolanca, as evidenced 
by the record under review, seems to have been an impor¬ 
tant factor in the growth of the peculiar social institution, 
known as Kulinism, in North Bihar and Bengal. 


1 See History of Bengal, op. cit,. pp. 479-80. Kolanca or Kro^iSca is 

also called Kola&ca, Kro(^anci and Kro^aHja as already indicated above. 

2 Ibid,, loc.cit. . 
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According to the Kulajis or Kulapanjikas^ of Bengal, 
the Radhiya and Varendra Brahmanas, who now form the 
bulk of the Brahmana community of Bengal, are descended 
from five learned Brahmanas who came to Bengal from 
Kolanca ( Kanyakubja according to some versions) at the 
invitation of a king named Adisura because of the dearth 
of Brahmanas versed in the Vedas in that country. Different 
and mutually conflicting genealogies of Adisura are given 
in different texts. He is said to have been the ruler of 
Bengal and Orissa, although some authorities include in 
his dominions Aiiga, Kaliiiga, Karnata, Kerala, Kamarupa, 
Saurastra, Magadha, Malava and Gurjara. His capital is 
placed by some at Gauda in West Bengal and by others 
at Vikramapura in East Bengal. Six different religious 
ceremonies are mentioned by different authorities, for the 
performance of which the Brahmanas are said to have 
been invited. The date of the advent of the five BrSh- 
manas is also variously put as Saka 654, 675, 804, 854, 
864, 914, 954, 994 and 999, while no less than three 
sets of names are offered as those of the five Brahmanas. 
The nature of the traditions points clearly to their unre¬ 
liable character. The reference to the Saka era shows 
beyond doubt that the stories were fabricated after the 
popularisation of the use of that era in Bengal about the 
twelfth century A. D.2 There is evidence regarding the 
rule of a Sura dynasty in Bengal.3 But no genuine ruler 

1 Ibid., pp. 625-26. The points discussed in this section have also been 
referred to above, pp. 14-15. 

2 See J.RA.S.B., Letters, Vol. XVII, pp. 30-31, 80. Sridhara who wrote 
his Nyayakandafi in Saka 913 .=991 A.D. was an inhabitant of 
Daksina-Ra^ha ; but there is no proof that the work was written 
in Bengal. The author's patron Pandudasa seems to have flourished 
in an area where the Saka era was popular (cf. Hist. Beng.t p. 588, 
note). The case of Udayana, who composed his LaksaniHvari in l^aka 
906=985 A.D., is more dubious (cf. ibid., p. 313,'note). 

3 Hist. Beng., op., cit, pp 210-11 • 
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named Adisura is known from the Bengal sources. The 
only Adisura known to East Indian history is a petty 
chief who flourished in North Bihar or its neighbourhood 
in the ninth century A. D. Maithil VScaspatimisra refers 
to this person in his NydyakanikS,^ a commentary on 
Mandanamisra's Vidhiviveka, in the passage : nija-bhuja- 
viryam — dsthaya ^urdn=AdUllro jayati. Vacaspatimisra com¬ 
posed his Nydyasuci in [ Vikrama ] Samvat 898 (vasv-anfed- 
vasu-vatsare), i.e., in 841 A. D.2 Thus Adisura, contem¬ 
porary of Vacaspatimisra, must also have flourished about 
the middle of the ninth century. Whether this AdiSura 
was a vassal of the Pala emperors of Bengal and Bihar 
cannot be determined ; but most probably he was. In 
any case, he could not have been a mighty ruler. Since, 
however, the Palas were Buddhists, this Brahmanical king, 
probably of parts of Mithila and North Bengal, may have 
become important in the eyes of Brahmanical writers like 
Vacaspatimisra. It is possible to think that the said Adisura, 
for some unknown activities of his, became famous in the 
legends regarding the settlement of Kolanca Brahmanas in 
Bengal. If this suggestion is to be accepted, it is further 
possible to believe that the institution of Kulinism in Bengal 
was originally at least partially borrowed from North Bihar. 
This is also suggested by the possible indentity of 
Maithil Brahmana families of the Gaiigaull mUla-grdtm 
(the same as gd'fti of the Kulapa^jikds of Bengal) and 
the Radhiya Kullna family styled Gahgopadhyaya (Gahguli).^ 

1 Varanasi ed , p. 290 ; Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, Vol. LVII, p. 68. 

2 Sec S.C. Vidyabhushan, History of Indian Logic, p.l33. Recent attempts 
to refer the year 898 to the Saka era {J.G.J.RJ., Vol. II, pp. 349^; 
Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, op. cit.^ pp. 69-70) are ^warranted 
as the Saka era was not prevalent in Mithila and the neighbouring 
areas in the lOth century. It has to be noticed that years of the ^!aka 
era are usually not quoted vaguely as the year* as in the NydiyasQci, 

3 Proc. Hist. Rec.jCom., 1942, p» 89 ; above, p. 15, note 4. 
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There is a strong Maithil element in the upper class 
Hindus of Bengal including Sylhet. The origin only of the Mai¬ 
thil himilies that migrated in the late medieval period is, 
however, remembered; earlier migrations were apparently 
completely absorbed in the social groups of Bengal. 


IV 


In connection with the Kulapa^ji traditions regarding 
the importation of learned BrShmanas from U.P. into Bengal, 
mention may be made of similar South Indian legends. 

According to the Kargudari inscription of the Hangal 
Kadambas, the mythical Mayuravarman (the progenitor of 
the family and sometimes also called Trilocana Kadamba) 
came to the south from the Himalayan regions and brought 
from Ahicchatra (modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly District) 
18 BrShmanas whom he settled in the Kuntala country.! 
It is interesting to note that there are similar accounts of 
a mythical Trilocana Pallava in later Pallava inscriptions, 
who is said to have brought some Brahmanas from Ahicchatra 
and settled them to the east of Sriparvata, where he founded 
70 agrahdras.^ 

An inscription of the reign of the Cola king Kulo- 
ttuiiga III (1178-1216 A.D.) says how the ancestors of the 
Idahgai (left-hand) classes settled in the Tamil country 
during the rule of the mythical king Arindama who imported 


1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I. Part ii. pp. 560-61. 

2 A.RSp., 1908, pp. 82-83. 
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a large number of learned and pious BrShmanas from Antarvedi 
(i.e. the land between the Ganges and the Jumna). It 
is said that these people (98 in number according to a later 
record ) accompanied the said Antarvedi BrShmanas as the 
bearers of their slippers and umbrellas and recivcd five 
villages which now lie in the Tiruchirapalli District.* 

No student of the social history of Bengal can fail 
to notice the close resemblance of the above tradition with 
the well-known Kulapafiji account of the impxsrtation of 
the ancestors of the Kul‘nas from KSnyakubja (in the same 
Antarvedi country2 ), together with their Kayastha servants,® 
by king Adisura. This may of course damp the enthusiasm 
of those who even now believe in the historicity of the 
Adisura story, though it is difficult to determine the contri¬ 
bution of South Indians, patronised by the Psla and Sena 
kings, in the fabrication of the Kulapa^jl account. 

It may be noted that the Sena king Ball3la is credited 
in the Kulapa^ji works with the institution of Kulinism 
in Bengal. The Senas hailed from KarnSta and must have 
patronised South Indians in the same way as the Muslim 
rulers of India entertained Musalmans of other countries 
at their court. According to the Vaidya Kulapafijt works, 
the Senas later merged themselves in the Vaidya community 
of Bengal.^ A number of Psia kings had matrimonial relations 
with the ruling families of the Kannada-speaking region of 
South India, while there was a KarnSta contingent in the 
Pala army since the reign of Devapala ( c. 910-.50 A.D. ), 

1 Nilakanta Sastri. The Colas, 2nd ed., pp. 550-52, 

2 The Trikdndaiesa regards Antarvedi and Ku^asthaTi as synonyms 
whereas Kuiasthala is another name of Kanyakubja even according 
to the same<work. 

3 They were the ancestors of the Ghosa, Vasu, Guha, Mitra and Datta 
families. The first four are the Kullna families among the KSyasthas. 

i Cf. £p. Ind.f Vol. XXX, pp. 42*43. See also the sectiwt on the Amb». 
sthas below, * 
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and a Cola regiment was added to the army at a later 
date.l The possibility of the importation of the legend 
about the bringing of the U.P. Brahmanas, from South India 
into Bengal, therefore cannot be regarded as altogether 
impossible. 


1 J. N. Baaerjea Volume, pp, 2U-12. See the section on the Karnatos 
below. 



CHAPTER II 


DRAVIDIANS IN SOUTH INDIA 

On the basis of the result of archaeological excavations 
conducted at Brahmagiri in Mysore and other places in 
South India, studied and discussed by R. E. M. Wheeler, 
G. H. Gordon, Christop von Furer-Haimendorf and others, 
has emerged the following theory regarding the ancient 
history and civilization of Peninsular India. 1 

The lowest implementiferous stratum at Brahmagiri, 
a site bearing stone-circles of a type which is characteristic 
of many parts of the Deccan, has to be assigned to neolithic 
times. Its distinctive artifact is the axe of the pointed- 
butt type with polished cutting edge and oval section. 
This pointed butt axe is widely distributed over Peninsular 
India. It is accompanied at Brahmagiri by pottery of a 
very crude hand-made type. The makers of this pottery 
and the neolithic axes appear to have been shifting culti¬ 
vators who kept pigs and fowls but lacked domesticated 
cattle. Their culture was overlaid by a civilization charac¬ 
terized by the use of iron, a distinctive wheel-turned 
brown and black pottery and especially megalithic tombs 
containing stone-cists with ‘port-holes'. From excavations 
at Brahmagiri and a place in the Bellary District, it appears 
that this megalithic iron-using civilization did not grow 
out of the earlier neolithic culture of the area but had 
its roots elsewhere outside Peninsular India. Wheeler 
suggests 200 B. C. as the date for the beginning of the 

1 See Ancient India, No. 4. pp- 180 fF. (especially p. 202); Indo-Asim 
Culture, January*1954, pp. 238-47 i etc. 
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megalithic culture at Brahmagiri, while Furer-Haimendorf 
makes it 300 B. C. on the ground that the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions of the vicinity could have hardly been put up amidst 
primitive folk living in the neolithic style of life. But it is 
believed that the new megalithic civilization did not make 
its appearance in the Deccan long before 500 B. C. ; then 
it is supposed to have spread over the Deccan and large 
areas of South India with the amazing speed and dynamic 
force characteristic of a new and superior civilization. This 
type of megalithic monuments in the shape of grave circles, 
dolmens and menhirs, found in the present Dravidian- 
speaking India and exhibiting in them only implements of 
iron and of no other metal, has not been found in North 
India with the exception of some groups of stone-cists 
near Karachi in West Pakistan. These Iron Age megalith- 
builders, whose civilization was an intrusion in South India, 
have been identified with the Dravidians. They could not 
have come from North India where Bronze Age cultures 
flourished, as any people coming from that area must have 
brought with them implements not only of iron but at 
least some also of bronze. They therefore entered the 
Deccan by sea and moved southward along the western 
coast of India. The striking similarity of these megalithic 
tombs and those of the Mediterranean area, which extends 
to so characteristic a feature as the ‘port-holes' in the 
stone-cists, has been naturally taken to suggest Western 
association; but it has also been noticed that the linking 
of South Indian megaliths of the latter half of the first 
millennium B. C. with those of the West, none of which 
can be dated later than the second millennium B. C., offers 
a chronological difficulty. The existence of the Dravidian- 
speaking Brahuis in Baluchistan and the stone-cists in the 
vicinity of Karachi has been explained by the suggestion 
that the Dravidians migrated by land or by sea along the 
coast and founded colonies at suitable sites, most of which 
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are supposed to have been ultimately absorbed by the 
surrounding Aryan-speaking populations. Gordon suggests 
that the ships of this people plied between the South 
Arabian and West Indian coasts in the first half of the 
first millennium B. G. He considers the time between 700 
and 400 B. C. as the most likely period of their immigra¬ 
tion in the western parts of the Deccan. It is believed 
that there was no Dravidian-speaking population in North 
India except in the coastal areas of modern West Pakistan 
and that the belt of the primitive tribal p>opulation in the 
central parts of India constituted a barrier between the 
Aryan and Dravidian spheres, the gradual reduction of the 
belt beginning from the north and the south at about 
the same time, about the middle of the first millennium 
B. G. 

We have some doubts about the plausibillity of the theory 
detailed above. Some of the grounds of our doubts are 
summarily discussed below. 

The Maurya emperor Asoka (circa 272-232 B. G.) 
had the headquarters of one of the administrative units of 
his empire at Isila (near Brahmagiri), where we have his 
edicts issued about 12 years after his coronation in 269 B. C. 
(i.e. about 258 B. G. ).l But there is some evidence to show 
that the Mysore area formed a part of the dominions not 
only of this grandfather Gandragupta in the last quarter 
of the 4th century B. G., but also of the Nandas, who 
preceded the Mauryas on the throne of Pataliputra, in the 
earlier quarters of that century.2 Js it possible that the 
rulers of distant Pataliputra (near modern Patna in Bihar) 
cared to penetrate so far south in an age when practically 


1. See Corp. Ins. InJ.* Vol. I, pp. xliv ff. 

2. Cf. The Successors of the SatavUhaaas, pp. 215 S. 

3 
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the whole of the land to the south of the Vindhyas was 
almost entirely inhabited by primitive peoples ? 

The earliest Aryan kingdom in the Dectan seems to 
have been Vidarbha (modern Berar) which is mentioned 
in the pre-Buddhistic Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34) as ruled 
by a king named Bhima. It is also mentioned in other 
works of later Vedic literature, such as the Jaiminlya 
Upanisad Brahmana (II. 440), the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(II. 5. 22 ; IV. 5. 28) and Prafna Upanisad (I. i). Its 
old capital was the city of Kundina which has been identi¬ 
fied with Kaundinyapura on the Wardha in the Chandur 
Taluk of the Amraoti District. 1 This shows that Berar 
in the Deccan was colonized by the Aryans long before 
500 B. C. The Buddhist canonical texts speak of Asmaka on 
the Godavari, with its capital Potana or Paudanya (modem 
Bodhan in the Nizamabad District of Andhra Pradesh) 
as a kingdom existing at the time of the Buddha.^ Panini 
(IV. 1. 173), who flourished in the 5th century B. C., also 
mentions Asmaka, though this reference may also be to 
a people of the same name living in the north-western 
regions of India. But, in the fourth century B. C., the gram¬ 
marian K5ty5yana (under Panini, IV. i. 168 and 175) speaks 
of the Colas and PSndyas and indicates the latter’s asso¬ 
ciation with the P3ndu people of North India.3 This 
association seems to be supported by the name of the 
Pandya capital, viz. the city of MadurS (named after Mathura 
or MadhurS, capital of the Surasenas), and the confused 
stories related by Megasthenes in the fourth century B. C. 


1. See Raychaudhuri, Ptf/. Hist. Anc. Ind., 1938, pp. 73-74. 

2. Malaiasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper NameSt s.v. Potaliya (Vol. II 
p. 249) ; Sutta Nipata» 977 {S. B. £■., Vol. X, Part ii, p. 184). 

3. R. G. Bhandarkar, Anc. Hist. Dec., Poona ed., p. 13. 
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regarding Heracles and PandaiaJ In the third century 
B. G., A4oka refers to the Colas and P3ndyas of the 
Coromandel coast and the Sstiyas and Keralas of the 
Malabar coast as also TamraparnI or Ceylon, all of these 
countries lying to the south of the southern boundary of 
the Maurya empire, i. e. roughly to the south of Mysore. In all 
these five frontier states, Asoka is stated to have made 
arrangements for the medical treatment of men and animals. 
There is thus no doubt that the Aryans came into contact 
with the southernmost districts of India as early at least 
as the fourth century B. C. Is this story of the Aryan 
advance towards the south quite consistent with the new 
theory regarding the Dravidians establishing themselves in 
the Deccan about 500 B. C. ? We feel that, in such a 
case, there must have been some trace of struggle between 
the Aryans and Dravidians in Indian literary works of the 
second half of the first millennium B. C. But, curiously 
enough, there is no such trace at all. On the other hand, 
it must be noted that the struggle between the Aryans 
and the Dasyus or DSsas, i. e. Nonaryans, is a remarkable 
feature of the oldest Indian literary work, viz. the Rgveda, 
which has to be attributed to a date earlier than the first 
millennium B. C. 

The isolated existence of the Dravidian-speaking Malers 
in the Rajmahal hills on the eastern fringe of Bihar seems 
to suggest that the Dravidians were not entirely absent 
from North India. Since the Malers arc neither civilized 
nor have they anything to do with megalithic tombs, it is difficult 
to believe that all Dravidian-speaking tribes can be associ¬ 
ated with the megalithic culture of the Deccan. It can 
hardly be proved that the Malers are a non-Dravid|an 


1. Raychaudhuri, op. dt., pp. 271-72. 
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people who migrated to the Chota Nagpur plateau from 
some distant parts of the Deccan after having lost their 
original language. Of course, anything can 'be conjectured. 

There seems to be some evidence regarding the move¬ 
ment of at least some Dravidian tribes from the north to 
the south. The present-day speakers of the Dravidian 
Telugu language call themselves Andhra or Andhra. The 
Andhras are mentioned along with the Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulindas and Mutibas as being Dasyus or Nonaryans who 
became outcastes owing to the refusal of their progenitor, 
one of the fifty elder sons of Visvamitra, to accept the 
latter's adoption of Sunahsepa, not only in the S'ahkhayana 
S'rauta Sutra (XV. 26) but also in the pre-Buddhistic 
Aitareya BrahmaV>a (VII. 18). They were apparently occupying 
a land on the southern borders of the Aryan-occupied area 
of North India. This indicates their occupation of a region 
abutting on the Vindhyas.l The Andhra people gradually 
moved towards the south and, sometime before the 
fourth century A. D., their name came to be associated 
with the heart of the present-day Andhra or Telugu- 
speaking country, about the mouths of the Krsna 
and the God5vari.2 The Apastamba Dharma Sutra, a work 
of about the third century B. C., is known to be the 
product of a Vedic school belonging to the land of the 
Andhras, while the Khadira Grhya Sutra of the same age 
also belongs to South India.^ This seems to refer to Aryan 
settlements in the land of the Dravidians, and some sort 

1 In Rock Edict XIII of Asoka 'the Andhras and Pulindas' arc 
mentioned along with the Bhojas [of Vidarbha (Bcrar)] while the Pulindas are 
generally associated in literature with the Vindhyan region. 

2. The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. R, C. Majumdar, pp. 191 ff. 

3. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 227, 229; S. B. E,, Vol. 

11, pp. xxxil-xivi. Apastamba speaks pointedly of the 'Northerners* 
(II. 7.17.17) and follows what he calls the Andhra text of the ra////riya 
Aranyaka {S. B. E., op. cit,, p. xxxvi). , 
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of fusion of Aryan and Dravidian cultures even at that 
early age is further suggested not only by the pre-Christian 
epigraphs of the Aryanized SatavShana rulers of the Andhra 
race, but also by the BaudhUyana Dharma Sutra (I. i. 25-31) 
of the middle of the first millennium B. G. This work 
speaks of three cultural belts in India from the Aryan 
point of view. The first of these was pure, i. e. dominated 
by Aryan culture. The second was sahkirna-yoni, i. c. 
influenced by both Aryan and Nonaryan civilizations, while 
the third was totally impure, i. e. mostly Nonaryan. 1 It 
is interesting to note that the Dsksinatyas, whose name is also 
known to Panini (IV. 2. 98), are placed in the second of 
the three categories. These Daksinatyas must have been 
either Aryanized Dravidians or Aryan settlers in the land 
of the Dravidians. More interesting from our point of 
view is, however, the fact that the Baudhd.yana Dharma 
Sutra approves of the Dravidian cross-cousin marriage for 
the Daksinatyas. Is it reasonable to hold that such peaceful 
adoption of a Dravidian social institution, which was totally 
opposed to Aryan ideas, could have taken place at such 
an early date if the Dravidians began to move towards 
the north only about 500 B. C. ? 

Moreover, we have still earlier evidence in favour of 
such a fusion of Aryan and Dravidian cultures. The cerebr¬ 
al consonants are believed by linguists to have been 
borrowed by the Aryans from Dravidian speech as early 
as the Rgvedic age, while Aryan adoption of certain 
Dravidian words can be traced in works of later Vedic 
literature, most of which arc pre-Buddhistic. The word 
mataci (Kannada midice) occurs in the Chdndogya Upanqad 
(I. 10. 1) while the names of the mother-goddess, Umd 
and Ambikd from Dravidian Amma, ‘the Mother', have been 


1. History of Bengal, Vol. 1, cd- R. C. Majumdar, pp. 7-8, 35. 
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found in the Kena Upanisad (III, 17), Maitrctyani Saihhtt^ 
(I. 10. 20) and Taittiriya Br^hmana (I. 6. 10 ); cf. also 
Vdjasaneyi Samhit^ (XXIII 18) and S'atapdtha Brdhmaffa 
(XIII. 2. 8. 3).l Similar other borrowings by the Aryans 
from the Dravidians are believed by scholars to be the 
deities Siva, KurnSra, Hanumat (earlier Vr^^kapi] from 
Tamil anmanti, ‘the male monkey’), etc. That some of 
these deities were popular even in early times far away 
from South India is indicated by the fact that the goddess 
Ommo (i. e. Um5=Amma) and the god Komaro (Kumara) 
are mentioned on some coins of the KusSna king Huviska 
(106-38 A. D.) who had nothing to do with South India. 
There is also an inscription referring to the construction 
of a shrine for the god KumSra in the Hazara District 
of West Pakistan sometime in the fourth century A. D.2 
Linguists believe that pujd (worship of deities by offering 
flowers), opposed to the sacrifice preferred by early Indo- 
Aryans, was essentially a Dravidian religious institution 
later adopted by the Aryans, the word being derived from 
the Dravidian word pu, 'flower’.3 An early reference to 
the worship of gods with flowers is found in the Bhaga- 
vadgita (IX. 16), a pre-Christian work associated with an 
ancient religious leader of the MathurS region of North 
India, who may have had Nonaryan blood in his veins. 

On the basis of certain typical Dravidian words, 
linguists say that the Dravidians ‘had alphabetical characters 
ieluttu) written (varai) with a style (iraku) on palmyra 
leaves (olai), and a bundle of leaves was called a book 

1. Kicth, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanlsads, 
pp. 149, 199-2Q0; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 57-58. The word ambd 
of the same derivation and sense occurs in the ^gveda (Macdonell, 
Vedic Grammar, p. 7, note 6). 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. 59ff. 

3. See The Vedic Age, ed. R. C. Majumdar, pp. 154 
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(efuyj As the earliest use of alphabet in South India 
and Ceylon is that of BrShmi, these distinctive words 
would suggest that the Dravidians considered it their own 
and that they did not borrow it from the Aryans. There 
is again no evidence to show that the Indo-Aryans had 
any alphabet of their own or that they invented the 
BrShmi script. These facts may suggest that it was the 
Dravidians who originally used the undeciphered Indus 
valley script from which Brahml seems to have ultimately 
developed. At least this seems more likely than the theory 
set forth at the beginning of this paper in view, as noticed 
by scholars, of the survival of Dravidian vocables in the 
place names of North India, the possible interpretation of 
the references to Nonary an peoples in Vedic literature, 
the presence of a strong Dravidian element in the Aryan 
language from the Vedic age downwards, the gradual 
Dravidianization of the spirit of the Aryan language leading to a 
very large approximation of the Neo-Indo-Aryan languages to 
the speech-habits of the Dravidians, the Dravidian character of 
a good deal of the extra-Indo-European elements in Hindu 
religious ritual, thought, mythology and legendary history, and 
toponomy and cultural survivals pointing to the extension 
of Dravidian speakers in various parts of North India.2 

The Rgveda does not show that the Indo-Aryans were 
conscious of entering a new country on their advent into 
India. This curious feature may probably be explained by 
the existence of Daha-Dahyus (the Vedic Ddsa-Dasyus) in 
Iran. It has been suggested that the Aryans and the 
Dasa-Dasyu peoples came into contact in Iran (possibly 
East Iran) and that the racial and cultural fusion, including 
linguistic influencing, between them commenced outside 


1. The Vedic Age, p. 159. 

2. Ibid., p. 155. • 
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India. 1 The suggestion that the highly civilized pre-Aryan 
people of Mohenjodaro and Harappa were, atlcast partly, 
Dravidian-sp)eakers accords best, in the present state of 
our knowledge, with the subsequent trend of Indian history 
and civilization.^ 


1. Ibid., p. 157. 

2. M. B. Emeneau has arrived at similar conclusions (cf. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 98, No. 4, 
August 16, 1954, p. 287, note 23). T. Burrows also says, ‘'The 
Dravidian words in the Rgveda attest the presence of the Dravidians 
in North-Western India at that period'* {The Sanskrit Language, 1954, 
p. 387). For a recent support to our views originally published in the 
Man in India, Vol XXXV, No. 1, January-March 1955, see N. R. Banerjee 
in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Archaeological Society of South 
India, Madras. 1962, pp. 180-89. 



CHAPTER III 


FOREIGNERS AND NONARYANS 

I 


There is a story in the Harivamsa (I. 13-14) and a 
number of the Puranas such as the Vdyu (88), Brahmdnda 
(III. 63), Brahma (8),’ S'iva (VI. 61). Visnu (IV. 3), Bhdgavata 
(IX. 8) and Bfhannaradiya (7-8). It is told practically in the same 
language in the Harivarhja and the Vdyu, Brahmdnda and Bra¬ 
hma Puranas while some stanzas are omitted in the S'iva Purd^ 
version, and the Vi0u Purdna offers it in prose. The Bhdgavata 
gives a summary account and the BYhanndradiya a ciistorted 
version. The Mahdbhdrata (III. 106. 8) merely refers to 
the story. 

The original story in the Hariva'^^a and the Vdyu 
and S'iva Purdffas is told twice, first in short and next 
in detail. Its shorter version runs as follows. 

King Bahu of the Iksvaku dynasty was driven out 
of his kingdom by the Haihayas and Talajanghas who 
were allied with the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas 
and Pahlavas. Bahu’s son Sagara was brought up by the 
sage Aurva of the Bhrgu family at his hermitage and 
received the fire-weapon from the latter. Sagara then 
destroyed the Talajanghas and Haihayas and stopped the 
performance of the prescribed duties of the K§atriyas by 
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the Sakas, Pahlavas and PSradasJ 

Among the enemies of Bshu and Sagara mentioned 
here, the Haihayas were a branch of the Ya3u or Y3dava 
clan while the Talajaiighas represented a subclan of the 
Haihayas.2 Their allies enumerated in the section were 
foreigners mostly settled in the UttarSpatha division of 

i 

Bharatavarsa, the Yavanas (Greeks) and Sakas (Scythians) 
being the most celebrated amongst them. The K3mbojas are 
supposed to have been Iranian autochthons of the Afgha¬ 
nistan region,3 while the Pahlavas were the Sasanians of 
Persia^ and the PSradas may have been Parthians settled 
in Uttar5patha.5 

The bigger version of the story is introduced in 
response to two queries, one of which sought the reason 
why Sagara became angry with the Sakas and other peoples 
so as to prohibit them from observing the practices to be 


1. Harlvamsa,\. 13. 30fl. ; cf. Vayu Pur ana, 88. 122, ff. ; Brahmanda 
Parana, III. 63. 120-41 ; Siva Parana, VI. 61. 23 ff.; Brahma Parana, 
8. 29-51 ; etc. 

Sakair=Yavana-Kambojaih Paradaih Pahlavals^tatha • 

Haihayas^Talajahghas=ca nirasyati sma tarn n^pam II *** 
Aurvasy=a 5 ramam=agamya Bhargaven^abhlraksitah I 
(igneyam=:astraih labdhva ca Bhargavat=Sagaro nfpah || 

Jigaya prthivim hatva Talajahghan^sa-Haihayan I 
^akanam Pahlavanan=ca dharmarh nirasad^acyutah II 
Ksatriyanam Kura-srestha Paradanarh sa dharmavit II 

2. See Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India, p. 35, note 4. 

3. Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 7. 

4. See below for their identification with the Paraslkas ; cf. also Pargiter, 
The Markan^eya Parana, p. 314, note. 

5. Cf. ibid,, p. 317, note. Pargiter locates the Parades in the Western 
Himalayas, but does not connect them with the people of Parthia 
(modem Khotasan). 
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followed by the Ksatriya community.! 

The kingdom of the unfortunate king Bahu was 
usurped by the Haihayas and T5lajahghas. The §akas were 
allied with the usurpers while the five tribes, viz. the 
Yavanas, PSradas, KSmbojas, Pahlavas and Khasas, were also 
fighting on the side of the Haihayas.2 Having lost his 
kingdom, B5hu, accompanied by his queen of the Y5dava clan, 
repaired to the forest and died there. The queen was 
pregnant at the time, and the sage Aurva of the Bhrgu 
family dissuaded her from committing Sail and took her 
to his hermitage.3 There she gave birth to Sagara who 
received all his training from the sage. Aurva also gave 
him the terrible fire-weapon with which Sagara soon annihilated 
the Haihayas responsible for his father^s discomfiture.^ 
Thereafter he was bent upon extirpating the allies of the 
Haihayas, viz. the Sakas, Yavanas, KSmbojas, Paradas and 
Pahlavas. The defeated peoples appealed to the king’s preceptor 
Vasi§tha to save them from Sagara’s wrath. The sage granted 


1. Harivamsa, I. 14. 1 f.; cf. Vayu Purmuy 88. 26 f. 

Kim=arthan—ca Sakadinarh Ksatriya?^ mahaujasdm I 
dharmam kuUochitam kruddho raja nirasad—acyutah II 

2. HarivathsOt 1. H- 3f.; cf. Vdyu Purana, 88. 127f.! Siva Puranot 
VI. 61. 29f. 

Bahor=vyasaninas=tdta hrtam rajyam<=abhut-kila I 
Haihayais=Talajahghais-ca Sakaih sardham visampateh^ 
Yavandh Pdradas^^c^aiva Kdmbojdh Pahlavdh Khasdh I 
cte hy—api gandh panca Haihay^drthe pardkraman II 

3. Harivamsa, I. 14. 5ff.; cf. Vdyu Parana, 88. 129fF. ; Siva Pu(dn<k 
VI. 61. 31fr. 

4. Harivamsa, I. 14. 8ff.; cf. Vdyu Parana, 88. 133ff. ; iiVfl Purdna, 
VI. 61. 34ff. 
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them refuge and advised Sagara to spare their lives.* The 
king then thought of a via media between his own vo w to 
extirpate his father’s adversaries and his preceptor’s advice 
to spare them and compelled the Sakas and others to give 
up their prescribed duties and to change their appearance. 
Thus the ^akas had to shave half their head and the 
Yavanas and KSmbojas the whole of it while the PSradas 
had to keep long hanging hair and the Pahlavas long beard. 
At the same time, they were prohibited from studying 
the Vedas and offering oblations.2 It is added that the 
Ksatriyas whose duties were thus repudiated by Sagara as 
a result of Vasistha’s advice were the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
[Pahlavas], Kaulisarpas (or, Kalisparsas), Mahisas (or, Mahisikas) 
DSrdyas (sic—Darvas), Colas and Keralas.^ 


1. Harivarhsa, I. 14- 12ff; cf. Vdyu Parana, 88. 136ff.; Siva Parana, 
VI. 61. 33ff. 

Tatah Sakdn=sa-Yavandn=Kdmbojdn=Pdraddms=tathd I 
Pahlavdms=c=aiva nihsesdn=kartum vyavasitas=tada II 
Te vadhyamand v'lrena Sagarena mahdtmand I 
Vasistham saranam gatvd pranipetur—manisinam II *** 

Sagaram vdraydmdsa tesdm dattv=dbhayam tadd I 

2. Harivarhsa, I. 14. 15 ff. ; cf. Vdyu Purdna, 88. 139 ff. ; Siva Parana, 
VI. 61. 40 ff. 

Sagarah svdrh pratijhdm ca guror=vdkyath trisamya ca 1 
dharmarh jaghdna tesdm val ves-dnyatvath cakdra ha II 
Ardharh kakdndth siraso mundath kftvd vyasarjayat I 
Yavandndm sirah sarvarh Pahlavdndrh tath=aiva ca II 
Pdradd mukta-kesds—ca Pahlavdh smasrudhdrinah I 
nih-svddhydya-vasatkdrdh krtds—tena mahdtmand II 

3. Harivarhsa, I. 14. 18 ff. ; cf. Vdyu Purdria, 88. 142-43. 

Sakd Yavandh Kdmbojdh Pdradas—calvisdmpate ( 

Kaulisarpdh sa-Mahisd Ddrdydh—Coldh sa-Keraldh II 
Sarve te Ksatriyds—tdta dharmas—tesdrh nirdkrtah I 
Vasistha’vacandd=rdjan~Sagaretia mahdtmand II 
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After narrating the above story, the Hariva^a (I. 14. 
20-21) mentions Sagara’s victory over the Khasas, TusSras, 
Colas, Madras, Kiskindhakas, Kauntalas, Vahgas, Salvas 
and Kauhkanas in connection with the Vajimedha or horse- 
sacrifice to be performed by him. 

The story of Sagara's success against his father’s enemies 
raises several interesting questions. The persistent nature 
of the tradition and the dramatic vividness of the details 
may tempt one to think that it has some historical basis. 
But it is not easy to accept Bahu and Sagara as historical 
personages. Moreover, even if we believe in the historicity 
of the said IksvSku kings and of their struggle with the 
Haihayas and Talajanghas, the attempt to bring in the 
Greeks and Scythians has to be regarded as a clear case of 
anachronism. Known facts of history indicate beyond doubt 
that the Greeks and Scythians had nothing to do with 
India in the hoary antiquity, to which mythology ascribes 
BShu and Sagara. The Puranic tradition regards Sagara as 
twenty four generations in ascent from Dasaratha, father of 
Rama of the RamayaV>a fame.l It may be that the original 
tradition referred to the subjugation of the Haihayas and 
Talajanghas, as in the Mahahhdrata, and that the story of their 
allies was later added to it. Among these allies, five foreign peo¬ 
ples are first spoken of and later the Nonaryan Khasas of India 
and still later some other similar Nonaryan tribes are added to 
the list. 

There is a reason why the Haihayas and Talajanghas 
have been so intimately associated in the story with the 
foreign and Nonaryan peoples. According to a well-known 
tradition, king YaySti of the lunar race cursed his four 
elder sons, viz. Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu and Anu, and 


1. Sec, c.g., V5yu Purana, 88 ; Visnu PurSna, IV. 4. 
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gave his throne to his youngest son Puru. As a result of 
the curse, the descendants of the four brothers came to be 
the Yadavas, Yavanas, Bhojas and Mlecchas respectively.! 
Of these, the Bhojas were often regarded as a branch of 
the Yadava people.2 Originally the Yadavas must have been 
looked down upon apparently because of their Nonaryan 
associations. Later, however,the Yadu-vamsa came to be regarded 
as aristocratic like the solar and lunar races. This was no 
doubt due to the Yadava hero Vasudeva Krsna who was 
deified and became soon identified with the Vedic god Visnu.^ 
The Haihayas and Talajanghas were subclans of the Yadavas. 

But there are a few other interesting aspects of the 
story, one of which is the ascription of the peculiarities 
of the Sakas and other peoples to their subjugation by 
Sagara. Indeed, the half-shaven head of the Sakas, the 
fully-shaven head of the Yavanas and Kambojas, the long 
hanging hair of the Paradas and the long beard of the 
Pahlavas were the respective traits of the peoples. In Sans¬ 
krit literature, there are some other instances of the tribal 
or national characteristics of a people being ascribed to 
their discomfiture at the hands of an enemy.^ 

1. Mahabfiarata, I. 85. 34 ; Matsya Parana, 34. 30. 

Yado5=tu Yadova jatas=Turvasor=Yavanah smrtah) 

Druhyoh sutas=tu vai Bhoja Anos=tu Mleccha-Jatayah || 

2. Cf. Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., p. 35, note 4. 

3. 7^ Age of Imperial Unity, ed. Majumdar, pp. 432-33, 435; 

4. Another interesting literary motif in the story is the birth of a great 
hero in the abode of a Brahmana after his father’s death. There is a 
similar story in the epigraphic records of the Calukyas of Vehgl 
(cf. The Classical Age, p. 230 ; SIl. Vol. I, p. 58). King Vijayaditya 
died in a struggle with king Trilocana-pallava, and his widowed 
queen then gave birth to Visnuvardhana, the progenitor oI_the 
Calukya royal house, at the place of the ascetic Visnubhatta-somayajin 
of the agrahara of Mu^ivemu. Cf. also the legend of Madhavavarman, 
the posthumous son of king Somadeva of Kandarapura, in Kase Sar- 
vappa’s hri-Siddheivaracaritamu (Telugu), ed. K. Lakshminarayanam, 
pp. xvi ff. 
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While describing the victories of the Kashmirian king 
Lalitaditya MuktSpida (c. 724-60 A.D.), Kalhana's RcijatarangiVn 
(IV. 178 ff.), composed about 1150 A.D., says, “This mighty 
[king] made the [conquered] rulers, in order to indicate 
their defeat, adopt various characteristic marks which they 
[and their people] wear humbly even at the present day. 
Clearly it is by his command to display the mark of their 
bondage that the Turuskas carry their arms at their back 
and shave half their head. In the kaupina (waist-cloth) 
of the DaksinStyas, he made the tail sweeping the ground, 
to mark that they are like beasts ”1 Here the Turu§ka 
habit of carrying arms behind the back and shaving half 
the head as well as the Daksinatya practice of tucking 
only one corner of the dhoti-end b^ind the back (unlike 
the East Indian habit of tucking the entire dhoti-end behind 
the back) has been attributed to the defeat of the peoples 
at the hand of the Kashmir king. 

Likewise, the Haraha inscription (553-54 A.D.) describes 
Maukhari Isanavarman’s success against the sea-faring Gauda 
people of West Bengal in the words : fertva c=dyati-mocita- 
sthala-bhuvo Gaudan=samudr~3irayan, “having conquered the 
Gaudas and having compelled them, for all time to come, 
to flee from land and to take refuge in [ the waters of ] 
the sea. “2 A national characteristic of the Gaudas has been 


1. Parajaya-vyanjan-artham nana-lihgani parthivah I 
ugrena grahitds—tena vahanty>=ady—api nirmadah U 
Bandha’mudr-abhidhanaya pasedd—bahu tad-djTiayd I 
Turuska dadhate vyaktam miirdhand^=c=drdha-munditam II 
Ksitibhfd—Ddksitjatyandm tiryaktva-jndpandya sah I 
puccham mahitala-sparil cakre kaupina-vasasi || 

2. Cf. Ep. Ind.t Vol. XIV, pp. 115 ff. (verse 12); J. A. S., Letters, Vol. 

XI, 1945, p. 69, note 4, 
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attributed here to their subjugation by the Maukhari 
king. 

More important is, however, the bearing of the story 
on the position of the foreign settlers and the semi-Aryanised 
Nonaryans in the Brahmanical social system. Some of the 
practices of such peoples appeared peculiar to the followers 
of Brahmanism, and the leaders of the society, who were 
eager to assign any people a place in the Indian social 
system, characterised by the theoretical classification known 
as the catur-varna, owed an explanation to their followers 
even though the position of a particular foreign or Non- 
aryan tribe in the social scheme depended on its importance, 
culture and activities.! We have seen how the Sagara story 
explains the peculiar habits of some such peoples. There 
arc a few similar other fanciful explanations. 

A peculiarity of the Yavanas is noticed in some 
versions of Rock Edict XIII of Asoka (272-232 B.C.), which 
suggest that the catur-varna classification of the society was 
prevalent in the Maurya empire excluding that part where 
the Yavanas dwelt.2 This is explained by the Buddhist 
canonical work Majjhimanikaya which states that, in the 
lands of the Yavanas and Kambojas, there are only two 
[and not the usual four] social grades, viz. Arya and Dasa, 
i,e. the nobles and the serfs.3 But, at a later date, PataHjali’s 
Mahabhasya regards the Sakas and Yavanas as clean or 
pure §udra.4 Practically the same social position is assigned 
to these peoples by the Manusmrti at a still later date. 
It however speaks of them at one place as degraded Ksatriya, 
though it is implied at another place that they were the des- 


1. Homage to ValhaVi, cd. Mathur and MUhra, p. 74. 

2. Cf. nathi ca se janapade yatS nathi ime nikaya anata Yonesu Bamhane 
ca Samane ca (Select Inscriptions, p. 36, note 9). 

3. II. 149; Yona-Kambojesu dve va vanna Ayyo c^-eva DSso ca, 

4. On Panini. II. 4. 10. 
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cendants of the apostate Ksatriya. Thus it (X. 42-43) says, 
"By the omission of the prescribed duties and also by the 
neglect of the BrShmana, the following K§atriya j&tis have 
gradually sunk into the position of the Vfsala (Sudra or the low¬ 
born) : the Paundrakas (or Paundras), Codas (or Audras), 
Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, 
Cinas, Kiratas, Daradas and Khasas.''^ Elsewhere (X. 22), 
the Khasas and Dravidas of the above list are placed in 
the list of the descendants of the Vrdtya (apostate) Ksatriya : 
"From the Vrdtya Ksatriya are born the Jhalla, Malla, 
Nicchivi (Licchavi), Nata, Karana, Khasa and Dravida."2 
It will be seen that, while Manu seeks to explain the 
peculiar ways of these foreign and indigenous peoples as 
due to their omission of the prescribed duties and neglect 
of the BrShmana, the Sagara story ascribes them to the 
subjugation of a number of the peoples by Sagara. As 
regards the peculiar habits ascribed to certain peoples in 
the Sagara story and elsewhere, we have already said a 
few words about the style of wearing dhoti by the D3k§in5tyas 
as mentioned in the Rdjatarahgini and the sea-faring nature 
of the Gauda people as known from the Haraha inscription. 
As to the Turu§kas carrying their arms behind the back, 
Stein observes, "Yarkhandls and, Tibetans are fond of 
walking with their hands folded at their back. "3 Besides, 
we have been told that the Sakas and Tuiuskas shaved 


1* hanakais^^tu kriyd-lopdd^im^h Ksatriya-JStayah [ 
Vf^alatvam gold lake Brihman-Markanena ca\\ 

Poundrakai^^^Coda-Dravidah Kdmbojd YavanBh ^akdh I 
PSraddlf Pahlavii^Cindh Kirdta Daraddfy Khasdit || 
PauifdrakSS*BC*^Audn"Draviddfy is a variant reading. 

2. JhaUo AfaiiaS^ca PjdJanydd*^vrdtydn^Nlccktvir=^eva ca I 
Nataitmca Karai}ai"^C"»alva Khaso Dravida eva call 

3. Op. cU„ Vol. I, p., 138, note. 

4 
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half their head, that the Yavanas and Kambojas shaved all 
the head and that the PSradas had long h^ging hair and 
the Pahlavas long beard. These fashions were apparently 
regarded as peculiar because they were un>Indian. The 
Indian males, excluding the ascetic classes, usually shaved 
their beard and, though they kept long hair, it was 
generally tied up in a top, side or back knot.l The long beard 
of the Pahlavas, who are generally identified with the 
Persians, reminds us of Kalidasa's description of the imahula 
(bearded) head of the Parasikas or Pgseatyas, which looked 
like a bee-hive.2 As regards the statement that the Yavanas 
and Kambojas shaved off their hair on the head, we have to 
note that the royal head represented on the coins of the Greek 
kings of Bactria and India exhibit neither shaven head nor long 
hair, but short hair. This therefore may have been the 
characteristic referred to in the Sagara story. 

More difficult to understand is what has been meant 
by the statement that the Sakas and Turuskas shaved half 
their head. The king’s head on the coins of the Sakas of 
Western India exhibit a close-fitting cap and hair hanging 
by the neck above the shoulders. Thus, if hair on any 
part of the head was shaved or sheared, it may have been 
in the front, i.e. above the forehead. 

The short version of the story as found in the Bhd.ga-> 
vata PurSLna^ says that Sagara did not kill the TSlajanghas, 
Yavanas, Sakas, Haihayas and Barbaras, but made them 
viktta-veHn (i.e. caused changes in their appearance). Thus 
some of them were made to shave their head, some to 

1. Cf. Journ. lnd> Soc. Or. Art^ Vol. VIII, pp. 90, 92: Journ. Am, 
Or. Soc., Vol. Xill. pp. 193, 307. The Mrcchaka(!ka, Act 
IV, verse 2, speaks of some of the styles as granthU maka, bSla, 
kuntala, mukta and UrdhvacQda. 

2. Raghuvarhsa, IV. 60, 62-63; cf. The Successors o/the SiiaeShanaSf 

pp. 326 * 26 . 

3. IV. 8, 5-6. 
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keep long beard, some to keep hanging hair, some to shave 
half the head, and some to wear antar-vZsas (under-garment) 
and some hahir-v^sas (upper garment or cloak). The last 
of these characteristics appears to refer to covering the 
upper part of the body in the udtcya-veia. According 
to the Ramdyana,^ the Kambojas, Pahlavas, Yavanas, Sakas, 
Mlecchas, KirStas and Tusaras were created by Vasistha's 
cow when Visv5mitra tried to carry her forcibly away. 


II 

Some time ago, I received for examination a plaster and a 
silicose cast of a splendid crystal intaglio from Mr. 
Douglas E. Barrett of the Department of Oriental Anti¬ 
quities, British Museum, London. It was the property of 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. S. Deane who is known to have been 
stationed at Peshawar and Rawalpindi in 1932-34, and this 
fact led to the supposition that the provenance of the object 
might be the former North-West Frontier Province, now 
in West Pakistan. The belief that the head-dress of the 
human hgure represented on the crystal is of the Khotanese 
type of about the seventh century A.D. lent some colour 
to the supposition. But Mr. Barrett enquired about Deane's 
army career in India and found out that, before the First 
World War, he was for some time stationed at Ajmer and, 
after 1919, in Bihar, Mandalay, Kamptee and Secunderabad. 
Deane's career in India therefore does not help us in tracing 

1. 1, t55-5d. This story sssociites the Kimaryaa KirStas ^ 
fordgaen. 
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the provenance of the crystal, since he could have purchased 
it at any of the places where he was stationed and from 
a dealer belonging to any part of Northern India or elsewhere. 

On an examination of the casts, I found that their 
original is an intaglio which is remarkable from several 
points of view. Of course, a seal in the precious stone 
called sphaHka (crystal) is not so striking, since ancient 
Indian seals made of precious stones are available to us.l 
But the king, for whom the object was originally made 
and whose portrait it bears, was a thoroughly Indianised 
foreigner who seems to have ruled over some region not 
very far from East Malwa about the third century A.D., 
and, though his name, as found in the inscription the crystal 
bears, is as yet unknown from any other source, his 
portrait above the writing is unique in its beautiful exe¬ 
cution and artistic excellence. Indeed such a beautiful 
portrait of an early Indian king is unknown to the 
student of ancient Indian art. 

Unfortunately, to do justice to the portrait and the 
two-line inscription, one helping in explaining the other 
in certain respects, is not an easy task, esp>ecially because 
the meaning of the second line of the latter, as it reads, 
is not satisfactorily clear. 

On the casts, the scooped out section looks like the 
iiwide of one-third of a big egg-shell cut lengthwise and 
has the maximum depth of 1.1 cm- It bears an inscription 
in two lines in the lower part, its upper area being 
occupied by the upper half of the body of a king stand¬ 
ing against an arched window. On the casts, the writing, 
etc., are in relievo and the figure is in bas-relief. The 
case of course must be the opposite with the original. 

1. For a cornelian seal, see C//, Vol. II, Part i, p. 7, Plate I, No. 

4. For prisms of crystal bearing inscrigtipn, cf, BUhler, Indictn 

Palaeography, Calcutta reprint, p. 145. 
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The crystal intaglio with the negative writing of its legend 
was thus not meant for itself being used as a seal but 
for being utilised in producing abhij^dnas or tokens with 
positive writing. 

The horizontal sil of the window exhibits a pattern 
of what looks somewhat like. a series of St. Andrew's 
crosses and reminds us of the collar of some of the Saka 
kings of Western India as noticed in their portrait on the 
coins. The top part of two thin bird (Garuda) columns 
rises above the window sil in the left and right, while 
the lower ends of the arch of the window rest on the 
heads of the birds. The arch is made of a shaft which 
has on it a series of small decorative semi-ovals, each of 
which has another minute semi-oval in it. The window 
with the human figure reminds us of an image on a terracotta 
or metal plaque or a stele having a similar ornamental 
border called chafa in the case of metallic plaques bearing 
icons and of the cdl-citra of the modern Durga images 
made for autumnal worship in Bengal. 

The most interesting thing in the architectural motif 
discussed above is the Garuda columns, the lower parts 
of which have not been represented owing apparently to 
the space being covered by the inscription. The Garuda 
design suggests that the motif is certainly Indian and 
not foreign. 

The royal figure is shown from slightly below the 
waist line where the dhoti is tied beneath the navel. The 
body is turned a little towards the proper left, whi*e the 
face is further turned towards the left. Only the right 
brow and eye are visible. In its section on painting, the 
Vi^nudharmottara describes a posture called ardha-vilocana 
or adhy-ardhd^a which is understood to mean the face 
shown in profile and the body in thrce**quartcr profile.^ 

1. S. Kramrisch, The Vi^nudharmottara, pp. 9, 45. 
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The buJky figure engraved on the crystal illustrates the 
Indian conception of male beauty— vyUdh-orasko vf$a- 
skandhah idla-prdrhiur=mahS-bhujahA The features are heavy. 
The throat is not seen ; the end of the chin is globular. 
The right eye and eye-brow, which only are visible, are 
respectively big and thin, while the nose is long and pointed 
but not acquiline. The left arm is bent at an angle, 
with the elbow seemingly resting on the Garuda figure 
on that side and the fingers hanging downwards. The 
right arm is also bent; but the thumb and the fingers, 
bent inwards, rest on the upper right waist. The pose 
is quite imposing. As indicated above, the figure illustrates 
a posture which follows a convention recognised by ancient 
Indian artists. 

Besides the upper fringe of the dhoti tied to the 
waist, only two other pieces of cloth are noticed on the 
royal figure. The first of these is the uttanya which 
comes from the backside to the left shoulder, descends 
towards the right waist, goes again up by the back side 
to the left shoulder and descends towards the left waist 
after a bend on the left chest where it passes underneath 
its first section. The body is otherwise bare. This dress 
is of course purely Indian. But the third piece of cloth 
on the figure is the diadem elaborarely tied behind the 
head with its two ends Hying over the king’s back. 
The diadem has almost the same width as the utterly a. 

What is of exceptional interest is that the diadem 
points to the foreign nationality of the person in question. 
It was worn by royal personages and certain dignitaries 
in Western Asia and the neighbourhood and, in India, 
the royal bust is often depicted, with the diadem on the 


1. JRaghuvamiat L 
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coins of the Indo-Greek rulers while the king is sometimes 
seen with the diadem on the coins of the other foreigners 
who ruled after the Greeks. It formed no part of the 
proper Indian dress, but was regarded by the Indians as an 
element of the udicya-veia,^ i.e. the dress of the foreign 
settlers of the UttarSpatha divison of India, (i.e. the land 
beyond the East Punjab up to the valleys of the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes in Certral Asia). The earliest 
illustration of the udicya-veia is noticed in a Barhut 
sculpture of about the first century B.C., the figure being 
represented as wearing the diadem as well as a coat and 
high boots.^ An essential feature of this dress is that the 
body is covered by garments, while the Indians proper 
generally kept the upper part of the body bare. Thus 
the dress of the royal figure under study, containing both 
Indian and foreign elements, suggests that he was a thoroughly 
Indianised foreigner. The king’s bare body indicates 
that he lived outside Uttarapatha in some neighbouring 
region of Northern, Central or Western India. 

The fairly thick moustache above the upper lip of the figure 
protrudes a little beyond the corner of the mouth ; but 
the beard is shaved off. A long and thick patch of hair 
is found below the temple, its lower part being shaved 
off and ending in a horizontal line.® The hair on the 
head is long and profuse and the end of the locks 
appears to be hidden in an upward curl. As we have 


1. Cf. BfhatsamMta, LVIII. 46- 

2. B. M. Barua, Barhut, Book III, Plate LXII, figure 71. 

3. Cf. Monier-Williams. Sans.-Eng. Diet., s. v. kUa^paksa. This- 
fashion of shaving the beard was popular with the Rajputs of die 
medieval age. See V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, Part 11, 
1920, p. 355 ( Ran5 PratSpasiinha ); p. 373 ( R2ja Birbal); etc. 
iivSjl (ibid., p. 426) has a lock of hair and not a patch of the 
type we are speaking of. 
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seen above, the Indians of old kept long hair and dressed 
it in various styles. 

Among the ornaments worn by the king depicted on 
the crystal, we notice those for the head, car, neck, arms 
and wrists. The ear-ornament is made of a longish bead 
hanging from a pendant on either side. While the 
ornaments for the wrists and the neck are of the ring 

type, those for the arms and the head are of the fixing 

or fastening, type.l The ends of the knob at the joint 

of the neck-ring can be seen on the upper part of the 

right chest. The arm-omament is of a big and elaborate 
design and covers the major part of the upper side of 
both the arms. The head-dress, which is not a head-cover 
or a ring-type crown, seems to consist of several round 
ornaments and a chain of beads, which are all joined 
with one another and the whole thing fixed on the hair. 
The diadem runs immediately below the head-dress which 
docs not cover the hair at the back of the head. Even on the 
part under the head-dress, the hair can be seen here and there. 
The ornaments, especially that on the arms, appear to be 
typically Indian, 

The most important feature of the inscription in 
two lines, in which the letters are boldly and beautifully 
fashioned in relief below the figure described above, is 
that the characters are box-headed. The box-headed script 
which exhibits South Indian element in a considerable 
degree, is usually called the Central Indian alphabet and, 
among Northern records, is found fully developed in the 
inscription of Sumudragupta (c. 335-76 A.D.) at Eran and 
of Candragupta II (376-413 A.D.) at Udayagiri,^ both in 

1. The fiuitening type ornaments are often noticed in the Ajanta 
paintings. 

2. O. Biihler, Indian Valaeography, Calcutta reprint, p. 101. For the 
inscriptions, see CII, Vol. Ill, Plate 11, A ud B. 
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East Malwa, though the alphabet of our record appears to 
be earlier than the Gupta epigraphs in question. The box¬ 
headed alphabet is also used in the records of the Vskatakas 
of Berar, the ^arabhapuriyas and PSnduvarhsis of the 
Chhattisgadh region, the Kadambas of Kuntala and others. 
But there is less likelihood of the provenance of the 
crystal under reference being any of those areas, since 
they are far removed from UttarSpatha. Amongst the places 
associated with the use of this alphabet, East Malwa is 
the nearest to UttarSpatha. Thus the provenance of the 
crystal may not be far away form East Malwa. The most 
important letter in the epigraph is m (occurring three 
times) which has a triangular base, the triangularity being 
more rigid than in the form of the letter in the Southern 
alphabet, the like of which is not usually found in the 
records of the Gupta age written in the Northern script. 
The rigidly triangular form of the letter v (occurring 
twice) is also earlier than its shape found generally in the 
inscriptions of the Gupta period. While, on the basis of 
these letters, the epigraph may be assigned to an early 
date, there are some later traits besides the box-head 
referred to above. Thus the subscript y ends in a longer 
upward stroke than is normally expected in the records. of 
the KusSna age (even though there are a few exceptions),! 
while the upward vertical stroke forming medial 5 in j3 
turns horizontally to the right, a development apparently 
out of a rightward curve in which the vertical is often 
seen to have ended in a flourish in the records of the 
Gupta age.2 The left limb of the tripartite y is almost as 
high as the central and right limbs. These features 


1. Cf. Ltiders, Mathur& Inscriptions (ed. K. L. Janert), p. 295, No, 
94, line 4 {asySrh). 

2, See, e.g., Ojha, BhUrattya PrScin LipimSIS, Plate XVII (Bibad); 
Cf. BUhlerb Tibbie IV, Column 41 (VIII, X). 
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would suggest a date not much earlier than the fourth 
century A.D. Considering therefore both the earlier and 
later palaeographical features of the writing, v^e may assign 
the crystal roughly to the third century, and this date, 
as will be seen below, seems to be supported by some 
other considerations. 

The inscription is written in Sanskrit influenced by 
Prakrit as is the case with most of the Mathura inscriptions 
of the Saka-Kus5na age and the epigraphic and numismatic 
records of the Sakas of Ujjayini flourishing from the second 
to the fourth century A.D.l There is a grammatical error 
in the use of hih for irr® in line 1, while Prakrit influence 
is noticed in the word ratana for Sanskrit ratna in line 

2. The inscription also contains a foreign name with an 
un-Indian sound as will be seen below. 

The first five syllables of the record in the first half 
of line 1 read hirmahSraja which is a mistake for iri- 
Maharaj-A°. We have a number of instances of the same 
grammatical error in early epigraphic records, c.g., sarvaicanda^ 
viratisrsfarajyasya for Sarva-Candavir-^tisrsta^rdjyasya in 
a Mathura Museum inscription of the time of Huviska 
(second century A.D.),2 hikandeivarahastina for iri-Candef- 
varahdstind in the Salri inscription (about the fourth century 
A.D.)3 Bind irirmmalavagandmnate for hi-Malava-gan-Smndte 
and hirmahdrdjanaravarmmani for hi~Mahdrdja-Naravarmmani 
in a Mandasor inscription of 404 A.D.^ It is of course 


1. Sec, Select Inscriptions, pp. 118-19, 132-84, 140-41, 144-52. 156-69, 
175 fif. 

2. Gf. LUders, op. eit., pp. 138 ff. His suggestion that the names 
s in the Salri and Mathura Museum inscriptions axe respectively 

^caq^t^lvarahastin and i&can^avlra does not take into account similar 
other cases and is no doubt wrong. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 68.* 

4. Sec Sthet Inscriptions,, pp, 377-78, text lines 1 and 5. 
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difficult to say whether the question of the age and pro¬ 
venance of the crystal can be linked with those of the 
above inscriptions. 

The last four syllables in the latter half of line 1 
read °varighsasya, the reading of the whole line therefore 
being ht-rmaiMa)hardj-Avarighsasya, ‘of the illustrious 
Maharaja Avarighsa (or, Avarighsa)/ Thus the passage 
speaks of a ruler bearing the foreign name Avarighsa (or, 
Avarighsa) and the Indian royal title Maharaja. The foreign 
origin of the king is thus not only indicated by his diademed 
head but also by his un-Indian name. 

^ It is well known that the son and successor of the 
Saka ruler RudradSman I (c. 130-55 A.D.) of Ujjayini, 

who ruled in c. 155-75 A.D., bore a name in which a 
foreign sound is represented by ghs. Rapson says, “In the 
transliteration of the foreign name DSmaghsada, which is 
borne by Rudradaman's son and successor and by two 
later members of the dynasty, it is possible in the case 
of these to trace three stages. Originally the latter portion 
of the name appears as ghsada, which may possibly be 
an attempt to express the Persian zada, *a son.' The un-Indian 
combination of the consonants ghs is next supplanted by the 
Indian j ; but, as the result jada is still no proper Sanskrit 
or PrakrJt word, it is further Indianised by the addition 
of iri. This form (i.e. DSmajadasri) is exclusively used 
by the second and third bearers of the name."l The name 
of the foreign ruler, mentioned in the inscription on the 
crystal, may be related to an expression like Persian av~rtz, 
‘dropping of water.' It may thus be Avarighsa = Avarlza 
= Avrtz. 


1. Catalogue, p. cxxii. The name of GhsSmotika, the great-great* 
grandfather of Damaghsada I, may alio be remembered in due 
connection. The Sanskrit and Prakrit forms for Persian zZtbt seem to 
be Jita vidjddch 
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It has to be noticed that DSmaghsada = DSmajada I 
of the Saka family of UjjayinI first transliterated the un- 
Indian sound of z by ghs and finally by j. Since the 
representation of z by ghs was becoming obsolete with the 
Sakas of UjjayinI as early as the latter half of *the second 
century A.D., it is difficult to assign king Avarighsa of 
our inscription, who adopted the earlier method in translitera¬ 
ting apparently the same foreign sound and does not appear 
to have flourished very far away from the Saka dominions, 
to a date much later than the second century A.D. This 
may be regarded as an evidence in favour of assigning 
the inscription roughly to the third century A.D. 

Seal inscriptions generally refer to a person, office, institu¬ 
tion, etc., in the sixth case-ending and rarely in the first case¬ 
ending or without any case-ending at all. It would therefore 
have been normal if our record would have stopped with 
the first line of writing. In that case it would have meant, 
*'[This is the seal] of the illustrious Maharaja Avarighsa,” 
and we could have supposed that the costly crystal intaglio 
was made for the use of an important representative of 
the king like a Minister Plenipotenciary. Unfortunately, 
the inscription has a second line of writing, the meaning 
of which is not quite clear. 

Line 2 of the inscription reads vamaratanayama in 
which ratana, as indicated above, apparently stands for Sanskrit 
ratna. Of course, the word v5ma may be taken to mean 
'adverse' or 'dear' in this context, so that vama-ratna would 
mean *a dear or favourite jewel' or ‘an adverse jewel.' 
In that case, the whole inscription would speak something 
in respect of a jewel of Mah3rdja Avarighsa, no doubt meaning 
the crystal bearing the epigraph. But, as it stands, vSma- 
ratandyama does not offer any sense. 

Particular precious stones were regarded as auspicious 
or inauspicious bearing good or evil to particular kings 
who were therefore advised to get their luck respecting 
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jewels examined by experts.! Sphafika or crystal, one of 
the important jewels,^ is stated to have been produced in 
the Kavera, Vindhya, Yavana, Cina and Nepala countries 
and considered the best among jewels for the purpose of 
destroying sin.® Auspicious stones were often fixed in oma* 
ments and worn, though a lot of them were preserved in 
the royal treasury.^ But the nature of the crystal under 
study and the negative inscription it bears would suggest 
that -it was meant neither for wearing nor for preservation 
in the treasury, but for the preparation of tokens by the 
king's representatives. Is it then possible to think that 
the intaglio was made for the use of three of king Ava- 
righsa’s high officers named Varna, Ratna and Ayama 
(Sanskrit Aryaman) ?5 If such was the case, the occasion, 
on which the services of the three officers were demanded, 
must have been an important one. 

The most important problems regarding the crystal 
relate to the age and nationality of king Avarighsa and the 
area over which he ruled. As regards the age and area, 
we have seen that he probably flourished in a region not 
far away from East Malwa about the third century A.D. 
Among the records of the foreigners found in East Malwa 
and belonging to dates between the second and the fourth 
century A.D., mention has to be made of the Sanchi ins¬ 
cription of the KusSna emperor Vasiska (beginning of the 
second century) and the Sanchi and Eran inscriptions 
of the §aka ruler ^ridharavarman (third century A.D,)^ 


1. Brhatsathhim, LXXX. 1. 

2. Cf. ibid., verses 4-3. 

3. Caru^a Pur Sim, Part I, LXXIX. J and 3. 

4. Ibid., LXVin! 13; LXXIX. 14; Seieet Inscriptions, p. 173. text fine |4. 

5. Cf. Select Inscriptions, p. 166, No. 62, text line 2. 

6. Ibid., pp. 144-48, IP0.811 CII, Vol. IV, pp. 13 flf., 606 ff. 
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who is called MahSdandan^yaka in a record of his thirteenth 
regnal year but Rajan and Mahdk^atrapa in anothei' epigraph 
of the twentyseventh year of his rule. It may be that 
Sridharavarman was at first a military governor of Ewt 
Malwa under some ruler but threw off the latter’s yoke 
at a later date. What relations the ^aka Mahdk§atrapas of 
UjjayinI (sometimes called Maharaja by their contemporaries) 
had with East Malwa in the third century A.D. and with 
Saka Sridharavarman, who flourished in the said area and age, 
is not quite clear. Akara (East Malwa) was conquered by 
the Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni (c, 106-30 A.D.) 
from the KsaharSta-Saka Mahdhatrapa Nahapana (119-24 

A.D.), but was reconquered by the Kardamaka-^aka rulers 

/ 

Castana and Rudradaman from the same SStavShana king 


within a short period. 1 Thus, on the decline of the Kusana 
empire, the Sakas began to hold sway over Western India toge¬ 
ther with East Malwa. Mahdrdja Avarighsa does not appear to 
have any place in the known genealogy of the UjjayinI 

r 

Sakas whose records are written in the Southern alphabet, 
^rldharavaman’s inscriptions are also written in Southern 
characters which appear to be somewhat earlier than the 
epigraph under study. Under the circumstances, it may 
possibly be conjectured that Mahdrdja Avarighsa established 
himself for a short time in the East Malwa region at the 
expense of the Sakas of UjjayinI, He may have been a 
^aka, though the title Mahdrdja instead of the expected 
Mahdk$atrapa is rather striking. Gan it be further conjectured 
that Sridharavarman, first a semi-independent governor and 
later an independent ruler, extirpated Avarighsa or his family 
originally on behalf of the ^akas of UjjayinI ? 

The dress and name of Mahdr^ja Avarighsa raise the 
interesting problem of the Indianisation of the foreign settlers 
of this country, to which reference has been made above. 


1. Cf. The Age of Imperiai Unity, pp. 182*83, 202-02k 
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YAVANA AND PARASIKA 
I 

In the medieval literature of India, the word Yavana 
is used as a synonym of Mleccha and indicates any for¬ 
eigner. The medieval epigraphic records represent the Indo- 
Muslim rulers often as Yavana and sometimes as Saka 
or even Yavana-Saka.l As late as the early centuries of the 
Christian era, however, by Yavana, the Indians understood 
the Greeks only. It was derived from Old Persian Yauna 
meaning originally the Ionian Greeks and, later, all people 
of Greek nationality. The Greeks settled in Ionia in Asia 
Minor, between Lydia and the Aegean sea , must have been 
in contact with the people of North-Western India since 
the time of Darius I (522-486 B.C.) as both were subjects 
of the Achaemenian emperors of Persia. 

The employment of Scylax of Caryanda in Caria by 
Darius, about the close of the sixth century B.C., for ex¬ 
ploring the route from the Punjab rivers to the Persian 
Gulf and of Indian archers in Xerxes’ army that was defeated 
at the battle of Plataea in 479 B.C. indicates that the people 
at least of the Uttarapatha division of India had direct 
knowledge of the Greeks from the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C. It is thus not improbable that Greek and Indian 
ofEicers in the service of the Achaemenian emperors as well 
as tradesmen of the empire belonging to the two nation- 


1. Bhaodarkar's List, Nos. 764, 859, 926, etc. 
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alities often met one another at the big cities of the 
Achaemenians. While Greek officers and soldiers are known 
to have been an important element in the Achaemenian 
administration, classical traditions of the fourth century B.C. 
regarding the Greek colony at Nysa in the valley of the 
Koh-i-Mor may probably be explained by suggesting em¬ 
ployment of Greeks in the Indian provinces of the Achac- 
menian empire. ^ In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the very word Yauna is used in the MahdbhSrata 
(XII. 207. 43 ), its Sanskritised and Prakritised forms 
Yavana and Yona being traced for the first time respectively 
in Panini’s A^tddliydyi^ (c. fifth century B.C.) and the inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka (c. 272-232 B.C.).3 

The conquest of North-Western India in 32’-325 B.C. 
and the foundation of a number of cities by Alexander 
in the occupied territory led to the intimate association 
between the Greeks and the Indians, since the cities were 
partially peopled by the Greek followers of the conqueror.^ 
The Greek element in one of the Alexandrias in Uttarapatha 
remained conspicuous for a long time even after the in¬ 
clusion of the area in the empire of Candragupta Maurya 
(c. 324-298 B.C.). 

The stories of the Maurya occupation of North- 
Western India, the foundation of the Seleucid empire on the 
ruins of the Achaemenian empire overthrown by Alexander 
and the surrender of parts of UttarSpatha by Seleucus to 

1. Cf Smith, Early History of India, 1924, pp. 65-56. 

2. IV. 1. 49 ; cf. the Varttika Ydvatutl^llpydm for the formation of the 
word Yavandni in the sense of the writing of the Greeks. 

3. Rock Edicts n and XIII. 

4. Cf. Alexandria amongst the Arachosiani (modern Kandahar), Alex¬ 
andria under die Caucasus (near Kabul), Boucephala and Nicaea (both 
near modem Jhelum), Alexandria at the confluence-of die Chenab and 
the Indus), Sogdian Alexandria (in Northern Sind) and Alexander's 
Haven (near the principal mouth of the Indus). 
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Candragupta Maurya are well known. For a century be¬ 
tween Seleucus' trial of strength with Candragupta about 
30*5 B.C. and the expedition against North-Western India 
Jed by Antiochus III about 206 B.C., the relations between 
India and the Seleucid empire were very cordial. The Yona 
subjects of Asoka mentioned in his edicts and his Yavana 
governor of Kathiaw'ar mentioned in the Junagadh inscription 
of 130 A.D.* appear to have been inhabitants of Afghanistan. 
In the records of ASoka and very often in early Indian 
literature, the Yonas or Yavanas are mentioned along with the 
Kambojas, and the Greek and Aramaic versions of Asoka s 
edict at Shar-i-Kuna (near Kandahar, the ancient Alexan 
a nongst the Arachosians’) are believed to have been mean 
respectively for tbe Greek and Kamboja subjects of the emperor, 
the latter apparently being Iranian autochthons of Af„ 
nistan and its neighbourhood.^ Alexandria near Kabul 
to bt^ mentioned in the Pali literature as Alasanda ^ 
district around it sometimes as the dipa (dvipa—doab of 
Alasanda. 3 

The Erragudi, Kalsi, Mansehra and Gimar versions 
of Rock Edict XIII contain a statement to the effect that 
there were no Br5hmanas and Sramaiias in the Yona country 
while the Mojjhimanikaya (II. 149) also states that, in the 
land of the Yonas and K5mbojas, there were only two 
social grades, viz. Arya and D3sa, and not the traditional 
catur-venna classification of the society as prevalent in other 
parts of India. But, as early as the time of Patanjali’s 
Mahdhhasya (on PSnini, II. 4. 10), the Yavanas and the 
Sakas were regarded as aniravasita or pure Sudra in the 
Indian social system and, a little later, the Manmmrti (X. 44) 

1. Select Inscriptions, p. 171. 

2. Ep. Ind, Vol XXXIT, p. 7. 

3. Cf. Malalasckera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, s-v. 

5 
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regarded both the peoples as degraded Ksatriya. 1 There is 
no doubt an apparent discrepancy between the Mahabhasya 
and the Manusmrti, though the social position of the pure 
Sudra and the degraded Ksatriya would practically be the 
same. The references appear to be to the Greeks of the 
Afghanistan region, v'ho established themselves in the north¬ 
-western areas of India about the beginning of the second 
century B.C. These Greeks gradually became Indianised by 
the adoption of Indian names, customs and religious beliefs 
and were ultimately merged in the Indian population. 


IT 


In an interesting paper on the question of Zoroastrian 
influence on early Buddhism in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume 
(Bombay, 1930), E. J. Thomas offered some suggestion; 
regarding the interpretation of the term Yavnna in Indian 
inscriptions and literature. It is generally believed that Yavana 
originally signified the Greeks, but that later it was used to 
mean all foreigners. Thomas however thinks it to be *an 
unnecessary assumption that the term must have first meant 
Greek to the Indians' (p. 212) and considers it to be unlikely 
‘that Indians could have distinguished the Yavanas from 
the Persians as specially Greek.’ “It is more probable,” 
he says, “that they learnt the name from the Yavana 

Note that, while Manu ascribes their degradation to the gradual 
giving up of nrescribed duties, the FTirivamxd (I. I.*), 12 ff ), Vayit 
Piirana (88. n6 ff.), etc., state that the Yavanas and some other 
K^triyas were compelled to chaage their dharma and vesa as a 
pf their 4efe^t at tfie hand? of thV Iksvaku king Sagara. 
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forces with whom they came in contact, and that they 
applied the name to all foreigners whose military power 
was represented by these Yavanas, that is, to the Persians 
generally" (pp. 282-83). As a sequel to these views of his, 
Thomas has been constrained to think that Arhtiyoka 
(Antiochus II Theos of Syria) has been called Yona-raja 
(i.e. a Yavana king) in the second and thirteenth rock 
edicts of Asoka, because he was ‘the chief ruler of what 
remained of the ancient Persian empire' (p. 282). Thomas 
thus seems to think that the word Yavana, fiom the 
earliest times, meant 'foreigner,' and not 'Greek' specially, 
and that the Indians never distinguished the Yavanas from 
the Persians. There is, however, evidence to show that 
neither of these two suggestions is justifiable.! 

As regards the first point, we must note that the Persian or 
any other foreign tribe is never known to have been called Yavana 
in the early literature and records of India.2 It is, on 
the other hand definitely known from a number 
of instances that the term Yavana denoted the 

1. D. R. Bhandarkar holds Cult., Vol. I, pp. 16-17, 519 flF) that ‘in 
early times Yavana always denoted the Greeks, but from the second 
century A. D. onwards, it seems to have been used to denote the 
Persians.' As we shall see below, this theory is equally untenable. For 
the evidence of the Raghuvamsa and the Junagadh inscription, see 
below. The reference to the Yavanas in the seventh century work 
Ffarsacarita in connection with Kakavarna, son of ^isunaga, proves 
nothing. 

2. It may be argued that since Tusaspha, who was Asoka's governor 

in Suraspa, had a Persian name but has been called Yavarta-raja 
in the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (c. 130-50 A.D.), 

the word Yavana in this case means a Persian. Names however 
can hardly be taken as proof of nationality. Vasudeva, the name 
assumed by a great Kusana king about the end of the second 
century A.D., is an Indian name ; but the Kusana king’s family 
was not certainly indigenous to India. Many early Indian inscriptions, 
moreover, mention Yavanas bearing Hindu names, e.g., Yavanq 
Camda (Candra) in Ltiders’List, No. 115$, 
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Greeks. Ariitiyoka being called Yona-raja may be e'iplained 
away, as he was ‘the chief ruler of what remained of the ancient 
Persian empire.' But that Yavana meant ‘Gi^ek’ is perfectly 
established by the evidence furnished by the Mahuvama, 
Milindapa^ha and the Besnagar pillar inscription of Heliodorus. 

Some gathds of the Mahdvamsa (XXIX. 30 ff.) give 
a list of countries and cities among which we get Yona- 
nagara-Alasanda (i.e. Alexandria, the city of the Yavanas). 
Alasanda has been identified with Alexandria, founded by 
Alexander the Great near Kabul. 1 Alasanda = Alexandria can 
hardly be a Persian town. According to the Milindapanlm, Mili- 
nda, who has been identified with the celebrated Indo-Greek king 
Menander, was born at Kalasigama in the dipa^ of Alasanda.’ 
This Milinda — Menander is said to have had his capital at 
SSgala, modern Sialkot in the Punjab.3 Again, in another 
passage, this Sagalanagara is said to have belonged to the 
Yavanas.4 Next we should note that the Besnagar pillar 
inscription mentions a Yona-dutci {i.e. Yavana envoy), named 
Heliodora (Heliodorus), son of Diya (Dion), who was an 
inhabitant of Takkhasil3 (TaksasilS, Greek Taxila) and 
was sent by Maharaja Arhtalikita (Antialcidas) to the court 
of the Sunga king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra5 who ruled about 
the latter half of the second century B.C.^ The Greek names 
of the Yona-duta and his father as well as of the king 
who sent him leave no doubt that the word Yond (Yavana) 
was used to mean the Greeks. Arhtalikita of the inscrip¬ 
tion is evidently the Indo-Greek king named Antialcidas 

1. Op. cit., Geiger’s ed., p. 194. 

2. Alasanda or Alasanda often mentioned as a city, appears here as a terri¬ 
tory Dipa (Sanskrit clvipa=doah) appears to mean a district between 
two rivers. See above, p. 65. 

3 I. 9 : JamhucTipe Sa^ala-mfrare Milinda ndma raja ahosi. 

4. 12: atthi Yonakanam nanaputahhedanam Sagalan—narna nagaram. 

5, Rapson, Ancient hu/ia, p. 157. 

Sn^ith, G Hist- Jnd-f 4th ed, p 238, note. 
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whose coins with both Greek and Indian legends have 
been discovered in the Punjab.^ The possible reference to 
Yavanardja Dimita in relation to MathurS in the HathigumphS 
inscription^ may also be noticed in this connection.3 

There is moreover evidence to show that the term 
Yavana was b jrrowed by the Indians directly' from their 
Persian neighbours. The Persians became acquainted with 
the Greeks chiefly through the Ionian colonists whom they 
called Yauna (Ionian). This term occurs in the inscriptions 
of Darius in a wider sense to signify the Greeks or 
people of Greek origin generally. As indicated above, the 
Persian word Yauna was borrowed by the Indians, the 
Mahdbliarata (XII. 207. 43), for example, having : 
Uttardpatha-janmdnab kirtayisydmi tan - api \ 

Yauna-Kdmboja-Gandhdrdh Kirdtd Barharaih saha il 
We have already stated that Yavana is only a Sanskritiscd 
form of Yauna of which the real Prakrit form is Yona, 

If the Indians learnt the use of the word from the 
Persians, it is hardly reasonable to suppose that they used 
it in an entirely different sense. It is possible that, from 
the time of the Persian occupation of North-Western 
India (i.e. from the sixth century B.C.) and probably from 
still earlier times,'! the people of that part of India had 

1. Smith, Catalogue of Coins, pp. 15-16. 

2. Select Inscriptions, p. 208. 

3. Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 84, note 31. 

4. Arrian says (Chinnock's ed., p. 399) that ‘the district west of the 
river Indus as far a.s the river Cophen is inhabited by the 
Astacenians and the Assacenians, Indian tribes. These were in 
ancient times subject to the Assyrians, afterwards to the Medes, 
and finally they submitted to the Persians and paid tribute to 
Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, as ruler of their land.’ Scholars like 
Ludwig, Hillebrandt and Weber think that the Persians were 
known to the Indians as Parsavah as early as the time of the 
Rgveda. See Macdoncll and Keith, Vedic Index t Vol. I, pp. 504-05 
iparhi) and pp. 521-2^ (pdrthava) ; sec also Camb. Hist, Ind>t 
Vol. 1. p. 322 and notes. 
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commercial relations* with Persia. It is therefore very probable 
that Indian merchants who visited the ba;^aars of Persia 
for purposes of merchandise came into contact with Greek 
merchants and called them Yauna in imitation of the 
people of that country. 

As regards the second supposition of Thomas, it may 
be said that, in early Indian literature and records, the 
Yavanas are not only distinguished from other foreign tribes 
but are mentioned side by side also with the P5rasikas, 
i.e. the Persians. The Nasik inscription of V5sisthiputra 
Pulumavi's nineteenth regnal year mentioas the Yavanas along 
with the Sakas and the Pah lavas who are said to have 
been routed by th^ SstavShaiia king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni (c. 106-30 A.D.). The Rdmdyana (I. 54. 21) 
distinguishes the Yavanas from other foreign tribes in 
passages like S'^dkdn=Yavana~misritdn (i.e. Sakas who had 
the Yavanas witn them).^ In the PurdV^s} the following 
foreign tribes are said to have belonged to the Udicya 
country : (1) Yavana, (2) Saka, (3) Darada, (4) Tusiira 
and (5) Pahlava. According to the Mahdhhdrata (V. 19], 
the KSmboja king Sudaksina marshalled Yavana and Saka 
forces at the great battle of Kuruksetra. In works like 
the Mdhdbhdrata (VI. 9), moreover, the Yavanas (Greeks) and 
the Parasikas (Persians) are sepdrately mentioned as peoples 
living in the Udicya-desa. Cf. 

Ydvands- Clnci-Kdmhojd ddrund Mleccha-jatayah i 

Sakfdgrdhdb KuldtthdS =cd HUndh Pdrasikaxh sdha ii 

1. As pointed out above, there seem to have been political relations 
as well. Indian soldiers in the Persian army arc known to have 
fought on Greek soil, while the Greeks too worked for the 
Persians in India (Smith, E. Hist. Ind., 4th ed., p. 40). 

2. See also Harivamsa, I. 15. 12 : 

Tatah §akdn—sa-Yavandn=‘KdmboJ^n=^PdraddThs’^tatha ) 
Pahlavarhs=‘C—aiva nihsesdn==^kartiah vyQ,vasitas<^tadd II 

3. E.g; Vdyu, 46. 105-21 ; see also 88. 122. 
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Rapson says* that the word Yavana denoted the 
Greeks ‘in the Indian literature and inscriptions of the 
last three centuries before and the first two centuries 
after the Christian era.' The latest extremity, however, 
must be pushed at least up to the age of KalidSsa who 
is supposed to have lived in the 4th and 5th centuries 
A.D. and to that of Vilakhadatta who lived still later. 
It is generally believed that, while describing Raghu's 
victorious campaign in the western countries, Kalidasa 
identifies the Yavanas with the Paraslkas. This belief is 
based on a wrong interpretation of verses 60-64 of Kalidasa's 
RaghuvarhSa, Canto IV, where, as a matter of fact, the 
poet clearly distinguishes the country of the Paraslkas from 
that of the Yavanas. In verse 60, Raghu is said to have 
started from the Aparanta (Northern Konkan) and to have 
gone by the sthala-vartma (land-route) to conquer the Para¬ 
slkas. The king had a strong navy^ and could have easily 
sailed from the Aparanta coast to the Persian shore. Why, 
then, did he go by the land-route ? The answer is to be 
found in the next verse wherein we are told that Raghu 
was jealous, as it were, of the merry-making of the Yavana 
girls. The host of Raghu's forces is here very happily 
compared with a-kala~jalad-odaya. Verse 61 thus clearly 
suggests that in going to Persia from the Northern Konkan, 
Raghu had to cross the country of the Yavanas with whom 
he had no mind to fight.3 Just as clouds temporarily 
prevent the lotuses from enjoying the sun, Raghu with 
his large army passed through the Yavana country frighten- 


1. Ancient India, p. P6. 

2. Cf. verse 33 which describes Raghu’s fight with the Vangas. 

3. C.^. verses 38 and 54 which describe Raghu's march through Utkala and 
Kerala without fighting with the inhabitants of those countries. 
It may be supposed that these countries were ruled not by indepen¬ 
dent kings but by feudatory rulers. 
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ing the Yavana girls and causing temporary cessation of 
their merry-making. 1 The case of the Yavana girls may 
be compared with that of the Kerala womln who were 
running this way and that way in extreme fright when, 
starting from the Pandya country, Raghu was marching 
through Kerala with a view to conquering the Apar3nta. 

In the passage asti tdvac-Chaka-Yavana Kirdta- 
Kdmboja-Pdrasilca-Bdhlika-prabhrtih of the Mudraiiaksa.a, 
Act II, Visiikhadatta also distinguishes the Yavanas from the 
PSrasikas. Another passage of the same type in an earlier 
work is S'aka-Yavana-Tusara-Parasikaih in the Padaidditka- 
bhdna ascribed to the beginning of the fifth century A.D.2 
In the Brhatscirhhitd (XIV. 17-18), Varahamihira mentions 
the Parasavas along with the Sudras, Yavanas, Ambasthas, 
Kambojas and Sindhu-Sauviras. It is not impossible that Parasava 


1. I am indebted for the suggestion to the late Prof. H.C. Raychaudhuri. 
Raghu did not fight with the Yavanas, but was going through 
their country to fight with the Parasikas who lived further west 
(cf. pascatyaih in verse 62). But the very appearance of his large 
army in the Yavana country was sufficient to cause terror in the 
hearts of the inhabitants. The poet says that Raghu could have 
avoided this, but that, as he wanted jealously, as it were, to put a 
stop to the merry-making of the Yavanls, he purposely preferred 
the land-route. In interpreting verses 59-65 of the Raghuvaihsa, 
IV, V. Venkayya also separated the Yavanas from the Parasikas. 
For his interpretation, see Arch. Surv. Ind., A.R., 1906-07, p. 218, 
note 1. See also Buhler, Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of 
Indian Artificial Poetry (p. 40) in Ind. Ant.,^ 1913. These may be 
the Yavanas defeated by Gautamlputra Satakari^ii along witii the 
Sakas and Pahlavas. The Yavanas were probably ruling at Sanjaya- 
pura (modern Sanjan) in the third century A. D. {Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XXXIV. p. 199). 

, See J.R.A.S., 1946, p. 61, 
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here signifies the Persians. Vskpati (8th century A.D.), 
author of the Gaudavaha, mentions the Parasikas in the list 
of peoples conquered by his master and hero, Yasovarman 
of KanaujJ 

Evidence thus shows that the Yavanas were generally 
distinguished from the Persians and other foreign tribes by 
the Indians in ancient times even as late as the sixth 
century A. D. and that therefore the Persians and Yavanas 
were not identical in the early period. 


1, Biihler, toe. cit. 
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TAJIKA 

I 


According to the Nausari plates^ of Kalacuri 490 
(739 A.D.), Pulakesin Avanijanasraya, the viceroy of 
Gujarat, received from the Calukya emperor of Badami 
some titles for repulsing a Tajika army which, after 
destroying the Saindbava, Kacchella, Surastra, Cavo[tka*]taka, 
Maurya and Gurjara kings, had come to reduce Navasarika 
with a view to penetrating into Daksinapatha. There is 
no doubt that these Tajikas were the Arabs who had 
established themselves in Sind early in the eighth century A.D. 
Arab merchants are known to have frequented the ports 

1. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1220. Tajika is spelt as Tayika in an 
inscription of king Ratnapala (eleventh century) of Assam who 
claims to have been a terror to the Vahikas and Tayikas (Bhattacharya, 
Kamarupasasanaval'i, p. 96), while the Sanskrit lexicons of the early 
medieval period also recognise the spelling Tarjika {ibid., p. 105,note 5). 
Sec also Monier-Williams’ Sans.-Eng. Diet, in which Tajika=Tayika— 
Tarjika is explained as a Persian word, but tajaka as the name of certain 
astronomical wOrks translated from Arabic and Persian. This is because 
Tajik (also Tajik) is explained in Persian lexicons as meaning ‘one who 
is not an Arab or Turk ; a Persian ; a person of Arabian origin brought 
up in Persia [or elsewhere].' In Sanskrit, the word T&jlka seems to 
have been used in the last of the three senses. Cf. also the Persian 
word Tazi meaning ‘Arabian, the Arabic language, Arabian [horse],* 
etc. A Chinese account represents the Pallava king Narasiihhavarman II 
(c. 700-25 A.D.) as ready to chastise theTa-che (Tajika) people {The 
Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, p. 380). For the Hijri era called Tajiklya- 
samvat, see Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 309, note, 
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and market-towns in the western and southern parts of 
India from before the beginning of the Christian era. 
There arc also several other epigraphic records throwing 
some light on the Arabs in the dominions of the early 
medieval kings of Western and Southern India. One of 
these inscriptions is the Chinchani plates of the time of 
the RSstrakuta king Indra III, published in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol, XXXII, pp. 45 ff. The village of Chinchani 
lies in the Dahanu Taluk of the Thana District of 
Maharashtra. 

The date of the charter is quoted in lines 58-60 as 
Saka 848, Vyaya, Vaisakha-sudi. 3, Aksata-trtiya (i.e. Aksaya- 
trtlyS), Monday. The details correspond to the 17th 
April, 926 A. D. 

The inscription begins with an introductory section in 
four stanzas, the first of which is in adoration of Girisuta 
and Hara (i.e. Piirvati and Siva). Verse 2 is also in adora¬ 
tion of Durg5, i.e. Parvati. The sage Agastya is adored 
in verse 3 and the Arya-de.nyd Mahaparsad in verse 4. 
Since Agastya was regarded as the leader of the Aryanisa- 
tion of Trans-Vindhyan India, he was an object of special 
veneration to the Brahmanists of the South. The Arya~ 
desiya Mahaparsad seems to have been an assembly of 
learned BrShmanas hailing from what was called ArySvarta 
(roughly, India to the north of the Vindhyas) in ancient 
Indian literature. The contents of the record would suggest 
that this assembly belonged to the city of SarhySna which 
is the modern Sanjan about 22 miles to the north of 
the findspot of the inscription. The same assembly is 
apparently mentioned in lines 29-30 as the Pa'ftca-Gaudiya- 
MahSparsad. 

The next four stanzas (verses 5-8) introduce the Yadu 
or Ysdava dynasty. This section speaks of the moon, his 
son Pururavas, and his son Ayus. It also mentions YaySti 
as one of the imperial rulers born in the said family and 
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Yadu as the son of YaySti and the progenitor of the 
Yadu-vamsa. Verse 9 refers to the birth of Qovindar3ja 
in the same family, otherwise called the RSstrakuta dynasty.^ 
This Govindaraja is the Rastrakuta king Govinda I, son 
of Indra I and grandson of Dantivarman I. The next 
stanza (verse 10) mentions the following four kings who 
ruled successively : (1) Kakkaraja (Kakka I), son of Govin¬ 
daraja ; (2) Indrar3ja (Indra II), son of KakkarSja ; (3) Danti- 
durga (Dantivarman II, 742-56 A.D.), son of Indraraja ; 
and (4) Krsnaraja (Krsna I, 756-75 A.D.), the younger 
brother of Dantidurga's father. Verse 11 similarly speaks 
of the following successive rulers of the RSstrakuta dynasty : 

(1) GovindarSja (Govinda II, 775-80 A.D.), son of KrsnarSja ; 

(2) Dhruvaraja (780-94 A.D.), younger brother of Govindaraja ; 
(3j Jagattunga (Govinda III, 794-814 A.D.), son of Dhruvaraja ; 
and (4) Amoghavarsa (t.e. Amoghavarsa I, 814-78 A.D.), 
son of Jagattunga. Verse 12 not only mentions Krsnaraja 
(Krsna II, 878-915 A.D.), son and successor of Amoghavarsa, 
but also refers to his own successor who was the son of his son 
named Jagattunga. The name of the grandson and successor 
of Krsna II is given in verse 13 as Indraraja (Indra III, 


1. That the Rastrakutas did not originally claim the Yadava lineage seems 
to be suggested by the description of Govinda III in his records. It is 
stated that the Rastrakuta family became unconquerable to its foes 
owing to the birth of Govinda III just as the Yadava race had been 
after the birth of Madhuripu, i.e. Krena-Visnu (cf. /nd. Ant., Vol. VI, 
p. 66, verse 11) thereby making a distinction between the two dynasties. 
The Sanjan plates (Ep. fnd., Vol. XVIII, p. 243, verse 3) of Amogha¬ 
varsa I, dated 871 A.D., refer to the birth of Rastrakuta Govinda 
I in the Yadu dynasty thus suggesting the identification of the two 
families. The Huvina-Hippargi inscription (802 A. D.) of the same 
Rastrakuta king mentions Ki^na I as Yadav-am&-odblwva, probably 
meaning an incarnation of Krsna, the Yadava par excUence. Cf. 
Bombay-Karnatak Inscriptions, Vol. I, Part i, p. 5, No. 9, text line 1. 
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915-28 A.D.) while the next stanza (verse 14) describes 
some of his achievements. 

Verses 16-20 introduce a subordinate of the Rastrakuta 

• • • 

king. It is said that, when Indra III Nityavarsa was 
reigning, there was a ruler named Madhumati who belonged 
to the Tajika (i.e. Arab) community, and that he had 
received the entire mandala or territorial division of SarhySna 
from Krsnaraja (Krsna II, 878-915 A.D.). Madhumati is 
no doubt the Sanskritised form of the Arabic name 
Muhammad.* This Arab chief was thus appointed the 
governor of SarhySna by Krsiia II and was continuing in 
his post during the rule of Indra III. It is stated that 
Madhumati subdued the chiefs of all the harbours 
(veldkula) of the neighbourhood, apparently on behalf of 
his master, and placed his own officials in them (verse 18). 
Verse 19 says that Madhumati's other name was Sugatipa 
and that he was the son of SahiySrahSra or Hi^Srahara 
or Yarahara. Unfortunately it is difficult to determine the 
Arabic forms of these two names under their Indian garb. 
Verse 20 says how this Arab governor of Samyana esta¬ 
blished free ferry on two streams [near Samyana, apparently 
on the Sanjan river] and also a feeding house [at Samyana] 
where Sali rice, curries and ghee were catered free of cost. 
Ver.se 21 states that Madhumati-Sugatipa’s minister was 
Puvvaiya. 


1. The same Arabic name is Sanskritized as Madhumada in the Panjim 
plates of Kadamba Jayakesin I (c. 1050-80 A.D.) of Goa, Madhumada 
is stated to have belonged to the Tajiya (i.e. Tajika or Arab) 
vamsa and to have been the son of Aliyama and the father of Cha- 
dama who was a capable and popular administrator under the 
Kadamba king. See C. P'. No. 3 of 1951-52 ; cf. Quarterly Jouvnal of 
the Bharat Itihds Samhdhak Mandal (Marathi), Vol. XXXI, No. 4, 
pp. 27 fF.; Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 390 (cf. pp. 172, 185-86). 
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Verse 22 states that there was a BrShmana named 
NSrayana-bhatta who was the son of VasudSva and belonged 
to the BhSradviXja gotra. This NarSyana-bhatta* had a son 
named Annaiya (later also called Annammaiya) who was 
a friend of Madhumati-Sugatipa's minister Puvvaiya and 
an obedient servant of Nityavarsa (i.e. Indra III). Annaiya 
or Annammaiya constructed a mafhika, i.e, a monastery 
or temple, at Samyana. The next stanza (verse 23) says 
that he also created an endowment consisting of landed 
property with the permission of Nityavarsa (Indra III). 
The nature of his endowment is made clear in the following 
part of the record in prose. 

The prose portion in lines 27 ff. states that, at the 
request of Annammaiya (the same as Annaiya of verse 
22) who belonged to the BhJlradvSja gotra and MaitrSyanl 
iakhd and was the son of NarSyana-bhatta and grandson 
of VSsudeva, Sugatipa alias Madhumati made a grant of 
the village of KSnaduka situated in the KolimahSra visaya 
within SarhySna-mandala together with half a Dhura of 
land in the village of Devihara with the permission of 
Paramahhatfdraka Maharajadhiraja Pararri^'hara IndrarSjadeva 
(Indra III)- The Dhur is regarded as l/20of a Bxsiwn which 
is 1/20 of a Bi%hd. But the word used in our record 
possibly indicates a bigger area of land. The purpose of 
the creation of the endowmen*^ was that the income accru¬ 
ing to it would be utilised for the repairs of the mathikd 
constructed by Annaiya or Annammaiya and also for the 
offering of naivedya to the goddess Dasami (apparently a 
form of the Mother-goddess Durga or Parvati often called 
merely the T>tvl or Bhagavatiy and the feeding of nine 

1. The name of the goddess reminds us that of Sasthi generally worshipped 
on the sixth day after the delivery of a child or on the sixth tithl of a 
fortnight. It also reminds us of the tithl called Vijayd Dasami (Xivina- 
ludi 10), famous for its association with the worship»of Durgi PS rvatl, 
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persons belonging to the PaUca^Gaudiya-rndhAparsad of 
Sarhyana. The goddess Dalami was no doubt worshipped 
in the mafhikd constructed by Annaiya or Annammaiya. 
The Pci^cCL-Gaudty(i mdhd.parsad seems to be the community 
of Gaudlya or North Indian BrShmanas settled at Samyana. 
The five classes of these BrShmanas arc called : (1) SSras- 
vata, (2) KSnyakubja, (3) Gauda, (4) Maithila, and 
(5) UtkalaJ 

Although it was Annaiya or Annammaiya who created 
the endowment according to verse 23, the prose part of 
the record refers to it as one created by the governor 
of Sarhyana. This is because the creation of a rent-free 
holding was the prerogative of the government. The creation 
of the endowment was declared by the governor at an 
assemblage of the Hamyamana pauras, Dhruvas and Visdyik- 
adhikdrikds of Sarny3na. Of these, the third expression 

indicates the officers of the various administrative offices 
of the district round Samyana. The Dhruvds were superin¬ 
tendents of the collection of the royal share of the produce 
of the fields from the farmers.2 The expression hdmyamdnd- 
pdurd (Jidmjamdnd-udgard-pdura) is met with in some 
records of the Northern Konkan region, and it has often 
been understood in the sense of ‘the citizens of Haihyamana, 
i. e. Samy5na.*3 Unfortunately Hirhyamana cannot be regarded 
as another form of the name of Sarhysina since the latter 
name itself occurs in the compound imm diately before 
hdfiiyamand, J. J. Modi traced the origin of the word to 
Avestic hanjamand and Persian dnjumdn and took it to 


1. See IHQ, Vol. XXVIII, p. 133, Stud Geog Anr. Med. Ind., 

pp. 121*22. 

2. Cf. Select In.w:riptionst p. 404. note 1 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 168. 

3. See Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part ii, pp. 16-18; cf. also pp. 342-43; 
Vol. XIV, pp. 502, 418. 
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indicate the settlement of the Parsees.i He also thinks that 
this Pardee colony stood at Sanjan which was therefore 
called Harijamana or Hamyamana. Of course»our inscription 
may refer to the Parsee community of Samyana ; but it 
does not support the suggestion that Hamyamana was 
another name (or another form of the name) of Samyana. 
In the records quoted by Modi, the reference may be to 
the Parsees’ colonies in different cities of the Northern Konkan 
and not to a particular city of theirs, since the said 
charters appear to have had little to do particularly with 
the town of Sanjan. The expression hamyamana or ha^ja- 
mana is found in Kannada inscriptions as ha'^jamana 
which is the same as panca-vanna of the lexicons, a^ju- 
vannam in Tamil and pa^ca~varna in Sanskrit. It is under¬ 
stood in the sense of the five artisan classes, viz. the 
goldsmith, blacksmith, brasier, carpenter and stone-mason.^ 
The boundaries of the village of KSnaduka are 
quoted in lines 33-35. The village was granted with the 
rights called udrahga (i.e. fixed tax), parikara (i.e. uparikara, 
occasional tax), bhoga-bhdga (i.e. periodical offering of fruits, 
etc., and the royal share of the produce of the fields), 
danda-dai-apar^dha (i.e, fines for the 'ten* crimes), 

dh^nya-hirany-adeya li.e. taxes in grains and cash), utpadyomana- 


1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XU, pp. 173-76. 

2. As. Hes., Vol I, p. 357; Ind. Ant., Vol. V, pp. 276 ff. ; Vol. IV, 
pp. 33 ff. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, pp. 291-92. Of the expressions used in 
inscriptions, harhyamana-paura or hoHjamana-paura would mean 'the 
artisans and other citizens’ and harhyamamya’mukhya 'the elders 
of the artisan communities ’ while haHjamana-nagara-paura-trivarga 
means 'the three classes, viz. haffjamana, nagara and paura.’ The 
word nagara here means 'the mercantile community* as in many 
South Indian inscriptions. 
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vi^ii^pratjftya (i.t. income in respect of free labour)^ 
abhjantara-siddhi {i.e, income from agricultural land) and a« 
chdfa bhata^praveia {i.e, inadmissibility of royal agents). But the 
rights did not include the following three : nidhsna {i,t» trea* 
sure trove), alipaka (also called allyaka, i.#. the income from 
honey and honeycomb) and kumiirUsShasa^do^a (*.#. fines for 
the violation of the modesty of unmarried girls). The gift 
lands were made a permanent endowment. 

Some of the usual imprecatory and benedictory stanzas 
(verses 24-34) are quoted in lines 40-58, with a similar passage 
in prose in lines 45-50. The date when the charter was 
written is given in words and figures in lines 58-60. It is 
stated in lines 60-63 that the document was written by Sugata, 
son of Ajita who had been the Sandhivigrahika (minister fr>r 
war and peace) of Dhruvaraja, with the cognisance of Vathaiya, 
a Dhruva of Saihyana, and under orders from Sugatipa who 
received instructions in this matter from Paramioara 
ParamabhaUdraka Mahsrdjsdhirsja Nityavarsadeva (Indra III) 
meditating on the feet^ of his predecessor Akalavai;sadeva 
(Krsna II). As in many other records of the kind, the docu* 
ment is stated to be authoritative even if here and there a 
letter was omitted from it or unnecessarily put in it. Verse 
35 prays for the continuous rule of the chief Sugatipa, repre« 
sented as the donor of the village of Kanaduka tt^ther with 
half a Dhura of land at Devihara, and for the rehabilitation of 
Annaiya (Annammaiya), Revana and Kautuka, apparently 
after their death, in the mountainous abode of the gods (t.s. on 
the Sumeru), through the grace of the Devi. This Devi is no 
other than Bhagavati Dasami who is mentioned in line 30 and 
whose image was installed in the mafhikd constructed by 
Annaiya or Annammaiya at Samyana. The mention of 
Revana and Kautuka along with Annaiya (Annammaiya) in this 
stanza suggests that they were also responsible for the construc¬ 
tion of the temple and the installation of the Devi in it. Indeed 
6 
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'Another inscription^ from the same place, seems to refer to 
•thd said math^s as built by Kautuka alone. This may have 
‘been due to the fact that Annaiya and I^evana were the 
•younger brothers of Kautuka. The last stanza (verse 36) of 
*the inscription contains the prayer that the charter might last 
■for ever through the grace of the Devi. There is a benedictory 
passage of the usual type at the end of the record in line 67. 

The inscription raises several interesting points, one 
of them- being its date. It shows beyond doubt that the 
Rastrakyta king In^dra^III surnamed Nityavarsa ruled at least 
cjpyn, to April,p^6 A.D. The Nausari plates® of Indra III 
Record ^ f^rant ;pi^de on the occasion of his patta-bandh-otsava, 
or festival of corqnatjon on the 24th February 915 A.D. The 
Daudapur inscription® of the 23rd December 918 A.D. referr¬ 
ing- to the reign of Prabhutavarsa (Govinda IV, son of Indra 
m.. led scholars to believe that Indra III died before that date, 
though the Cambay plates* of Govinda IV were issued on the 
cpccasion of his own coronation {paUa^bandha) on the 10th May, 
930 A.D. In The Ra^frakuias and their Timei, published in 
1934, A. S. Altekar suggested that Indra died in 917 A.D.,^ 
although Sewell’s The Historical Inscriptions of Southern Iridia, 
published tvyo years earlier, refers to Nos. 271-72 of 1918, 
dated 922 A.D. as belonging to the reign of Nityavarsa Indra 
lil.® But, some years later, R. S. Panchamukhi and A. S. 
l^ariiahU^lia Ayyhr referred to certain inscriptions of Indra III, 
the 'tdfef of which (from Kamalapuram in the Cuddapah 
DistriiV) is datdd the 23rd of December 925 A.D.7 They 

U . Bp. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 55ff. 

2{. ffld. v4n/., Vol. XII, p. 253. 

3^ Ibid., p. 222. 

4/ Efi. Ind., Vol, VII, pp. 27fl‘. , 

5. ‘ of cif.',p. 105. 

6. ' pp.. 43, *383*84. 

Report on. K/innada Research in Bombay Province, 1939-40, pprf 
3^ (T. ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, p. 162. :.< 
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also suggested that the 'Halerifti iusci^iptlon’^of 
Nirupama^Vallabha, dated Decchiber -927‘ -A.D./ - be/iongJ 
to the game Rastrakuta monarch* - But storifi 

inscriptions quoted by Paacl^ahlukhi and* Ayyetr* gjt»fel‘the 
genealogy of the king. Sojtpp of these records metiHoif 
the king, 4 ^idet his biruda Nitygvarsa arjd it.was somttitnes 
believed that Govinda IV ^ns* also caHjed* Nityavarsa'liko his' 
father.^ Ihus the inscription .unddi Mudy, which ndt'iOhly 
quotes a verifiable date but also a complete genealo^;)! of'tHe 
Imperial Rastrakfitas from Govinda I to Nity^ivirsa'India IIIj 
throws further light on the point* of controversy and clearly 
supports the views of Pancbamiikhi and Ayyar. But tHe. 
recent suggestion of K. A. Nilakanta Sistti,^ bas'cfl on aa 
inadequate appreciation of the evidence discussed by theisaid. 
scholars, that India III ended hh ijule in the*^ year 9_7 A.EK^*. 
is appaiently wrong. 7’he BhadTina grant’ of ^ilaharaAparSjita 
clearly states that Amoghav^t’^a JI^ elder brotherjof Ooviaaia- 
IV, ruled for one year, whilp, already shown above,. tHe i 
coronation of Govinda IV took place, ajn the IQth Maiy 93Q[l 
i\.D. and he must have ascendedi.the.tlirotiei shortl^fhefore 
that date. Besides tbe^ Dandapnt^.inSicriplion, probably? ^sujeti 
dijring his governorship over fhei in i*question undea'hin 

father, the earliest inscriptions of tho. reigte oX'Govinda USaiic.. 
the Gaonri plates and the Kalas (lips^ript^an rcJpactiweiyr . 

t^e 17th and 30th.Janqary ^qf ffcjtthercfoiei, does*., 

not appear to have ascend^ld dr/* t^^nftjnjJiith .(Jacliet llidtl the., 
beginning of the ycai 930 Thus t,h? <>nc yeaj’i reign 


1. *' A. R. Ep., 1916, para. 38 ; ARASi, 1929-30, p. 173 ;■ TAtd^-i950-34-, PalrT 

, , I, p. 235. Even in a recent publication, . Altekar suggests,that Indka > 
III died in 922 A.D. (cf. The Age of Impeiial ed. Majumdar, 

1955, p. 13). 

2. * Histdry of South India, 1955, p. 169. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 267. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XXIII, pp JOr. AT. ; Vo!. Mil pp.* 3:9 IT 
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of Amoghavar$a II may be regarded as roughly corresponding 
to the year 929 A.D, Indra III, therefore, seems to have 
ruled till the end of 928 A.D. 

The governorship of a Tajika or Arab over Samyana under 
the Rastrakuta kings Kr^na II and Indra III, known for the first 
time from the inscription under study, supports the statements 
of certain early Arab writers. The Balharas (Ballaha-rayas or 
Vallabha-rajas, i.e. the Rastrakuta monarchs) of Mjlnklr (*.#. 
Manvakheta or Malkhed) find mention in the writings of 
Sulaiman ( 831 A.D.), Abu Zaid (before 916 A.D.), Ibn 
Khurdadba (before 912 A.D.), A1 Ma‘sudi (932-33 A.D.). 
A1 Istakhri (about 951 A.D.) and Ibn Haukal (between 943 
and 968 A.D.).‘ These authors give the general impression 
that the Balharas and their subjects were extremely partial to 
the Arab Musalmans and, according to Ibn Haukal and A1 
Istakhri, Musalman governors of cities were employed by the 
Balharas. ' It is also stated by them that none but Muslims 
ruled over their co-religionists living in that empire, apparent¬ 
ly meaning thereby that the Rastrakutas appointed Qazis to 
look after the religious and judicial aflfairs of their Muslim 
subjcjicts who were mostly of Arab nationality. Since, however, 
Muslim administrators did not so long figure in the epigraphi- 
cal records of the Raftrakutas, Altekar considered the state¬ 
ments of the Arab writers as unreliable.* But the present 
inscription proves the veracity of the statements of Ibn Haukal 
and A1 Istakhri, Since Madhumati Sugatipa was appointed 
governor of Samyana sometime before the end of the rule of 
Krfna II In 915 A.D., he was continuing to hold the import¬ 
ant post for more than a decade. He must have been a 
successful administrator capable of preserving friendly relations 
with the pec^les of communities and creeds other than his 


Elliot and Dowion, History of India as told by its own Historians, Vol. 
X. pp. 3 ff., 9 f., 13 fir., 21 fiV, 27 ff., 34. 

2. Vue Raffrabifas and thrir Times, p. 187. 
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own. The way he associated himself with tj[ie construction 
of a Hindu monastery or tenn|>te, the installation of an image 
therein and the creation of a permanent endowment in its 
favour throws welcome light on the outlook of the Arab 
Musalmans of those days. This is in striking contrast with 
the policy of most of the later Muslim rulers of India. 

The Arab governor’s rule over the district around Samyina 
during the reigns of the Raftrakuta kings Kr^na II (878-915 
A.D.) and Indra III (915-28 A.D.) throws interesting light on 
the history of the ^ilahiras of the Northern Konkan. We know 
(hat, during the reign of Amoghavarsa I (814-80 A.D.), the 
Silaharas claimed to be rulers of the whole of the Konkan as 
feudatories of the Rastrakuta monarch and that they again 
became powerful in the area after the decline of Ra§trakuta 
power about 973 A.D.‘ It now appears from the present 
inscription that, with the appointment of a governor over 
Samyana-mandala comprising wide areas of the Northern Kon¬ 
kan, during the reign of Krsna II, the l^ilaharas became rulers 
of only parts of the territory over which they had been ruling 
as feudatories of Amoghavarsa I. 

Among the geographical names mentioned in the 
inscription, the reference to Paflea-gauda is very interesting. 
The name Gauda has been used here to indicate North India 
mentioned elsewhere in the record as Aryadesa, i.e. Aryavarta. 
The name is known to be used variously as that of a city in 
Eastern India, of the country around the saidcity, of the 
countries of Eastern India collectively and of the whole of 
Aryavarta or Northern India.® It is well known that the name 
Samyana, applied to both a city and a masala or territorial 
division, is preserved in that of modern Sanjan in the Thana 
District of Bombay. 


1. C«:., Vol. I, Part ii, pp. 538 ff. 

2. Siresr, Stud^ Gtog. Ahc. Med. Ind., pp. 110 ff. 
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An inscription, originally ifroin Somanatha Patan in the 
former Junagadh State in Kathiawar but now fixed in a wall of 
the temple of Harsada (not Hatsala) Mat.i at the neigh¬ 
bouring town o/Veray^l; was edited by E. Hultzsch in the 
Indian Antiqtmrji .ypl.,,?C!lj>:1882, pp. 241-45, without illus¬ 
tration. It was als 9 ^tj^aiisgrlbed in the Bhdvnagar Inscriptions, 
pp, 224 fi - 

Hultzsch’s, treatment of the inscription exhibits the 
carefulness aji^d ability expected of him. His paper also contains 
a learned translationlof tbc whole document. However, while 
going through Hultzsch’sitmriric^tjon of the Veraval inscription, 
I. felt that:,he did not understand the meaning of some of 
the words and passages' occurring in the record. I have 
little, to add tct Hilltzsch's introductory discussion excepting 
that Sanskrit satka (Pali santaka, ‘belonging to’) which has 
invariably been written in the inscription as sakta, is often 
noticed in the latter corrupt form in the documents quoted 
in the Lekhapaddhati which is a medieval product of the 
Gujarat-Kathiawar’ region.^ 

The inscription begins with a passage in prose and a 
verse in Antlftubh (lines 1-2), both recording the author’s 
obeisance to VisVanatha (literally,‘the lord of the universe’). 
In the stanza in question, Visvanatha is also called l^unyarupa 
(literally, ‘one whose form is the void’), Visvarupa (literally 
‘having various forms’) and Laksyalaksya (literally, ‘visible 

1. See op. cit., pp. 98, 100, etc. Sanskrit sakta, with which satka is confused, 
has not exactly the same sense, although both the words may be used in 
the sense of ‘attached to’, ‘relating to’. For satka in early medieval re¬ 
cords, see, e.g., Ep, Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 98, text line 1; Vol. I, p. 164; etc. 
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and [at tlic same time]’ or ‘scarcely visible’). The 

same Visvanatha is again mentioned in the following passage’ 
in prose (line 2) as one to whom the followers of the Pro¬ 
phet Muhammad were attached or devoted. This shows that, 
the words Viivarupa^ etc., have been used to indicate Allah 
the God of the Muhammadans. It is difficult to say whether/ 
from tliis, the author of the record has to be regarded as a 
Muhammadan, although there is no doubt that he hadanf 
idea about the God of the Muhammadans and knew the! 
meanings of a number of Arabic words. ■ ” 

Lines 2-4 quote the date of the inscription as Sunday-tho 
13th of the dark fortnight of the month of Asadha in the 
year counted in accordance with the following four, eras : (1), 
year C62 of Rasula Mahamniada,^ the preceptor {Bodhaka) of 
the sailors {J^au-jana) devoted to Visvanatha {i.e.y the Muslim 
sailors who were devotees of Allah and were present at the 
locality in question in connection with their business) ; (2) year 
1320 of king Vikrama (i.e., of the Vikrama Samvat) ; (3) year. 
945 of the Valabhi (i.e., Gupta) era; and (4) year 151 of the, 
Simha era. The date corresponds to Sunday, the 25th May 
1264 A.D.- The Hijri era, described as the era of Rasul Muha¬ 
mmad, has been mentioned first because the transactions^ 
recorded in the inscription relate to a Mulianunadan. But 
the month of the Muslim calendar has not been mentioned. 
The corresponding year of the Simha era, used in a few 
records of the Kathiawar region, shows that the era started in 
1113A.D. probably in commemoration of the annexation of 
South Kathiawar by the Caulukya king Jayasimha Siddharaja. 
(1094-1144 A.D.).3 


1. /.e., Rasul Muhammad. Arabic /?asu/ means ‘a messenger’ Muhammad 
being regarded by the Musalinans as the messenger of God. 

2. Inc/. AuL, Vol. XIX. p. 180, No. 129. 

3. ' Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part i, p. 176. ' * ’ 
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Lines 4-6 introduce the reign of the Caulukya-Vaghela 
king Parameivara Paramabhaftaraka Mahsrajadhirdja Arjuna- 
deva who was residing at Anahillapataka (i.e., his«capita! Anhil- 
wada, modern Patan in ihe Mehsana District of Gujarat). The 
king is stated to have been endowed with all the royal epi¬ 
thets {raydvall) and enjoyed the titles Mhsankamalla (literally, 
‘the fearless wrestler’), Arirajahxdayaialya (literally, ‘a dart in 
the heart of the hostile kings’) and Caulukya-cakravartin (i.e., 
the Gaulukya emperor). King Arjuna is also described as 
having obtained great prowess {praudha-pratapa) as a favour 
{vara) from the god Umapati (^iva). 

The next passage in lines 6-7 refers to the administration 
conducted by the king’s subordinate whose name was Mahd~ 
tndiya (literally, ‘the great administrator or minister’) Maladeva 
and who enjoyed the feudatory title Ranaka. Maladeva’s 
official function is indicated by the passage irUrlkaran-adi- 
samasia-mudrd-vyapdrdn—paripanthayatit literally meaning, 
‘conducting all the business of the seal such as the making 
of iri-fri [at the beginning of documents] (i.e., the drawing 
up of documents).* This was, however, the usual style of 
early medieval documents for introducing the king’s principal 
administrator of the kingdom and his viceroy of a province.^ 
Maladeva was therefore either Arjuna’s chief minister or the 
chief administrator of his kingdom or, more probably, the king’s 
viceroy in charge of the administration of Kathiawar. The 
following passage in lines 8-9 refers to the administration 
(pratipatti) of the PdUcakula at Somanathadevapattana which 
is called Somanathadevanagara elsewhere in the inscription and 
is the same as modern Somanatha Patan near Veraval. The 
expression PaHcakula indicates a board of administrators 
consisting of 6ve [or more] members. It is the Pdflcayat of 
various parts of the country and is similar to the Cauthiyd 
of Rajasthan, The Cauthiyd were ‘the town-magistrates’ and 

.1, See Ep> End., Vol. XXXIl, p. 152 and note 2 ; p. 166. 
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a self-instituted tribunal of which the head was the Nagarselh 
or chief citizen, and the four members were tantamount to 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, who held their court and 
decided all civil cases.^ 

Thus the initial part of our inscription down to line 9 
refers to the dale of the record, on which the king of the 
country was Caulukya-Vaghela Arjuna, Maladeva was the 
governor of Kathiawar and a Paricakula was in charge of 
the administration of Sornanathadevapattana where the ins¬ 
cription was written and engraved. The number of members 
of this PaUcakula is not indicated although two of them 
are stated to have been : (1) Para Virabhadra des¬ 

cribed as a great teacher of the ^aiva doctrine called Pasupata, 
as great among the great scholars and as one who was an 
incarnation of dharma and was called Ganda or as the best 
{ganda, literally‘a rhinoceros’)* among people who were incarna¬ 
tions of dharma, and (2) Abhayasimha who is called Pm and 
Maham both of which are abbreviated forms of the person’s 
designations. Para, which is a contracted corrupt form stan¬ 
ding for Sanskrit Purohita (i.c., a priest), occurs twice else¬ 
where in the inscription (lines 24 and 25). Pari is a contraction 
of Gujarati Pdrikha (Sanskrit Pdrlkfa or Parlk^aka), often found 
in the epigraphic and literary records of the area in question,® 
It is now a surname amongst the people of the mercantile 
community. The Lekhapaddhati uses Maham as a contraction 
of Mahantaka which is a term of respect among the mercantile 
people of Gujarat and is sometimes explained as ‘an 
accountant’ or ‘a clerk’Thus the Saiva teacher Virabhadra, 
a priest of a local temple which may or may not have been 


1. Tod, Annah and Antiquities of Rajasthan, ed. Crooke, Vol. II, p. 682 ; cf. 
Vol. II, p. 171. Sec also below. 

2. Cf. expressions like nara-vyUghra. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXT, p* 12 ; Lekhapaddhati, pp. 102, 116. 

4. Lekhapaddhati, pg. 100,102. 
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tlic temple of Somanatha, was the Iiead of the Paflcakula of 
Somanathadevapattana and his chief associate in the board of 
administrators was Abhayasimha of the m^cantile class. 
Virabhadra and Abhayasimha are known from two other 
records from Kathiawar.^ 

Lines 9-11 introduce the chief figure involved in the 
transactions recorded in the inscription. He is J^akhu Nora- 
dina Piroja who was the son of Khoja, Kau Abu^Brahima of 
Hurmuja-desa and came to Somanathadevanagara in connec¬ 
tion with his business when Amlra Rukanadina was governing 
his chiefdom around the harbour of Hurmuja. In 

this section, JVdkhii stands for Arabic JVdkhudd meaning ‘the 
captain or commander of a ship’. Khoja stands for Arabic 
Khwdjah meaning *a rich man or merchant.’ As regards J\fau, 
there arc two words in (jur record, of which it may be a 
contraction, viz. Xaujana (a sailor) in line 2 and Xauvittaka (a 
leader or owner of a ship) in line 22. But Piroja, who is 
called Nakhii (i.e., Xdkhucld) in lines 11, 18 and 20, is menti¬ 
oned as Mau Piroja twice in line 33. Thus Nau stands for 
Xauvitlaka, the same as Arabic jYdkhuda. Amtra is Arabic 
Amir meaning ‘a commander, ruler or nobleman’. Hurmuja 
is the island of Ormuz in the strait connecting the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman, which is referred to in a docu¬ 
ment in the LekHapaddhati in the expression Hurmaji-vdhana 
meaning ‘a ship from Ormuz.’® The Arabic names mentioned 
in the section are Ruknuddin, Abu Ibrahim and Nuruddin 
Firuz (called I'iroja or Firuz only in lines 17, 20 and 33). 


1. Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 103 (verse 29), p. 107 (concluding section of the 
text). The first record mentions Ganda as a secondary name of Vira¬ 
bhadra while the second, dated Vikrama 1328, speaks of the pratipatii 
or administration of Abhayasimha who was probably the head of the 
local Pancakula at the time. 

2. Sec Ep. Ind , Vol. XXXI, p. 12; :/BRS, Vol. XL, Part 2, p. 12; Lekha^ 
paddhati, p. 133 (veldkula). 

3. See op. cit., p. 113. 
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The sentence ending in line 17 states that the said 
Ndkhudd Nuruddin Firuz secured a plot of land for doing 
whatever he wanted to do with it {yath-e^ta-kama-karaniyatt¬ 
end) together with the nava-nidhana and in accordance witli 
the principle of sparsana- Some scholars have explained nava- 
nidhana occurring in maiiy other inscriptions of the area in 
question as ‘new taxes impose(i for the fitst time at tlic date 
of the grant*,^ although the real meaning seems to be ‘a fresh 
assessment of tax’. The lexicons mention ‘a gift or donation’ 
among the many meanings of the word sparsana. Nuruddin 
Firuz therefore seems to have received the plot of land as 
a gift, although he had to pay taxes for it. The said piece of 
land is stated to have been sititatccl at Mahajanapali lying 
in Sikottari outside Somanruhailcvanagara. It is further stated 
that the land was secured fiom Bijia Raja Chacla, the son of 
Raja Nanasimha, in the presence of all the jamdthas as well 
as of the leading men [Mahanaloka probably standing for 
Sanskrit Mahalloka) including the following persons : (1) 

Bthatpuru^a Tha Palugidcva who was the Pratyaya of Maha- 
jana Mahajanapali) attached to the drotil of Somanatha- 
deva,2 (2) Brhalpurusa Rd.iaka Somesvaradeva, (3) Brkatpuru^a 
Tha Ramadeva, (4) Brhalpurusa Tha Bhimasimha and (.5) Bx- 
hatpurusa Raja Ghada. Chacla who was present on the 
occasion of the donation of the land in favour of Nuruddin 
Firuz seems to be the same as the person of that name who 
was the son of Nanasimha and one of those from whom Firuz 
secured the land. In this section, jamdtha is Arabic jamd^at 
meaning ‘the assembly or congregation [of Muhammadans in 
the Somanatha Patan area].’ Rdja is a contraction either of/?a- 
japutra {Rdjput) or Rdjakula (R'lwal), more probably the latter 


1. Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 256. 

2. It is also possible to think that all or some of the persons mentioned 
along with Palugidsva were the Fiatyayas of the land concerned. 
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which was a title of nobility often used in the LekhapaddhatiA 
Brha stands for Erhalpuru^ay possibly the same as Mahajana 
(called Maha'ialoka in line 14), although the r^al meaning of 
the word in the present context is uncertain. Tha is an 
abbreviation of Thakkura, a title of nobility, and is often 
noticed in the literary and cpigraphic records of the area 
in question.2 Pralyaya means ‘a dependant or subject* and 
may mean *a lessee’ in the present context. The word dronl 
here apparently means ‘an estate belonging to a temple*. 

The next sentence in lines 17-20 states that the said 
Xdkhu {Nakhuda) Firuz, the supporter of his faith {dharma- 
bdndhava)i having been extremely pious and in accordance 
with the prescription of the scripture of his own faith, caused a 
place of worship (dharma-sthdna) in the shape of a mijigiti 
(Arabic masjid, mosque) to be made within the area of the 
said plot of land for his own salvation {atmanah irey-ortham) 
with the help of Brha Raja (i.e. Brhalpuru^a-Rdjakula) Chada 
mentioned above. The additional purpose underlying the deed 
is stated to have been the attainment of fame lasting as long 
as the sun and moon would endure. The mosque is stated 
to have been made facing the east. The expression dharma- 
bandhava means ‘one whose only friend is his religious faith*. 
It may possibly also mean ‘persons who have become friends 
on an oath in the name of their religious faith.’^ Taken in the 
sense, the passage would mean that Firuz was a great friend 
of Chada. The nature of the help given by Chada to Firuz 
in the construction of the mosque, besides the gift of the 
piece of land, cannot be determined. 

The latter part of the inscription records certain grants 
made in favour of Firuz’s mosque by Firuz himself. The 


1. See op. cit., pp. 99, 101, 105; cf. p. 125. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, p. 12; lAkhapaddhati, pp. 99, 101; cf. p. 126. 

3. Cf. expressions like dharma-putra {Ep. hid., Vol. XXXII, p, 34-0). 
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purposes for which these grants were made arc stated in 
lines 21-24 to be as foJlows : (1) for the maintenance of the 
place of worship in the shape of the mosque; (2) for the 
daily provision of worship, light, oil and drinks [in the mos¬ 
que] ; (3) for [the maintenance of] the Malima (Arabic Mu*al- 
lim, ‘an instructor’), Modina (Arabic Mu^azzifij ‘a public crier 
to prayers’) and a monthly reader [of the holy Quran]; (4) for 
the observance of particular religious festivals {pujs-mahotsava) 
like the Barstijabi-khatamardiri in accordance with the custom 
{samdcsra) of the leaders or owners of ships {Nau^vittaka ); 
and (5) for the annual [expenditure] on choha and runs and 
the repairs to the rents [in the building] and the wearing 
out [ofits parts] {bhagna-vUlrna-samdracana). Iri this section, 
BardtUabi is no doubt the same as Shah-i-barUj a Muslim 
festival observed in the night of the 14th of the month of 
Shaban in memory of dead ancestors. It is called the night 
of record {bardt) as an angel is supposed on this occasion to 
inspect a register of conduct of all living persons. The 
expression khatamarstri appears to mean the night when 
Khaim (literally ‘completion’) is observed, i.e. when thi 
reading of the entire Quran is completed in a single night. 
Choha is Gujarati cho meaning ‘mortar’ and cund is Sanskrit 
curna or lime, both required for the purpose of repairs and 
white-washing. 

The gifts made in favour of the mosque, enumerated 
in lines 24-32, are the following; (1) the entire palladikd 
belonging to the god Vakulesvaradeva and consisting of hous¬ 
es facing different directions and covered with trna-cchd- 
dya and kaveluka, which was situated within Somanatha- 
devanagara and was secured from some persons including 
Para Tripurantaka, the head of the temple {sthdnapati) of 
the god Navaghanesvaradeva, and Ratnesvara, the Para of 
[the temple of] the god Vinayaka-bhattaraka ; (2) another 
Ipalladika]f which lay close to (sameta) a two-storeyed temple 
{dvi-bhauma-mafha), had an unmutilatcd {avyaAga) wall on the 
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four boundaries, and had an exit and an entrance through 
gates facing the north as weil as fixed boundaries and rights 
of enjoyment, though a house facing east, belonging to Sutra 
(i.e., Sutradhdrai *an artisan’ or ‘a member of the artisan com¬ 
munity’) Kahnaiya and lying in the plot of land was excluded; 
(3) one oil mill [as well as] its dana which was a pala-wt\ght 
(4 tolas) [of oil out of each standard measure of oil preyed at 
the mill] ; and (4) two Aaffas (shops or market-places), lying 
in front of the said mosque, secured from the following per¬ 
sons according to the sparsana-nydya or principle guiding dona¬ 
tions : Pratyaya Nirmalya, Chada and Sodhala’s son Kilhana- 
deva, as well as Lunasiha (Lavanasimha), Dharani and Masu- 
ma who were the sons of Tha (i.e., Thakkura) Sohana, as 
also Rdm (i.e., Rdnaka) Asadhara (i.e., Asadhara) residing 
at Balyarthakarena. In this section, palladikd indicates a kind 
of temple property as another early medieval inscription of 
the area concerned refers to the gift of a garden in a village 
as a palladikd in favour of a temple.^ In trna'cchddya, chadya is 
the same as Gujarati chdj meaning 'thatch’. In our inscription, 
trnacckadya seems to have been used in the sense of‘thatch’. 
Kaveluka is the same as Marathi kaul, meaning ‘tile,’ and has 
been used in the Lekhapaddhati in the forms kaveluka^ kdveluka 
and kivelu} As already indicated above, Para stands for Sans¬ 
krit Purokita, ‘priest’. This is clear from the description 
of Ratnesvara as the Para of the god Vinayaka-bhattaraka. 
The word ddna has been, used in the sense of ‘a toll or tax’ in 
passages like dgama-nigama-ddna, ‘tax for importing and ex¬ 
porting’, occurring in the Lekhapaddhati.^ The persons named 
Nirmalya and others were Pralyayas or lessees of the two 
hattas secured by Firuz for his mosque. The items mentioned 


1, See the Kadi grant in Ind. Ant., Vol. VJ, pp. 205-06. 

2, Cf. op. cit., pp. 115-16. 

3, Ibid., p. 124; cf. pp. 100, 103, 105. 
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[above are stated to have been granted [ in favour of the 
mosque ] with [ libation of ] water evidently by Nuruddin 
Firuz who thus observed the Indian custom followed in 
making ceremonial offerings. 

Among the concluding sentences in lines 32-40, the first 
states that, with the ^ya-pada (i.e., income or source of income)^ 
indicated above, Firuz’s mosque should have to be kept up 
and maintained and its rents and worn out parts should have 
to be repaired, so long as the moon, the planets and the stars 
endure, for the salvation of Nau (i.e., Nauvitlaka or Pfakhudd) 
Firuz. The next sentence states that whatever surplus remains 
[in the hands] of those who make payments out of the said 
income (or its source) for the upkeep and maintenance of the 
place of worship (t.g., the mosque) and for the expense of 
particular festivals and that of holy occasions should have to 
be sent to the places of worship at Makha (Mecca) and Madina 
(Medina). It is interesting that Nuruddin Firuz did not think 
of spending the surplus amount in same good cause in the 
land.where the mosque was built, but arranged for its dispatch 
to distant Mecca and Medina. The next sentence refers to 
the people responsible for handling the property of the 
mosque, i.e,,. the trustees of the property. It is stated that 
the income or: its source as indicated above should be pro¬ 
tected and the place of worship maintained jointly by the 
following assemblies or congregations [ of Muhammadans] 
amongst others of their kind; (1) the congregation of the 
JVdkhuys-norika (probably, a mistake for Mdkhudd-ndvika, 
‘owners or commanders of ships and sailors’) ; (2) the congrega¬ 
tion of the Ghdmcikas (oil-men) belonging to the town {iahara), 
together with their Khatiba (.\rabic Khatlb, ‘preacher’); (3) the 
congregation of the [Muslim] Cunakaras (Curnakdras i.e., 
lime-burners or white-washers) ; and (4) the congregation of 
the Muifl/amflnrtij (Musalmans or Muhammadans) among the* 

I, See pp. 99, 108. 
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Pdtrapatis probably meaning Tarigsivslus, The word 
Ghirhcika is the same as Gujarat! Ghaihcif *&n oil-maker, an oil- 
dealer, one who expresses it or sells it*.^ The word shakr 
meaning a city or town is of Persian origin.* In the present 
context, samasta-iaharaj ‘the entire city*, no doubt refers to 
Somanatha-pattana. Hultzsch found here a reference to the 
followers of ‘All. But it is doubtful whether there was any 
distinct Shia community as such in the area and age in 
question. 

The inscription ends with a benedictory stanza and an 
imprecatory passage in prose. 

The epigraph reminds us of a well-known incident 
described by the Muslim chroniclers, e.g., Muhammad Awfi, 
observing that he ‘never heard a story to be compared with 
this’.® During the reign of Rai Jaising (*.«., the Caulukya king 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, 1094-1144 A.D.), there was a mosque 
and a minaret at the city of Khambayat on the sea-shore {i.e. 
at Cambay in the Kaira District of Gujarat). The Pars! 
settlers of the locality instigated the local Hindus to attack the 
Musalmans of Khambayat, and the minaret was destroyed and 
the mosque burnt, eighty Musalmans being killed in the 
course of the incident. A Muhammadan named Khatib *Ali, 
who was the khatib or reader of Khutba at the Khambayat 
mosque, escaped and reached Nahrwala (i.e., Anahillapataka) 
with a view to put up his case before the judicial officers of 
the king. The king’s courtiers were, however, inclined to 
screen the culprits of the incident at Khambayat. But, once 
when the king was going out ahunting, Khatib ‘All drew his 
attention and had the opportunity of placing in the king’s 
hands a kasida in which he had stated the whole case in Hindi 
verse. As the king felt that Khatib ‘Ali might not get justice 

1. Wilson's Glossary, s.v. 

2. Ibid.f s.v. 

3. Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historiasu, 
Vol. II, pp. 162 ff, 
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from his judges since ‘a difference of religion was involved 
in the case', he himself visited KhambSyat in the guise of a 
tradesman and learnt all about the incident. He then 
punished two leading men from each of the non-Muslim 
classes such as BrShmanas, Fire-worshippers (PcLrsIs) and 
others, and gave to the Muhammadans of KhambSyat a lakh 
of Balotras (silver coins) to enable them to rebuild the mosque 
and minaret. Khatib 'All was favoured with a present of four 
articles of dress. Indeed, instances of such religious toleration 
are rare in the history of the world. 


7 



LICCHAVI AND AMBASTHA 


I 

The old city of VaisSli has been identified with the 
modern town of Basarh to the east of the Gandak in the 
Muzaffarpur District of Bihar. It has been called Vesali 
in PsU works and Vis3l5 in some passages of the Rdmdya^ 
and the Puranas.^ The city is srid to have received its 
name fiom king Visala who was a son of Iksvsku accoiding 
to the Rdmdyana,'^ but a descendant of N3bh3ga, the brother 
of IksvSku, according to the PurSnas.^ Several successors 
of VisSla are also mentioned in literature. If the above 
tradition is to be accepted, it may be assumed that the city 
of V.iisSli was founded several centuries before the birth of 
the Buddha S'Skyamuni in the first half of the sixth century 
B. C. 

In the days of the Buddha and Mahavira about the 
latter half pf the sixth century B. C., we find Vais3li in the 
possession of a republican clan known as Licchavi ( some¬ 
times called Nicchivi or Licchivi ); but the cause of the 
tranitioi fron monarchy to republic is unknown. At this 
time, the Licchavis were a member of the Vrji ( called Vajji 
in P3li) confederacy of eight clans. Of the eight confederate 


1. Raychaudhuri, 1938, p. 100, 

2. 1. 47. 1M7. 

3. Vayu, 86.16-22 ; yisnu, IV. 1. 18, 
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clans, the Vrjis, Licchavis, Videhas and Jffatrkas were the 
most impo'tant. Scholars have suggested that the remaining 
four clans were probably the Bhogas, Ugras, IksvSkus and 
Kurus.^ The city of Vai^Sli was not only the capital of 
the L'cehavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
confederacy. According to tradition, the powerful VaisSlians 
invaded Magadha (South Bihar) in the days of king Bimbisara, 
a contemporary of the Buddha.2 But the tables were turned 
during the reign of AjStaSatru, son and successor of Bim- 
blsSra, since he destroyed the Vrji confederacy and 
annexed North Bihar to the expanding empire of Magadha.3 
The next time we hear of the Licchavis, we find them 
ruling in Nepal. Licchavi kings arc known to have ruled 
over parts or the whole of Nepal upto 879 A. D. when 
Rsighavadeva conquered the country and founded the 
Nepalese era.^ But the date of the foundation of 
Licchavi power in Nepal cannot be determined with any 
amount of precision. The earlier inscriptions of the 
Ncpi^es ; L'cehavis are dated in the years ranging between 386 
and 53 t of an iin;p3cilied era. Indraji refers the years to tbe 
Vikrama era of 58 B.C., Fleet to the Gupta era of 320 A. D, 
and Le^vi to an unknown era starting from 110 A. D. We are, 
however, in favour of referring them to the §aka era of 78 A.D. 
so that the dates iii our opinion range between 464 and 613 
A.D.5 But the Licchavis must have established themselves in 
Nepal long before the middle of the fifth century A.D., 


1 . Raychaudhuri, op. cit., pp. f9-100. 

2. rbfd.,p 106, 

3. Ibid, pp. 171 S- 

4. Ray. Vol.!, p 193. 

3. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p- 366, note 1, 
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because the earliest inscription dated in the year 386 (464 A.D.) 
not only refers to the Licchavi king MSnadeva. but also to his 
three predecessors Dharmadeva, Sankaradeva and V^adeva 
who must have ruled for about a century.! It is well known 
to the students of history that Candragupta I (c. 320-35 A.D.), 
the first imperial ruler of the Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 
married a Licchavi princess named KumSradevi and that the 
illustrious Samudragupta (c. 335-76 A.D.), the mightiest 
Indian monarch of his time, was an issue of this union.^ It is 
tempting to suggest that Kum3radevl was the daughter 
of an early Licchavi king of Nepal. But certain Gupta coins 
bearing the figures and names of Candragupta I and Queen 
Kum5radcvi on the obverse and the word Licchavaydh fi.e.. 
the Licchavis) in the plural on th : reverse probably suggest 
that the Licchavi relatives of the Guptas represented a repub¬ 
lican clan holding sway over some parts of Bihar. ^ The 
importance given to the Licchavis in the epigraphic and 
numismatic records of the Guptas may further suggest that 
the imperial position of Candragupta I was largely due to 
his L’cchavi marriage. In the seventh century A.D., the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang mentions Fei-she-li (Vai^ali) 
which he distinguishes from Fu-li-chih ( Fo-li-shi) or the 
Vrji country.4 

We have indicated aboveJn outline, the importance 
of the Licchavis in the history of India. But the question 
is who the Licchavis were. According to some scholars, 
the Licchavis were of Tibetan origin. This inference is 


1. Ibld.fpp. 366-69. 

2. For Samudragupta's epithet Licchavi-dauhitra, cf. ibid.^ p. 259 (text 

line 29). etc. 

8. Ibid., pp. 2S3-54. 

4 . Watters, On Ymn Chwang^s Tr<fve!s fn India, Vo\j II, pp. 63, 81. 
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based on the connection of their judicial system and the 
disposal of their dead with certain Tibetan customs!. 
Others reject the theory on the ground that we know 
little about the state of civilization in Tibet during the 
early days of Buddhism.^ Another group of scholars hold 
that the Licchavis were originally Persians who came from 
the Persian city of Nisibi.^ This theory has been criticised 
by several writers, and there is really no evidence in support 
of it.4 A distinguished writer points to the unanimity of 
Indian tradition in representing the Licchavis as Ksatriyas. 
His conclusion is that the Licchavis were indigenous Ksa¬ 
triyas who were degraded to the position of Vr3tyas when 
they championed the cause of non-Bi3hamancial creeds like 
Buddhism and Jainism.^ In our opinion, the arguments 
in favour of the above suggestion do not preclude the 
possibility of the Licchavis having originally been a Non- 
aryan tribe with Mongolian affinity, which was later admitted 
into the BrShmanical fold. 

It is well known that the Indo-Greeks (Yavanas) and 
the Indo-Scythians (Sakas) were considered aniravasita 
Sudras as early as the age of Patanjali's Mah&bhdsya. Accord¬ 
ing to the Manusmtti (X.43-44), however, the Paundrakas 
(people of North Bengal), Audras (people of the Orissa 
region; v.l. Codas=Golas), Dravidas (the Tamils), Kam- 
bojas (Iranian autochthons), Yavanas (Greeks), Sakas, 
PSradas (Parthian domiciles), Palhavas (Sasanians), 


1. See V. A. Smith in Ind, Ant., 1903, p. 233. 

2. Raychaudhuri, op. clt., p. 103 and note 1. 

3. S. C. Vidyibhushan in Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 78. 

4. Cf. Raychaudhuri, op* cit., p. 103 and note 3, 

5. Ibid., pp. 103-04. 
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Cinas, Kir3tas^ Daradas (people of Northern Kashmir) and 
Khasas (modern Khakkas of Kashmir) were Ksatriyas 
who were gradually degraded to the position of Vrsalas 
(outcasts or Sudras) owing to the omission of sacred rites 
(i.e. prescribed duties) and to their neglect of the Brah- 
manas. Elsewhere in the same work (X.22), the Jhallas, 
Mallas (neighbours of the Licchavis, living about Kusinara 
and Pava), Licchavis, Natas (actors or a tribe), Karanas 
(scribes or a tribe), Khasas and Dravidas are described as 
the descendants of the VrStya Rajanyas, i. e., apostate Ksa¬ 
triyas. It is very interesting to note that the Khasas and 
Dravidas arc put in both the lists of Manu. It is therefore 
clear that the social position of the peoples indicated in the two 
passages is practically the same. It is also to be noted that 
the Sakas and Yavanas are called pure or clean Sudras by 
Patanjali and ‘degraded’ or apostate Ksatriyas by Manu and 
that the position indicated by the two authorities is almost 
the same. Another important fact is^that the first passage 
referred to above from Manu ( X. 43-44 ) mentions the peoples 
as Ksatriya-jdtayah, i. e., castes (social groups dependant on 
birth) belonging to the Ksatriya varna (social grade).l 

It seems quite clear from the above lists of apostate 
Ksatriyas as well as Manu's list of the degraded BrShmanas (X. 
21) and Vaisyas (X.23) and of the Varna-sahkaras (castes arising 
from an admixture of more than one that the scheme 

is arbitrary. Its chief object was to make a suitable place in 
the Indian society, based on the conventional and theoretical 
division into four social grades, for all foreign, tribal (Aryan 
or Nonaryan) and professional groups associated with the social 


1. Some of the points noticed here have also been mentioned by us 
elsewhere. See above, pp. 48-49. 
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life of ancient India. The position in the scheme was no doubt 
determined by the rank demanded by the importance, culture 
and activities of the groups themselves. It is therefore natur¬ 
al that the groups whose activities resemble the conventional 
profession of the Ksatriya varV'CL, should be given a place near 
about the Ksitriyas in the scale.^ And such a tribe the 

Licchavis no doubt were and probably also the ^akyas of 
similar associations. 

It is well known that the Indian society was originally 
divided into two social grades based on ‘complexion'—the Whit¬ 
es and the Blacks. 1 The word ‘complexion’ was next applied 
to the four theoretical grades of the society, probably because 
the military and agriculturist classes lost partially the original 
‘Aryan complexion’ owing to admixture with the dark-skinned 
aboriginals. The real meaning of the word is ‘birth’. Later 
it indicated a tribal group whose membership is necessarily 
dependent on birth. Numerous Nonaryan tribes became gradti- 
ally Aryanised more or less, although they still retained sojme 
or all of their tribal customs, especially those regarding connu- 
bium and commensality. They were naturally, indicated by 
the word jati which thus became gradually popular in the 
sense of any social group crystallized into a caste.3 * 


1. See Vedic Indt'X, Vol. I, s. v. Dasa (note 6). 

2. When a foreign or Nonaryan tribe became Hinduised, its members 
often claimed the status of the Ksatriya, though the orthodox Brahmanists 
were inclined to assign the position of degraded Ksatriya at least to the 
people of the ruling classes, while the rank and file, when developed into a 
caste, could have been characterised as Sudra in spite of their own claim to 
be K^triya. It was easy for the ruling classes to sustain their social status 
by contracting matrimonial alliance with other Indian ruling families since 
communal consideration played little part in that matter. See our views on 
the origin of the Rajputs in Our Heritage, Vol. XI, Part i, 1933. Note that 
the Mauryas,probably Mongoloids,were allied matrimonially with the Greeks 
etc., and were called Kfatriya by themselves but V^la by the Btahniams. 

3. See pp. 104 ff. 
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The word var^a (colour or complexion) is found in the 
oldest literature of the Indo-Aryans to indicate the social and 
cultural distinction between the Aryans and the Nonaryans ; 
but the expressions Arya~varna (the colour of the Aryans) 
and Dasa~vari ^2 (the colour of the DSsas) must have originally 
pointed to the fair complexion of the Aryan new-comers and 
thj dark or brown skin-colour of the aboriginal peoples of 
India. 1 In later days, the connotation of the term varna expan¬ 
ded so as to signify the four conventional grades of the Indo- 
Aryan society in which Nonaryan elements were gradually 
being absorbed. The units composing the social grades called 
varna came to be known as jati ; but, in later literature, this 
word was also used in the sense of varna itself. The primary 
significance of the term jati is ‘birth’ ; but we know that the 
early catur-varna division of the Indo-Aryan society was not 
strictly dependent on birth. The word jdii must therefore 
have originally indicated tribal groups whose membership 
depended rigidly on birth. Numerous Nonaryan tribes of 
different grades of civilization were gradually imbibing, in 
varying degrees, the culture and blood of the Aryans ; but 
most of them must have still retained their tribal names and 
also certain social customs and prejudices. These elements 
of the mixed society of the Aryan and Nonaryan peoples of 
India had many characteristics dependent on birth and were 
no doubt jdtis in the real sense of the term. The incorpora¬ 
tion of these tribes in the Indo-Aryan social system seems to 
have popularised the use of the word jdti in the sense of a 


I. Cf. Vedlc Index, s.v. Var^a (2) and 
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caste and later also of a vari^aA 

The formation of castes from tribal groups took 
place not only in the medieval and mDdern periods,2 but 
also in the ancient days. We have elsewhere^ shown how 
Manu and other authorities on law were eager to include all 
Aryan, Nonaryan and foreign tribes and communities of 
various grades of culture into the theoretical scheme of the 
catur-varna. The attempt was generally to represent a tribe 
or class of Nonaryan or foreign origin, not without reference 
to their actual position in the Indian society, as originated 
from an admixture of the blood of two or more of the four 
conventional varf^as or as degraded from one of the varf!>as. 
There is general agreement on this arbitrary scheme amongst 
authorities on law; but in some cases there is a little difference. 


1. There is evidence to show that the Aryan invaders often married 
girls of Dravidian and pre-Dravidian origin. This not only led to the 
introduction of the cerebral consonants into Indo-Aryan speech even 
in the early Vedic period, but also lay at the root of the dark complexion 
of a large number of Aryan males and females especially of the Ksatriya 
class The intermediate grades of complexion, caused by an admixture 
of the original white and dark, may have had something to do with the 
development of the four varna^ (colours) from the earlier two. Gf. Vedic 
Index, Vol. II, p. 147, note 2 on varna (2) ; ‘Some Aspects of the 
Ancient Indian Social Organisation’ by H. C. Raychaudhuri in Studies 
in Indian Antiquities, 2nd cd., pp. 107 ff. ; also our introduction to MauryO’ 
Yager Bharatiya Simaj by N. C. Banerjee, Calcutta University Press, 1945. 

2. Cf. Risley, People of India, pp. 72-76. Note the cases of the 
Koch, Bhumij, Buna, etc., and also of the Hunas, who were foreigners, but 
were in this way absorbed and became recognised ultimately as one of the 
thirty-six respectable Rajput clans. Tod's Annals and Antiquities of Rajas¬ 
than ( Calcutta ed.), p. 87, spells the na me as Hun, Hoon or Hool. In 
the Pfthvirijraso (I. 54), the SinJas or Chlndas of Kanna^^ origin are re¬ 
presented as one of the thirtysix Agnikula Rajput clans (Ray, DHNI, 
Vol. II, p. 781, note 7), 

3 Cf. IHQ, Vol. XVI, pp. 560-66 See also below. 
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Thus the Mahisyas, who were apparently associated with the 

land called Mahisa, are not recognised in the Manusmrti ; but 

• 0 ■ ’ 

they find a place in the social scheme of later writers like 
Gautama (IV. 20) and Yajnavalkya (I. 92), As we have pointed- 
out elsewhere, the Yavanas (Greeks) and Sakas (Scythians), 
who came to India and settled in this country, are regarded 
by Patanjali, author of the Mahabhd§ya, as aniravasita (pure) 
Sudra ; but they are included by Manu in the list of degraded 
Ksatriyas. Of course, the social position of the ‘pure Sudra' 
and the ‘degraded Ksatriya’ appears to have been the same 
practically as we have also seen.* 

There was in ancient India a powerful tribe’ known as 
Ambastha. Whether the Ambasthas were Nonaryan in 
origin cannot be determined with precision. Their tribal 
organisation as well as the fact that they are called 'Anava 
Ksatriya'(I’.e., descendants of Yayclti's son Anu who became 
the progenitor of the Mlecchas as a result of his father’s curse) 
in the Puranic tradition^ probably points to their Nonaryan 
association. As has already been indicated above, many Aryan 
tribes might have had peculiar tribal customs which led to 
their characterisation as jdtis like the Aryanised Nonaryan 
tribal organisations. Our information is meagre on the influ¬ 
ence of the Nonaryan social groups on the ancient Indo-Aryan 
tribes. 

The Ambasthas of ancient India are referred to in many 
works. The Aitareya Brdlimana (VIII. 21), which has to be 
assigned to a date not later than c. 500 B. G., mentions an 
Ambastha king and his, minister whose name was NSrada. 
According to the Greek and Roman writers, the Amba§tha 
people li'/ed on the banks of the Ghenab in the Southern 


1. The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 103. Sec also above, pp. 48,101, 

2. Cf. Pargitcr, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp, 108*09; 

Harivathsa, 1.31-32; Matsya Parana, 48. , 
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Panjab when Alexander of Maceion invaded Northern India 
(327-325 They are called the Ambastanoi; but the 

name is sometimes found as Sabarkae or Sabargae which may 
have actually represented an influential branch of the Am- 
bajtha tribe. The Ambasthas, who lived in the Punjab in 
the fourth century B.G., had a republican form of government 
and an army consisting of 60,000 foot soldiers, 6,000 horses 
and 500 war-chariots. The Mahabhdrata (11, 52. 14-15), like the 
Classic il writers, mentions the Ambasthas along wiih other 
tribes of the Punjab such as the Sibis, Ksudrakas and Malavas. 
The Bdrhaspatya Arthaidstra^ also places the Ambasthas 
near Kaghmir, the Huna land and Sind. As stated above, 
the PurSnas call them 'Anava Ksatriya' which aopears to 
indicate a class of degraded Ksatriyas, and associate them 
with the S"^ibis. In a Pali work entitled Amba^fhasutta,^ an 
Ambastha is represented as a Brahmana. The Jdtaka 
literature describes the Ambasthas as agriculturists.^ According 
to Manu ( X. 47 ), who prescribes for the Ambastha people the 
profession of the physician, the tribe originated from a union 
of the BrShmana male and the Vaisya female. These facts have 
led scholars to suggest that the Ambasthas were originally a 
tribe of warriors and that they later adopted various profc.*'sions 
such as that of the priest, cultivator, physician and others.^ 

As has already been pointed out, the place of a tribe 
in the arbitrary social scheme of the authorities on law 
depended considerably on its actual position in the society. 
The profession of the physician, prescribed for the Ambagthas 

1. Cf. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Palitlcal History of AncUnt India, 1938, 

p. 206 . 

2. Ed. F. W. Thomas, p. 21. 

3. Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 109. 

4. Cf. Jdtaka, Vol. IV, No. 363. 

5. Cf. H. C. Raychaudhuri, op, clt., pp. 206-07. See also Kane, History 
of Dhcurtmidstra, Vol. II, pp, 71 ff. 
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by Manu, would suggest that at least a large section of the 
people led the life of medicine men.l It is however unknown 
whether the Ambasthas of the ManusmTti lived in the Punjab 
or elsewhere. The Geography of Ptolemy (c. 145 A. D.) as 
well as the Brhatsamhitd (XIV. 7) and the Markandeya Purdna 
(LVIII, 14) speak of an old Ambastha settlement near the 
Mekala country about the present Maikal range in Central 
India. It is interesting to note that a section of the KSyastha 
community of Bihar is known as Amba^tha-Kayastha. 
According to certain traditions, to which reference will 
be made below, the Vaidyas representing the physician caste 
of Bengal as well as the Mahisyas (i.e., the agriculturist section 
of the Kaivarta or fishermen caste which has recently adopted 
an ancient tribal name as its caste designation) are also the same 
as the Ambasthas of ancient India.^ Whatever be the historic¬ 
al value of the traditions regarding the Ambasthas in Bengal, 
it seems that the Ambasthas of the Maikal region migrated 
to Bihar where they have merged themselves into the KSyastha 
community. 

It will be seen that the ancient Ambasthas have become 

• • 

KSyasthas in Bihar and, according to traditions, they 
have formed in Bengal the communities of the Vaidyas and 
Mahisyas. The Bhdgavata Purdna ( X. 43. 4ff. ) suggests that, 
in some parts of the country, they also adopted the pro¬ 
fession of elephant-drivers. 

In this connection, mention has to be specially made 
of the present day Amba§thas of the Tamil- and Malayalam- 
speaking areas. When precisely the Ambasthas migrated to 
South India cannot be determined ; but there is evidence of 
a southward movement of the Punjab tribes like the §ibis 


1 . Cf. the case of the people of the kingdom of Mousikanos in 
modern Sind as witnessed by the Classical authors.— Ibid., p. 208 : “They 
study no science with attention but that of medicine.'* 

2. History of Bengal, Vol. I, ed. Majumdarf pp. 589 fiF. 
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and the MSlavas. The dislodgment of the tribes of North- 
Western India appears to have been caused by the irruption, 
at different epochs, of foreigners such as the Greeks, Scythians, 
Parthians, Ku§3nas and Hunas.' 

The Ambasthas of the Tamil country follow principally 
the professions of the barber and surgeon. The name 
Ambastha becomes Ambaffan in Tamil spelling and pronunciation 
and means ‘a barber’ in the Tamil language. It is believed 
that the word is derived from amba meaning ‘near’,2 prefixed 
to the root sthd, 'to stay,’ and signifies one who stands by a 
person to serve him in the capacity of a barber or surgeon. 
We know that a sect of the barbers of Malabar is called 
Adutton which, in the Malayalam language, means 'one who 
stands near by’. The Ambastha girls of the Tamil country serve 
their neighbours as mid wives. It is sometimes conjectured 
that the Ambasthas originally followed the profession of 
the physician, but that they later adopted the work of the 
barber and also of the musician. The theory however 
takes the tradition recorded in the Manusmrt on its face 
value. 

The social life of the Tamil Ambasthas is guided by 
Brahmanical regulations and rituals. High class Brahmanas 
act as priests in their marriage ceremony; but the priests, 
when they go away after the work of the day, have to puri¬ 
fy themselves by a bath. The Ambastha girls are taught 
to sing from an early age, as they have to sing on the occa-. 
sion of certain rites performed on the fourth or fifth day 
of their marriage. The remarriage of widows is disallowed 
in the Ambastha society as in that of the high-class Br3h- 
nanas. Dead bodies are cremated, but those of infants 


!• For the southward movement of the northern tribes, see Sircar, Tfu 
Successors of the SIttavShanas, 1939, p. 11, note 2. 

2, This meaning of the,word is not supported by Sanskrit lexicons* 
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buried. The Ambasthas cremate the dead bodies of all the 

• • 

poor people of their village with the exception only of the 

Br3hmanas. 

« 

The Tamil Ambasthas peiform the func ions of the 
priest in the marriage ceremony of the Koiiga Vellalas of 
the Salem District There is a legend that appears to sug¬ 
gest that the Ambasthas have only recently ousted the 
Brahmanas from this field. The Ambastha people are divid¬ 
ed into two religious groups, viz., Saiva and Vaisnava; 
but there is no objection to intermarriage between the two 
classes. The Vaisnava Ambastha^, who are endowed by their 
preceptors with the symbols of the conch and discus, do not 
touch fish, meat or liquor. 

There is a large number of Ambasthas in the popu¬ 
lation of the Salem District. They arc divided into four 
socio-religious sections each under a hereditary chief called 
Perltanakkaran. There are about 1000 heads of families 
under each of the chiefs. An Ambastha may live far away 
from his original home in connection with business or other 
pursuits; but he cannot renounce his allegiance to his Perl- 
tanakkSran. A chief has to be obeyed even* if he is a boy. 
It is he who settles marriage relations'a mong'^t the Ambastha 
families under his jurisdiction. In important matters such as 
the settlement of disputes, the chief gets the help of a com¬ 
mittee of eld::rs. Each family has to contribute 1\ annas per 
annum and the money thus ‘ collected is spent on p ous works 
such as the maintenance of the Satrams and the repairs of 
temples. The Ambastha Satrams at Tirupporur and 
Tirukkalikund'am, both in the Chingleput D'strict, are very 
famous. They supply free food to the BrShmanas, while 
Hindus belonging to other high castes may get from them 
a supply of uncooked food. 

The Ambasthas do not shave the members of such 
Ibxy castes as the Paraiyan and Mai who have their own 
l^rbers and washermen. An Amba^^ha * barber loses in 
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social estimation if he shaves people of the lower castes. 
Some of these barbers wander about from house to house 
in search of persons who desire a shave, while others wait 
for such persons at the public bathing places. But a 

number of Ambastha barbers receive their customers in a 

« • 

shade at the back of their house where they work frpm 
the morning till midday. Like the barbers of other parts 
of the world, the Ambasthas are also f.imous news-mon- 
gers; they claim to know the details of the most recent 
occurrences of the village. They have no equal in gossiping; 
but they are always reticent about the ingredients of their 
medicinal pellets. The surgical instrument of the Ambasthas 
is their razor. Like the washerman, blacksmith, carpenter, 
astrologer, priest and the dancing girl, the village barber 
also has some land allotted to him which he enjoys he:edi- 
tarily. He also receives some paddy from the households 
whose members are his customers. 

An Ambastha is otherwise called Vaidyan as he is the vil¬ 
lage physician and surgeon; but he is usually regarded as Nodi¬ 
van, i.e., bad luck. He has no entrand^into the houses of Br3h- 
manas on certain specified days. He has also to salute his 
superiors by lying down en the ground. There are many 
stories about the skill of an old barber. A tradition current 
amongst the Ambasthas is about the reward of shaving a 
sleeping king without disturbing his slumber. According to 
a Tamil proverb, the best qualification of a barber is his old 
age and that of a washerman his youth. 

The barbers of South Travancore are also known as 
Amba§thas. Here also the Ambastha girls practise mid¬ 
wifery. These Ambasthas work as priests and are there¬ 
fore called PrSnopakarl (benefactor of the soul). Some 
families of the Travancore barbers are known as Panikkar 
and Vaidyan which are essentially titles conferred by the 
kings. The social customs of the Ambasthas of Malabar 
resemble those of the Nayars; but, in some respects, they 
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are similar to the practices of the Tamil barbers. BrSh- 
mana priests do not take part in the marriage ceremony of the 
Travancore barbers. Cross-cousin marriage is^the most popu¬ 
lar form of matrimony. The period of oiauc^ (legal impurity 
caused by the birth of a child and the death of a relation) 
observed by all sections of the Travancore barbers is 16 
days; but the Tamil Ambajthas recently migrated to this 
region observe only 11 days’ impurity.^ 

Among the upper class non-BrShmana communities of 
South India, the Ambasthas claim a fairly high social 
position. Certain front-rank officers of the Calukya and 
Pandya kings of the seventh and eighth centuries are men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions as members of the Vaidya class.2 
They were apparently the ancestors of the present day 
Ambastha-Vaidya barbers. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that, in 
.spite of the difference in occupation, the present 
day Ambasthas of Eastern India cannot deny their 
kinship with the Ambasthas of the Tamil land and Malabar, 
as the ancient Ambasthas, settled in different parts of the 
country, have no doubt adopted different professions.^ The 
case of these Ambasthas proves beyond doubt that the taboo 
about commensal] ty and connubium as practised by different 
castes and communities today has, in many cases, no his¬ 
torical foundation at all. 

1. The account is compiled from Castes and Tribes of South India 
by £. Thurston and K. Rangachari* s.v. 

2. Ep Ind, Vol Vin. pp 317-21; Vol. IX. p. 101 ; Vol. XVII, i>p. 
201 ff.; Ind. Ant., 1893, pp. 57 S. They were no doubt of a higher social 
status than Kaivarta Divya, a high officer of the Pala kings. 

3. Cf. the Mandasor -..inscription of the fifth century A.D. which 

Speaks of a band of silk-weavers of the LSta country in the Nausari- 
Broach region, who migrated to Daiapuia in West Malwa. In Malwa, 
some of these weavers adopted various other professions such as that of 
an archer, a story-teller, an exponent of religious problems, an astro¬ 
loger, a warrior and an ascetic. This no doubt shows the looseness of 
the caste regulations as we find tihem in the later period. Cf. Sircar, 
Select . ^ascriptions, p. 292. ^ 
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The Vaidya or the physician caste of Bengal is iden¬ 
tified with the ancient Ambastha jdti in the Vaidya Kula- 
pa^ji entitled Candraprabhd written in 1675 A.D. by MahS- 
mahopddhydya Bharata Mallika, the celebrated Vaidya author 
of Bengal. The tradition is supported by all writers of 
a later date. The MShisyas.not known outside Bengal today, are 
also represented as Ambastha in a late work entitled Stltasafh- 
hitd.^ That the Vaidyas were regarded as identical with 
the Ambasthas at least as early as the sixteenth century 
is proved by the SUrjanacarita which describes its author 

Candra4ekhara as 'a Gauda Ambastha.’^ The Sutasafhhitd 

• • • 

tradition, however, looks like a late fabrication. 

Like the Kayasthas, the Vaidyas of Bengal apparently 
represent a professional caste; that is to say, they originally 
belonged to a professional group which later crystallised into 
a caste. There are no doubt elements of different varnas in¬ 
cluding the BrShmana in both the communities.^ We have 
evidence to show that, in earlier times, there was no ob¬ 
jection to intermarriage between the Vaidyas and Ksyasthas 
of BengaH and such marriage relations between the two com- 


1. Kane, History of Dharmaiastra, Vol. II, p. dl. 

2. H. G. Ray. DHHf, Vol. II, p. 1051, note 4- 

3. Brihtnarta family names like Ghosa, GupU, Datta, etc., known from 
early inscriptions of th^ Bengal region, are now found not among the BrSh- 
maoas, but generally among the Kiyaathas and Vaidyas. 

4. According to the CanA’oprabkS (p. 19), DomanadSsa, ancestor of 
the great Vaidya Kulina VImanadSsa, mailed in the KSyastha P$la family. 

a 
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munities exist even today in the eastern districts of Ben 43 ! 
like Tipperah, Chittagong and Sylhct.l The Vaidyas and Am- 
bafthas are mentioned side by side in a* late work called 
Wanahsa^hha as also in the Brahmavaivarta Pnrdna which 
was modified in Eastern India after the thirteenth century 
A. D.2 These Ambasthas are no doubt the Ambastha Kayas- 
thas of Bihar. The Vaidyas arehowever described as Ambasthas 
in another East Indian work, viz. the Bfhaddharma Purdna^ 
which has been assigned by scholars to about the fourteenth 
century A.D. though the date is rendered doubtful by the 
fact that it is not quoted in support of the Vaidy3mbastha 
theory in Bharata Mallika’s Candraprahhs, written in the later 
half of the seventeenth century. The Sadvaidyakulapa^jika, 
written in 1653 A.D. by Kavikanthah5ia, is silent about the 
Ambaftha association of the Vaidyas. But this is of little im¬ 
portance since the SUrjanacarita of a much ca’-lier date men¬ 
tions a Bengali Vaidya as *Gauda Ambastha* as we have se- n 
above. We know that the Bengal Vaidyas were regarded as 
Siidra by VSeaspati Milra, Raghunandana and the Kula- 


Cf. J^mamh Pdla^jamata Valdvah Palo na v id vote J vathsyo Domana- 

ddsasya Vamanah kulavdn katham II iti cinta na kartavyd Vdmane bahavo 
gundh U 

1. For an interesting summary of the evidence of the Sadvaidya- 
kulapaRjikd and Candraprabha on this point, see J. C. Ghosh, Vahglva 
Sdhltya Pari sat Pair ik3, 1340 B.S., pp. 101-65. 

2. See ffist. Beng.t Vol. I, ed. Majumdar, p. 590. A mythical account 
of the origin of the Vaidyas is given in the Brahmavaivarta and certain 
verses ascribed to the Skanda Puraifa. For the late date of th ‘se works, 
see J A St Letters, Vol. XIV. 19^8, pp. 6, 25. 

3. The Vaidyas according to this PurSna were to follow the vocation 
of the Vai£ya in #espect of manufacturing medicines and that of the 
§udra in regard to religious ceremonies (cf. Chapters XIII-XIV of the 
Uttara-khan^s). 
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pa^jikSrasA The population of Eastern and Southern India ia 
broadly divided into two social grades, viz., BrShmana and 
S udra (including the Antyaja). After the Introduction of the 
Census in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the 
S udra communities of Eastern India began to claim a better 
social status. It is now well, known that the Ksyasthas 
represent themselves as Ksatriya, the Sahas as Vai^ya, the 
Goalas as Yadava-ksatriya, the Pods as Paundra-k^atriya, 
the Aguris as Ugra-ksatriya, the Bagdis as Vyagra-kfatriya 
the NamahSudras (originally known as Cahga, but usually,, 
identified with the Candalas ol ancient literaturej as Naipo- 
brahmana and the Napitas (barbers) as Nai-Brahmana or 
Savitri-B:ahmcina.2 But the Vaidyas, who head ail Bengal 
castes in point of education, started a communal moveinent 
at least as early as the days of Bharata Mallika (17th century) 
who attempted to brush away the stigma of ^Udratva from 
his community and of R3j5 Rajavallabha (18th century) who 
cl limed for the Vaidyas the status of the Vaisya aqd 
introduced the custom of suffixing to the Vaidya cog- 

1. C{. Candraprabha, p Amhasthanam^api Kalau Sildratvam=Ui 
Vacaspatimisradibhis=tat ha Snddhitattve Smartabhattacaryen ^apy=uktami 
ataevakulapanjikayam—iiktam Atidistam hi Vaidyasya Sudratvam Ksatriya^ 
divat\ tasmat—KsatrO’Visas—tulyo Vaidyah SuJrasya pujitah || iti. Note that 
Bharata does not claim Brahmanatva for his community as has been done 
by a section of the Vaidyas in recent times. 

2. Cf. Census India, 1931, Vol V (Bengal and Sikkim). Part i, pp. 
426-27. Eor the recent adi'ption of the name^ Namahsudra and Mihisya 
respectively by the Candalas and Casl-K.^vartas, ec R^ley, Pc-jple .</ Lniia, 
p. 113, note. A similar movement for higher social status started in the 
South much earlier. Artisan classes ( called Idahgai, *left hand’ ) including 
the Rathakaras ( i.e. the goldsmith, coppersmith, blacksmidi, mason and 
carpenter castes) of the Tamil-speaking area claimed the {kisition of the 
Brahma-vai^ya (i.e. descendant of the Brahmana and Vaiiya like the Am- 
bastha of the Manusmrti) as early as the close of the 1 Uh century A. D. The 
Rathakara artisans of Andhra Pradesh, like the Vaidyas of Bengal, now 
claim a social status even higher than that of the Brahma^as. Cf, ttA.Ep,, ’ 
1919, No. 208 ; Ntlakanta Sastri, The Colas, Znded., p. 549; Ep. Ind., Vol.- 
XXXI, pp. 3-4* 
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nomens the word Gupta indicating Vaiiyatva,^ As a 
result of tl.is movement, matrimonial relation with Ksyastha 
families has been discouraged and the society pi the Vaidyas 
has become considerably well-organised, at least in the cen¬ 
tral and south-western regions of Bengal. When, after the 
introduction of the Census, the lower castes began to claim 
the status of the Vai^ya, Kfatriya and BrShmana, the Vai¬ 
dyas naturally were no longer satisfied with their Vaiiyatva 
and a large section of the community has recently claimed 
the social position of the Brahmana as well as the right 
to use the word S'arman suffixed to the Vaidya c ognome ns. 

The authenticity of another tradition regarding the 
Vaidyas may be discussed in this connection. It is well 
known that, according to the Kulapanfihdras, king Ballala- 
sena (12th century) introduced the orders of nobility known 
as Kullnism amangst the Br9hmanas, KSyasthas and Vaidyas 
of Bengal. The absence of any reference to KulTnism in 
the ep^aphic records of the Senas suggests that the 
Sena kings could not have been entirely responsible for 
it. Among the Vaidyas, it seems to have originated from such 
qualities as education, wealth, good deeds, etc., and to 
have been gradually standardised through the efforts of 
the Samdjapatis, Kulapa^jtkaras and Ghafakas (professional 
match-makers who were the custodians of family traditions 
of particular communities).^ This suggestion can be 
satisfactorily proved from the Candraprahhd and Sadvaidya- 
kulapa^fikd even though the Vaidyas must have imitated the 
BrShmanas. In connection with the Kullnism in the Vaidya 

1. kabddkatpadrumttt s.v. Gupta and Varmd\ karmintam Brdhmana- 
syi syiJ^varmlnfa rt Ksatrlyatya ca gupta-ddsdntakam nZma prakastam 

Vaiiya-kudrayoh H 

2. We have elsewhere suggested that the importance attached by the 
East Indian BrShma^as to matrimonial relations with the Brahmai^as of 
esftain OWitres of learning in U. P. was an Important factor in the develop- 
mSflt KulTnisni among the BrShmaiMs. See above, pp. 25 ff. 
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community, Bharata does not refer to BaJlSla at all. Accord* 
ing to him, Kullnism originates fiom good conduct: 
but he does not deny that wealth, not entirely unconnected 
with sadacara, may also bring it.i The Sadvaidyakula~ 
pa^jika, on the other hand, states specifically that accor¬ 
ding to 'ancient’ authorities, Kullnism results from good 
conduct and other qualities, but that according to ‘recent’ 
writers it was introduced amongst the Vaidyas by an ancient 
Vaidya king named Ballklasena.^ The story of BalUla- 
sena’s association with the Kulinism of the Vaidyas thus 
appears to have been fabricated not much earlier than the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It may be pointed 
out in this connection that the family pf Ballilasena, 
who is claimed to have been a Vaidya, is known to be a 
Brahma-ksatriya or KarnSte-k^atriya kula, i.e., a. K^atriya 
family claiming an admixture of BrShmana blood and hail¬ 
ing from the Kannada-speaking land of the Deccan. It is 
not known whether the Senas of Bengal were absorbed 
in the KSyastha or the Vaidya community and whether 
they originally belonged to the Ambastha community 

1. Cf. CandraprabhS, p. 5 : ^cSr-Sdapa ev^eti santi ye§atn mafiit- 
manam I ta eva hi kurmah syur’^na kulam p^ralaukikam WDhanena kulam""ity 
>=*uktam yad^acaiavatarn tu tatt etc. 

2. Cf. Sadvaidyakulapanjika,pp. 1-2 : AcSro vinaya vidyS pratisfhB 
ttrtha-darsanam | nistha vfttis=*tapo d&nam navadha kula-lakjanam l! 
Prdclnamatam^etad=^dhi vadanty=^adhunikSh punai} pur&Vaidya-kui-odbhUta 
Ballalena mahibhu’a I vyavasthUpi ca kaulinyant Duhlsen’idi-varhsaje || 

3. Vaidya KulapdHjt traditions and the great popularity of South 
Indian names like Ballala, etc., among the Vaidya personal names 
in the KulapaHjis (cf. Ep. Ind , Vol. XXX, p. 42^ note 2; p. 43, 
note 6) may seeggest that many of the Southern settlers of Bengal became 
absorbed in the Vaidya community. It is interesting to note here 
a tradition, according to which a Rajput Kfatrijra settled in Bengal, when 
he noticed that there was no K^atriya in the country and that the commu¬ 
nity next to the Brihina^a here is the Vaidya (and not the Kfatriya as in 
his own land), indicated his social position as “Ham Vaidya** (I am a Vaidya) 
which led to his descendants forming the *Ham Vaidya’ sect of tlu Vaid^ 
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of South India. ^ The caste organisation of the Bengal 
Vaidyas, however, seems to have been influenced to a great 
extent by the Southerners who entered Bengal during the 
Pala and Sena epochs and must have exercised, especially 
during the latter, great influence at the Bengal court. 
It is possible that some Amba^tha-Vaidyas of South India 
ent-i'ei ti’ jocii rv in chi early medieval period and merged 
themselves in the local physician classes to develop ultimately 
the Bengali Vaidya community 2 

As regards the Mahisyas, the old name Mahisya 
( from the Mahisa country either in the Mahismati region 
on the Narmada or in Mysore) has been only recently 
adopted by the agri:uliurist ( Ca§I ) Kaivartas who have 
dissociated themeselves from their Kaivarta brethren still 
following the profe sion of the fisherman.3 The Amba^tha 
association cj- imed on behalf of the M3hi§yas seems to 
have been fabricated in imitation of the Vaidyas. 

1. The Senas claimed to be Brahma-ksatriya, while the Ambasthas 
apparently claimed the lower status of the Brahma-vailya. 

2. It is interesting to note in this connection that the Vaidya as a 

distinct social group is mentioned for the first them in South Indian inscrip¬ 
tions. rh»’ Talamanchi grant of Vikramaditya I of Badami, dated 660 
A.D and written by Vaj ravarman of the i.e. Vaidya family, 

is the earliest of such epigraphic records. The Annamalai inscription of the 
Paoi^ya king Marailjadaiyan dated in 869-70 A.D. and the Velvikudi and 
Madras Museum records of the same ruler refer to several Vaidya chiefs 
who occupied high offices in the state. One of these officers, who is describ¬ 
ed as a Vaidya or Vaidyaka-likhamani, was a great -general and for some 
time served as Uttara-mantrin or prime minister of the king (cf. Ep. Ind., 
Vol. IX, p. 101; Vol Vril, pp. 317-21 ; Vol. XVII.pp. 291-209; Ind. 
Ant., 1893, pp. 57 ff). It is probable that these Vaidyas belonged to the 
present-day community of the Ambastha-Vaidyas of the Tamil land. 
Their entry into Bengal in the train of the Senas and other Karnatas is 
also quite probable. 

3. The cast name MShi?ya was ufiktibwn to the Kaivarta kings 
Divvokf and Bhfma who ruled North Bengal about the dose of the 11th 
and tfie beginoiog of the, !2th century A. D. But^the Kaivarta fij>heriiien 
(lf£^tern India were known as early as P.E.V of Aloka (c. 272*232 B. C.). 



The reference to the Vaidya officers of the Csiukys of 
Badami seems to suggest that, in early times, the Amba§t)ha 
Vaidyas were not confined to the Tamil- and Malayalam- 
speaking regions of South India as they are today. It has 
also to be noticed that the South Indians who migrated to 
Bengal in the age of the PSlas included not only the KarnS* 
tas but also the Codas, i.e. the Colas of the Tamil- speaking 
area. We have elsewhere discussed the important role the 
Karnatas played in the history of Bengal and Bihar. I The 
Codas also are mentioned in the Pala records apparently as 
mercenary soldiers in the PSla army.^ It is also possible that 
originally all South Indians were known in Bengal by the gena- 
al name KarnSta just as at the present time they are 
Madrasis irrespective of their native place and mother 
tongue. 

The entry of the Southerners into Bengal is evidenced 
at least from the days of king Dharmap9la (c. 770-810 A.D.).3 
The crystallisation of the professional group of physicians 
into the Vaidya community may have begun from that age. 
That the process was sufficiently advanced during the rule 
of the Palas seems to be clear from several indications. The 
Cikitsasahgraha of Cakraplnidatta says that the authors* 
father NarSyana was the Pdtra and Rasavatyadhikdrin 
(superintendent of the culinary deparment) of the Gauda 
king (identified by a 16th century commentator with Nayapila 


1. Seethe section on the KarniUs below. 

2. Cf. Croud p. 153, text Kne 37. 

3. Cf. hif relatione with the RSftrmkutas. 
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c. 1035-50 A.D.), that he was a Kullna of the Lodhravall 
family (i.e. the Lodhravall branch of the Dattas among the 
Vaidyas) and that his brother, the physician BhSnu, was 
the Antaranga apparently of the same king. * An inscription 
of 1218 A.D., from Bhubaneswar in Orissa, mentions a 
Vaidya named DandapSnidatta who belonged to the 
Sltodilya gotra.^ Among the Vaidyas of Bengal, those having 
the cognomen Datta belong usually to four gotras, viz. 
Kausika, Ks^yapa, §3ndilya and Maudgalya.^ 


1. History of Bengal, Vol. I, cd. Majumdar, p. 316. A distinguished 
Vaidya historian, who regards the Vaidya as an offshoot of the Ambastha 
caste and the Vaidyamdastha as evolved from the professional group of 
physicians, points to the absence of any definite reference to the Vaidya as 
a caste in Bengal before the 12th century A. D. {ibid., pp. 590-91 ). But 
the fact that members of the Karana ( Kayastha ) family, represented by 
the author of the medical treatise called i'aMaprat/ipa, served the Candra 
and Pala kings in the 11th and 12th centuries as court physicians only shows 
that some physicians preferred to remain outside the Vaidya community or 
some physician families claimed to be both Vaidya and Kayastha as in the 
easternmost districts of Bengal in recent times. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 234 and note 1. The Bhatera plates 
speaking of Pattanika (minister) Vanamalikara as Vaidyavamsa- 
pradipa belongs to the 13th century ( Hist. Beng., op. cit„ p. 590 ). 

3. Candraprabha, p. 7. 
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ANDHRA AND KARnATA 
I 

The speakers ofTelugu or Tenugu, a member of the 
Dravidian family of languages, now call themselves Andhra. 
The Linguistic Survey of India (IV, p. 577 ) reports, “The 
Telugu country is bounded towards the east by the Bay of 
Bengal from Barwa in the Ganjam district in the north to 
near Madras in the south. From Barwa the frontier line 
goes westwards through Ganjam to the Eastern Ghats and 
then southwards crosses the Sabari on the border of the Sun- 
kam and Bijji taluks in the state of Bastar, and thence runs 
along the range of Bela Dila to the Indravati; it follows this 
river to its confluence with the Godavari, and then runs 
through Chanda cutting off the southern part of that dis¬ 
trict and farther eastwards including the southern border of 
the district of Wun. It then runs southwards to the Goda¬ 
vari at its confluence with the Manjira, and thence farther 
south towards Bidar where Telugu meets with Kanatese. 
The frontier line between the two forms of speech then runs 
almost due south through the dominions of the Nizam. The 
Telugu country farther occupies the north-eastern edge of 
Bellary, the greater eastern part of Anantapur and the eastern 
corner of Mysore. Through North Arcot and Chinglepu t, 
the border line then runs back to the sea.” According to 
the report of the Census of India, 1961, the Telugu-speaking 
population numbers nearly 36,000,000. 

Andhra as the name of a people is mentioned in the Aita- 
^eya Brihma^a (VII. 18), together with the Pundras,! Slabaras, 

1. They are the people who founded the city of 

modern Mahasthan in the Bogra Diitrict, Bengal. They might have ori¬ 
ginally dwelt nearer the Vindhyan region. 

2. The Oharas are identified with the Savaras or Saoraa of the 
Viaagapatam hilla and the Savaria of the Gwalior territory, and with the 

of Pliny and thtf Sabarae of Ptolemy {P.H.AJ., 4th ed., p. 79). 
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Pulindas^ and Mutlbas^ who became outcastes as a result of the 
refusal of the fifty elder sons of ViSvamitra to accept his adop¬ 
tion of S unahsepa. The S''ankh3yana S'rautasUtra (XV) also 
mentions the Andhras, but omits the Pulindas from the list and 
reads Mucipa for Mutiba. Another interesting fact is that, 
while the Aitareya Brahmat}a calls the tribes udantyah (beyond 
the border), the S'khkhdycina S'rautasUtra has uda^cah (north¬ 
ern), and scholars think that the latter reading is wrong.3 
Migration was however a remarkable feature of Indian tribes in 
early times,4 and it is not altogether impossible that originally 
the Andhras actually dwelt on the northern border of the 
Aryan-occupied portion of India or at least at the north of the 
land where the ^dhkhSyana was composed. In any case, the 
Andhras were recognised as Nonaryans idasyu) in the days of 
the Aitareya and S'dnkhSyana. R. E. XIII of Asoka mentions 
the Andhras together with the Palidas (obviously the same as 
the Pulindas) as a people within the dominions of the Maurya 
emperor, but says nothing about their habitat or social posi¬ 
tion. Early Classical authors^ refer to ‘the Andarae (Andhras) 
as a still more powerful race which possesses numerous vil¬ 
lages and thirty towns defended by walls and towers and 
which supplied an army of 1CX),(X)0 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, 
and 1,000 elephants.’ If this statement does not prove any¬ 
thing about the original home of the Andhras, it certainly 
speaks of their great power and prosperity. 

1. Raychaudhuri thinks that Pulindanagara ^capital city of th^ Pulin- 
das) lay to the south-east of Dalar^ai i.e,. the Vidtia region {ibid., p. 70). 

2. The MQtibas (MQcIpas or Muvipas) are identified with Pliny’s Mo- 

dobae who are associated with the Uberae (»i^abaras?). The confusion re¬ 
garding the spelling of the name may suggest that they are the same as the 
Mrtapas of the Mah&bK&sya Vol. XV, p. 637). 

3. Vedic Index, Vol.I, p. 23. 

4. Sircar, Successors o*" the SStavShanas, 1939, p. 11, note. 

5. McCrindle, Ancient India, 1926, p. 140. The statement appears to 
refer to the period before the Mauiya ^e. 
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Srinivasa Aiyangar^ thinks that the Andhras were ori> 
ginally a Vindhyan tribe whose course of migration was 
from west to east down the valley of the Godsvarl and the 
K^sna. Bhandarkai^ points out that Andhrapura (capital city 
of the Andhras) is placed by the SerivSnija Jataka on the 
Telavaha river which he identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri. The suggestion that the Andhras at some early 
period occupied the region about the Upper Deccan is possibly 
supported by the existence of the S abaras in the Gwalior 
territory and of a Pulindanagara not very far from the Vidi- 
sa region. Raychaudhuri however thinks that Andhra¬ 
pura of the Jataka may be identical with Bezwada.^ Whatever 
might have been the original habitat of the Andhras, it is 
certain that the people were ruling over the district near the 
mouths of the Kfsna long before the time of the Pallava king 
S'lvaskandavarman ( 4th century A.D.). The epics, Puranas, 
works like the Brhatsamhita and the Classical authors place 
the Andhra people or their country in DaksinSpatha or the 
south rn prrt of India. The Mayidavolu plates of S ivaskanda- 
varman mention AndhrSpatha having its headquarters at 
DhSnyakata (Amaravatl).^ 

The aboriginal tribes of India must have been thought 
of as alien and antagonistic by the Aryan people when the 
latter entered India. The bitterness gradually calmed as the 
two groups lived side by side for some time and became more 
or less influenced by one another’s culture. The cerebral 
consonants which are used even in the Rgveda, but are 
doubtless borrowed from the Dravidians, offer a definite proof 


1. Ind. Mt., 1913, pp. 276 ff. 

2. Ibid.f 1918, p. 71< 

3. 78. 

4. For the early history of the Andhras, see the Age of Imperial Unity, 
ed. Majumdar, pp. 191 jf. 
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that the Aryans often took their wives from the Dravidian 
tribes and thereby very soon modified the speech of their 
descendants.! With such a state of things, it is only natural 
that the Aryans very soon could not think of a society without 
their neighbours. The case was the same with foreign peo¬ 
ples, and PataHjali's reference to the S akas (Scythians) and 
Yavanas (Greeks) as 'clean' ^udras is not at all unintelligible.^ 
But a more or less clear picture of the position of aboriginal 
and foreign tribes in relation to the orthodox Brahmanical 
society is first noticed in law-books like the Manusmrti, 
supplemented by the works of Ysjffavalkya and other later 
law-givers. 

The Manusmrti tries to connect all tribes living within 
or on the borders of India by blood relations, in the same man¬ 
ner as peoples of other parts of the world nourish the theory 
of a common ancestor for all men. It recognises the four varnas 
or social grades^ together with the groups called VrStyas and 
Dasyus. 

“The BrShmana, K§atriya and Vaifya are the three 
varnas which are the twice-born ; the fourth is the Sudra 
which is one jSti; there is no fifth (X.4). 

“Among all varnas, only those who are produced by 
fathers on the virgins of their own varnas wedded in the 
natural order are to be regarded as of the [same varfita as the 
fathers] by virtue of their birth (X. 5). 

“The sons that the twice-born men beget on wives of 

1. See above, pp. 104-05. 

2. IM-Q; XV,pp. 636^ff. The Gautama DharmasUtra (IV. 21) regards 
the Yavanas as sprung from Sudra females and Kfatriya males. See CHI, 
Vol. 1. p 240. 

3. The terms BrUhmana (priestly class), Kaatriya (fighting class) and 

Valsya (common folk) have derivative meanings, iflirn which has no such 
meaning appears to have been derived from a particular Nonaryan tribe of 
that name, which lived in the Punjab region. For the iSdra tribe ( Greek 
Stdrae ), see Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 208. * 
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equal var9a but who for not fulfilling their sacred duties 
become excluded from the SSvitrV should be designated as 
VrStyas (X. 20). 

*‘A11 the races of the world which are outside the pale 
of the people born of the mouth, the arms, the thighs and 
the feet (i.c. BrShmina, Ksatriya, Vai^ya and §Odra), wheth¬ 
er speaking the barbaric (mleccha) or the refined (clrya) 
language, are called Dasyu (X. 45)." 

All other jstis, i.c., tribes or tribal castes, arc sprung, 
according to the Manusmfti, from an intermixture of the 
above classes. The general rule regarding the social position 
is that the issues of higher class fathers and lower class mothers 
are considered purer than those born of lower class fathers and 
higher class mothers. 'If a child is somehow born to a Brlh- 
mana father by a Nonaryan mother, and another to a Non¬ 
ary an father by a Brahmana mother—with which of these 
would the superiority lie ? (X. 66). The decision is that—one 
born to an Arya by an Anarya woman may be an Arya in 
quality; but one bom to an Anarya even by an Arya woman 
is always an Anarya (X. 67)." The theory however recognises 
the elevation of a low caste to a high one as a result of the 
gradual diminution of *low' blood by the infiltration of 'pure' 
blood. "If the child born of a S'fidra woman and a Brah- 
mana goes on being wedded to a person of superior class—the 
inferior attains the superior jSti within the seventh generation 
fX.64)," and, vice versa, “The S udra attains the position of the 
Brahmana and the Brahmana sinks to the position of the ^udra; 
the same should be understood to be the case with the off- 


1. According to another reading, ‘who are born of unfaithful mo¬ 
thers.' Mcdhltithi says, “The assertion that these peoples have become 
'low-born* is based upon the fact that in these countries we do not meet with 
any clear division of the four vorttax.*' In R- E. XIII of A^oka, the Yavana 
country is said to have had no BrShmana or i^ramana in its population while 
the MitfJhimanikSya (II. 149) speaks of the existence only of two vornox, 
via. Arya and JOUsa, in the lands of the Yavanas and KSmbojas. 
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spring of the Ksatriya and the Vai^ya (X. 65).” 1 

The attached table may be useful in showing the inter¬ 
connections of the BrShmana, Kfatriya, Vai^ya, Slidra, VrS- 
tya and Dasyu producing the numerous tribal and professional 
castes according to the theory of the ManusmTti. 

Of course it is not possible to accept the scheme of the 
Manusml'ti literally. A cursory glance at it convinces 
anybody that the attempt to connect all peoples to the con¬ 
ventional scheme of the four varnas is arbitrary and absurd. Of 
more than fifty names of the so-called mixed or degraded 
castes, the Malla, Magadha, Abhira, Andhra, Avantya, Kitrusa, 
Khasa, Kirata, S'aka, Paundra, Ambastha, KSmboja, Pahlava, 
PSra^ava, Darada, DrSvida, Vstadhana, Sairindhra, Coda or 
Odra, Vena, Yavana, Cina, Ssttvata, Meda, NisSda, etc., 
are known to have been tribes or communities from the lists 
furnished by the epics, PurSnas, works like the Brhatsamhitd, 
and other sources.^ The inclusion of such well-known names 
as the Yavana (Greek), S'aka (Scythian), etc., in the list of 
degraded Ksatriyas and the Abhlra, Andhra, Ambastha, etc., 
in that of the mixed castes makes the spirit of the arbitrary 
scheme very clear. It must be noticed that particular profes¬ 
sions have been assigned to particular mixed castes; this fact 
and the very names of many of the castes prove that a good 
many of the list indicate professional castes (cf. Nata, 
Sairindhra, Suta, Antyavasayin, etc.). Names like MSgadha, 

1. According to MedhStithi on the principle enunciated here, if a 
maiden born from a ^udra to a Brahmaiu, is wedded to a BrShma^ and 
the girl born of this marriage is again married to a Brahmana, and this 
goes on for seven generations, then in the seventh generation the child born 
is a regular Brahmana. The child born from the Brahmana and Vaifya 
attains the superior caste in the fifth generation, and that from the Brah¬ 
mana and Ksatriya in the third generation. 

2. See. e.g., Mahdbk&rata^ VI. 1.9;. MSrkat^^eya Purdnot LVII-LVllI 
BrhatsqmMt&t XIV, XVI; etc. 
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Avantya, Vaideha, etc., may also refer to geographical divi¬ 
sions r ither than tribes, (t is therefore reosonable to suppose 
that all the mixed or degraded castes represent in fact some 
early sect or tribe or community. The Andhras, for example, 
live in a particular region of India and are more than 
crores in population. If they were actually offsprings of 

BrShmana-Vaisya-S'udra, how is it that such admixture was 

♦ 

impossible in other parts of India ? Their huge population 
is obviously against the idea of mixed oiigin. 

The position of the castes in the table and the notes 
regarding their profession are much more important from the 
historical standpoint than the scheme itself. It will be seen that 
the Andhras are placed clearly in the lowest grade, and this is 
echoed in the passage referring to the society as— prativSsino 
hrahman-ottardfhi==ca mahottam- ottama-kutumbi- puroga med- 
5ndhra-canddla~paryantdn=^yathSrhath mSnayati bodhayati 
samadiiati ca —in a number of early medieval inscriptions such 
as those of the Palas of Bengal and Bihar.l It is really difficult 
to understand why the Dravidas (the present Tamil-speaking 
people) are included in the list of VrStya-ksatriyas, but the 
position given to the Andhras (the present Telugu-speaking 
people) is no better than that of the CandSla. It is not easy to 
determine the real causes for the leaders of the orthodox 
Brahmanical society to look down upon the Andhras in,the 
age of the law books such as the Manusmrti. But attention 
may be drawn to a few facts. 

The Andhra country was in early times one of the 
greatest strongholds of Buddhism in India. The great stlSpas 
of Dhanyakatika (AmarSvati) and Vijayapura {in the NSgSr- 
junikonda valley), the stUpas at J iggayyapet i, Ghan^a^la and, 
other localities of the country, and renowned sects of AcSryas, 
like the Purva&iillyas, Aparalailiyas, etc., go to prove the 


1. See» e.g., Gau^aiekhamSld, p. 96. 
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extent of heretical influence over the Andhra country. This 
fact may have influenced the attitude of the staunch BrShma- 
nists towards the Andhras at least to some«extent. From 
the annexation of the Deccan to the Magadha empire probab¬ 
ly by the Nandas in the fourth century B. C. till the rise of 
the SatavSvanas of the Andhra race in the first century B.C., 
the Andhras do not appear to have had any political import¬ 
ance. This may of course explain thi fact’ that the king of 
the Andhras is hardly noticed in the lists of Indian kings found 
in connection with an Epic or PurSnic description of such 
events as a Sviyamvara, a RdjasUya and the like. The politic¬ 
al condition appears to be the same in the 4th century A.D. 
when Harisena mentions several principalities in the Andhra 
area and KalidSsa, the poet of the Gupta age»does not mention 
the Andhra king either in connection with Raghu’s Digvijaya 
or with IndumatPs Svayafhvara, It is however difficult to 
understand why the important position held by the 
S"3tav3hanas did not influence the attitude of the Brahmanic al 
society. 

More important in this connection seems to be the fact 
that the Aryan authors were familiar more with the backward 
than with the advanced elements in the population of the 
Andhra country which was inhabited by a large number of 
primitive tribes. That many of these backward people went 
to the various prosperous kingdoms for earning their liveli- 
• hood by working as sweepers, etc., seems to be suggested by 
the Pala inscriptions referred to above. We know that, 
of the South Indian peoples, the KarnStas and DrSvidas 
are mentionea along with the Hunas, Malavas, etc., amongst 
the mercenary soldiers in the PSla army, while the Andhras 
are mentioned in the company of the Medas and CandSlas. 
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TABLES SHOWING INTER*CONNECTIONS 

OF CASTES 


I. BRAHMANA+ Brahman!; -h Ksatriya E Vaisya;-f Slidra 

■ I ■ I ■ I . I, 

BrShmana Low-Br3hraanal | Nisada’ 

I or PSrasava 

I 

Ambastha2 


II. BRAHMANA 4- Ugr3; -h Ambasth3+- Ayogavi 

•_ I ■ _ i_ "I 

Avrta Abhira Dhigvana^ 


1. Medhatithi says, “The son of a Brahmana from a KsatriyS profa 
Ksatriya from a Vaisya is ‘equal* to the father, but not the very same... 
This declaration of ‘equality* implies that the sons are superior to the 
mother, but inferior to the father." Later authorities give distinct names to 
these mixed castes. The issue of Brahmana and Vailya is thus called 
Murdhabhisikta whose profession is haslyasvarathasiksa and astradharana. 

2. They are ‘touchable* and their profession ia the art of healing ( X. 
47 ). According to Gautama, the son of Brahmana and Vailya is called 
BhrjjakanU. 

3. Their profession is the killing of fish (X. 48), Medhatithi thinks 
that NisSda born of Brahmana and Sudra and Nisada father of Pukkasa* 
etc., are different. 

4. They worked in leather (X. 49). 

9 
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III. NISADA 4- SudrS; 4-Ayogavi; 4 Vaidehi 
or Parasava | 1 

I Margava, 

Pukkasa^ D3sa or 
Kaivartta^ 


K5r5vara3 


Ahindika'* 


IV. VRATYA-BRAHMANA 


_ I I I /I 

Avanlya V5tadh3na Puspadha Saikha 

Bhrjjakantaka5 
or Bhurjja® 


1. Their profession is the killing and catching of animals livine under¬ 
ground (X. 49). 

2. The name Kaivartta’is used by the pcople*of Aryavarta. They live 
on boats (X. 34). 

3. They work'in leather (X. 38). 

4. Medhatithi says, “The livelihood of these men may be the one 
implied by the name itself (i.c. snake-catching), or something else may be 
found *'iCuituka suggests Vatchnan on the outside of jails’* (X. 37 ). 

5. See p. 129, note 1 above. 
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V. KSATRIYA-f-Br3hmani; 4 Ksatriv-i; !-Vaisya:4 S'lidrS 

,1 ■ ! ■ ' I J , 

Sutt«l Ksatriya j Ugra’ 

Lov/-Ks.itriya2 


VT. VRATYA-KSATRTYA 


Jhaila 


M.iJla Lia hivi 


I I I 

Nata Karana*^ Khasa DrSvida 

• • • 


1. Their b'r,ii-i;ss is the minagement of horse; and chariots ( X. 47 )* 
According to soin? luthorities. the issue of Vaisya and Ksatriya is also Suta 
whose business is that of a professional bard. 

2 See p 129 note 1 abos'S Accordins? to some authorities they arc called 
Mahisya and their duty is itrTm-f:'ita-nai<xjtia jlihna and iasyaraksa. 
M;ihisya aripears also to have been the name of a people : cf Mahi^ka in 
the VTiyit Pm ana, A('^. 12“). 

They are ‘touchable' and their profession is the killing and catching 
of animals livinc underground as of the Ksattrs and the Pukkasas(X. 4>). 
The Ugras arc of llie stuff of the Ksatriya and Siidra and are cruel in their 
deeds and dealings (X 9). They are called Yavana 'in the Gautama 
Dfiarmasuti a, IV. 21 [CHI, Vol I, p. 240 ). 

4. The wi iter caste *, cf. the titles Karanika or Kayastha, though some¬ 
times we get sudi officers as Karana-Kayastlia. Sec Rhandarkar, List of Ins- 
captions, Nos. 34, 49,188 207. 350, 451, 1828. etc., etc. See also p. 132, 
note 4 below. 
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VII. DEGRADED K5ATRIYA 

, . I I 1^1 I 

Pau.idraka^ Odra DiSvida Ksmboja Yavana S aka Parada 

or Coda 


Pahlava Cina Kirata Daiada Khasa 


Vlir. VAISYA+ Brahman! ; + Ksatiiya ; + VaisyB; +SGdra 

I 'I I, I , . 

Vaideha2 Magadha^ Vaisya Low-Vaisya^ 


1 “But, by the omission of the sacred rites and also by their neglect of 
Brahma^as ( or, by transgressing the injunctions pertaining to Brahmanas; 
or. for not consulting the council of Brahmanas on questions regarding expi¬ 
atory rites, etc. ), the following Ksatriya castes have gradually sunk to the 
position of the low-born ( Vfsafa )” (X. 43) Note that the OrSvi^a and 
Khasa are common to the two lists and that the ‘castes' of the first list are 
described ( X. 22 ) as ‘born of the Vratya-Kfatriya.’’ 

2. They are ‘touchable' and their profession is the service of women (X, 
47 ). 

3. See p. 1.31. note 1 above. Their business is trade (X. 47 ) 

4. See p- 131, note 4 above. They are called Karana by some authorities 
The duty of a Karana ( as also of Paralava and Ugra ) is dvljdtiSuird^, 
dMnadh&ny^dhynk^atJi, rSJa-sevS and durgmtahp’jra-rak^ {KuHQka on 
Mano, X. 6 ). 
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IX. VAISY A f Amba§th3 ;+AyogavI KSrivari j’-f-NisSdl 

I .1 I I 

Venal Maitrcya^ Andhra^ Mcda"! 


VRATYA-VAIS'VA 


I 1 I .. I n 

Sudhanvan Ac5rya KSrusa Vijanman Maitra Ssttvata 

or S Elvata 


XI. §UDRA + BrahmanI; + Ksatriya;+Vaisya; + Sudr3, + Nisadi 

i ,1 J I 

I Ayogava^ S Qdra Kukkutaka 

1 

K§attf5 4-Ugr§ 

I S vapaka 


Candala 


1 Their profession is the beating of drums; cf. the root ven, “to play 
on an instrument ” 

2. “The Maitreyaka who is like the MadhUka and who serves as die 
bell-ringer at sunrise [to awaken the king or a rich man]” (X. 33 ). 

3. The Andhras and Medas have their dwellings outi^de the village 
(X.36). The profession of the above two and of the CuScus and Madgus is 
the killing of wild animals. CuScu appears to be the same as the CaScuka 
of the BfhatsamhitS, XIV. 

4. See note 3 above. 

5. They arc ‘touchable*. 

6. Their business is carpentry (X. 48>. The Xyogava women ^car tika, 
clothes of the dead, are igpoble and eat despised food (X. 33). 
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XII. CANDALA^ +Vaidehi ; +Fukkasi ; 4-Nisadi 

•'I t I ‘ . 

PSndu-SopSka^ SopSka ^ Antj^vasayin'^ 


XIII. DASYU + Ayogavi 

. .1 

Sairindhra^ 


^1. They are the lowest of men ( X 12 ). ‘‘The' dwcllint’s of the CundaUis 
and Svapacas shall he outside the vil(a"c; they shall be made Apapaha, and 
their wealth shall consist of dogs and donkeys (X. 51 ). The clothes of dead 
bodies shall be their dress; they shall eat in bioken dishes; their ornaments 
shall be of iron; and they shall bo constantly wandcrine (X. 52 ). One who 
follows the law shall not seek inteicourse with them; their tr,in.sactions shall 
be amonii Ihcmselvcs, and their marriages with their equals (X. 53 ). Their 
food should be given throu.?h others and in a broken dish: they shall not 
wander about in villages or cities during the nieht ( X. 5-1 ). During the 
day they may go about on busmens distingui'^hed by royal signs ; (hey shall 
carry out corpses of people without relations: such is the law ( X. 55 ). They 
shall always execute crirnmais in accordance wirh law under orders of the 
king, and they shall take away the clothes, beds and ornaments ot those 
executed ( X. 56 ).” Kir Apapdha see Madhatithi on X, •"il; cf. aniravnaUu 
of the Mahdhhdsva </. H. Q , XV', pp. 636 ff.). V'eise X, 50, which refers to 
the base-born castes in general, saya “Near worshipped trees and cremation 
grounds, on hills an I in vgroves, these .shall dwell, duly marked, subsisting by 
their respective occupations. If a man touches a C'andala, he should purify 
himself by a bath*' (V. 85) 

2. They deal in bamboos (X. 37). According to Medhatithi, they buy 
and sell bamboos, and make mats and other things of the kind. 

3. They live by executing criminaks and are wicked and despised by 
good people tX. 33J). Sec Medhatithi for a different inteiprclation. 

4. They live by burning the dead body in the cremation ground and 
are'despised even by outcastes (X. 39). 

6. They are skilled in toilet and attendance ^and, though- npt slavCs, 

' make their livipg like slaves, and also live by catching animals (X« 3!2). 



11 


So Tie of the earliest dynasties of Koniada or KarnSca origia 
that settled outside the Karnata or Karnataka country, i. e. the 
Kannada-speaking region in the western part of South India, 
are the Eastern Gahgas of Kalihga, the Eastern CSIukyas of 
Vehgi and probably also the Kadambas of Kalinga.l The 
Gahgas settled in Kalihga before the end of the 5th century 
A.D., the era used in their records having started from a date 
falling in the period 496-98 A. D. They were therefore the 
earliest known people of Karnataka settled outside their origin¬ 
al home. Though the circumstances leading to the establish¬ 
ment of the Calukyas in the Vehgi region in the first half of 
the 7th century are quite well known, we do not know any¬ 
thing about the settlement of the Gahgas and Kadambas in 
the area about the Srikakulam District. 

The royal charters record ng grants of land of the kings 
of some of the early medieval dynasties of Eastern and North¬ 
ern India were usually addre.‘-sed to their subordinates. In 
the list of such addressees, including feudatory rulers, officers 
and others, the Karn5tas figure along with a few offier peoples 
in the charters of the P3las of Bengal ard Bihar. There is In tie 
doubt that the reference is to the mercenary soldiers in the 
armies of the kings in question. The Nalanda plaie of 
Dharmapala ( c. 770-810 ^ ) is the earliest Pala record that 


1. For the Eastern Gangas, see The Classical Age, pp. 214 ff., and The 
Age of Imperial Kanauj, pp. 139 ff., and for the Eastern CSiukyas, pp. 
250 ff., and pp. 132 ff. thereof. For the Eastern Kadamba chiefs who 
were subordinate to the Eastern Gahgas. sec The Age of Imperial 
p. 144. 
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mentions such mercenaries;! but it mentions only the Gaudas, 

Malavas, Khasas, Kulikas and Hunas and not the KarnStas.^ 

• • • 

Liter Pala epigraphs like the Monghyr plate of» DevapSla ( c. 

810-54 A.D. ), however, add the Karnatas and Latas to the 

* * • > 

above list.3 The latest Pala charters, e. g., the Manahali plated 
of Madanapala ( c. 1144-61 A.D.), further expand the list of 
mercenaries by adding the Codas to it. Thus the Karnata 
soldiers continuously served in the Pala army for more than 
three centuries. 

The fact that the Karnatas do not figure in such lists of 
mercenaries in the charters of other areas^ appear to suggest 
that the Karnata mercenaries preferred seivice in the Pala 
army. One of the reasons for this preference may be the matri¬ 
monial relations of the Pala dynasty with the family of the 
Rastrakutas of Karnataka. It is well known that Rannadevi, 
the queen of Dharmapa'a himself, was the daughter of a 
Rastrakuti chief named Parabala.6 Similarly BhagyadevI, 
the daughter of a Rastrakuta chief named Tuhga, was the 
queen of king Rajyapala { c. 911-35 A.D. ). while one of the 
queens of king Vigrahapala III (c. 1055-81 A.D. ), was the 
sister of Rastrakuta Mathana or Mahana who ruled over Ahga 
or East Bihar as a viceroy of the Palas.7 Mathana’s brother’s 


1 The Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala does not refer to the mercena¬ 
ries. See Gaudalekhamala. p. 16. 

2. Ep. fnd,Vo\. XXIII, p. 291. 

3. Gaudalekhamala, p. 30. 

4. IbUt., p. 153. 

5. Cf., e. g.» the grants of certain kings of the Kumaun-Garhwal region, 
who flourished in the 9th and 10th centuries A. D. (Ep. Ind,, Vol, XXXI, 
pp. 280, 287, 294). 

6. Ray, OffNI, Vol. I, p. 288. 

7. !bid., pp. 304, 339-40. 
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son, Mahdprdtihara SlvarSja, was a leader of the forces bf 
Ramap9)a ( c. 1084-1130 A.D, ) in the latter's war with the 
Kaivarta king Bhima of North Bengal. 1 Mathana's daughter 
S aiikaradevl^ was married to the chief Dcvarak§ita of the 
Chikkora family of Pith! or Bodhgayf, while his sons, the 
Mahdmdt}dalika5 Kanhuradeva and Suvarnadeva, along with 
Bhimaya^as, a successor of their brother-in-law Devarakfita, 
fought on the side of Ramapala in the same war.3 

The marriage between the families of Rastrakuta Mathana 
Oy ]^^e araksita is interesting because both the 

houses hailed from the KarnSta country. Devaraksita is called 
Sindhuraja in the commentary on the Rdmacarita ( II.8 ), and 
\^e know that the Kannada family name Chindci or Sindci was 
often Sanskritised as Sindhu and associated with the Sindhu 
or Indus.* While the Sindas of Karnata claimed both NSga 
and Sindhu origin,^ the Chindakas ( i.e. Chindas ) of Madhya 
Pradesh claimed Naga origin only.® The Sindas of Gaya 
claimed Sindhu origin and descent from the lunar race. The 
Madhya Pradesh and Gaya branches of the family thus may 
have left KarnStaka when the fabrication of the mythical ge¬ 
nealogy was still in the formative stage. This suggestion seems 
to be supported by the history of another Chinda family 
of North India known from the Dewal ( Pilibhit District, 


1. /bid., p. 340. 

2. Her daughter Kumaradevi was the queen of the celebrated OSha^a* 
vala monarch Govindacandra of Varanasi. We know many other instances 
of matrimonial alliances between the ruling families of Karnataka and such 
dynasties as the Guptas, VakaUkas, Kalacuris and others. 

3. Ibid., pp. 340-41,387. 

4. Cf. The Struggle for Empire, ed. Majumdar, p. 215. 

5. Sec Bomb, Gaz., Vol, I, Part ii, pp. 573ff.; £ip./«</., Vol. Ill, pp. 
230ff,; Sewell’s List, pp. 214 ff. 

, 6, See The Strugglf for Etnpi/'e, pp. 214 ff. 
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U.l*. ) inscription* of I.aJla, son of Malhana from the latter’s 
wife Anahil3 of the Calukesvara f i. e. Calukyi ) family, pro¬ 
bably a ruling house of Karnatt origin. This inscription, which 

also mentions Malh-na's elder brother BhOsana and father 

• • 

Vairavarman, is dated in Vikrama 104^ (992 A D. ). It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the Chindas of Pilibhit claimed descent 
from the sage Gyavana an 1 do not refer to their NSga or 
Sindhu origin probablv because they had left their original 
home in Karnata at a still earlier date.2 

These facts show that the ploples of Karnataka played 
an imoortant part in the political life of various parts of East¬ 
ern and No»‘thern India, especially of Bengil and Bihar in the 
age of the P3las. The rise of the Senas of Bengal and the esta¬ 
blishment of a Karnata house in North Bihar in the llth cen¬ 
tury A. D. has to be exphin-^d in this light. It is well known 
that, according to Bilhana’s Vi^ramiihkadev icarlta, during the 
latter part of the r.>ign of th ^ Gllukya Somesvara T ( c. 1044- 
68 A. D. ), his son Vikramadifya VI underto'^k expeditions in 
Eastern India where he is said to have d-^feated the kings of 
Gauia and Klmi'-uoa, an! scholars have suggested that pro- 
bib’y these raids brought into va'^ious parts of North-Eastern 
India bodies of his countrymen who saon afterwards succeeded 
in carving out principalities for themselves.^ h should, how¬ 
ever, be pointed out in this connection th^t, while the genu- 
inene.'fs of Bilhana's st.item=’nt cannot be determined and may 
l)e .suspected in the absence of corroborative evidence, 
we have definite proof of KarnSta connections with East Indian 
politics from an earlier date, i. e. at least from the beginning 


1. Bhandarkar's List, No. 02 ; cf., in addition to the reference cited 
therein,/«</. Ant., Vol- X, p, 345 and note 15. 

2. Sec Ep. Ind., Vol XXXV, p, 82 and note 1. 

3. Ray, op, cd,, p. 331. 
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of the 9th century when the Psla king DharmapSla ended 
his rule. 

Virasena, the progenitor of the Sena family of Bengal, is 
described in the records of his descendants as one of the rulers 
of Daksinatya, and a member of the family, named Saman- 
tasena ( c. 1050-75 A.D. ). is stated to have been the ornament 
of a community ( called Brahma-Ksatriya or Karnaia-Ksatriyal, 
the members of which were defenders of the Karnata country 
The statement of an inscription^ of BallSlasena that his great¬ 
grandfather Samantasena was born in the family of Rajaputras 
of the lunar race, who were ornaments of the Radha country 
( South-West Bengal ). suggests that the Senas settled in 
Bengal sometime before the middle of the 11th century. 
SSmanta and his son Hemantasena ( c. 107^-97 A. D. ) were 
no doubt feudatories of the Palas , while Hemanta’s son Vija- 
yaseiid ( c. 1097-1159 A, D. ), who married a princess of the 
S^ura dynasty of Bmgal, e; tblished his fvay ovei the whole 
of B::iigdl at the expinse of the Pala .ving Midanapala ( c. 
il44-6l A. D. I and the contemporary Varman ruler of East 
Bengal about the middle ot the L2th century. Vijaya's empire 
was preserved intact by hh son and successor Pallalasena 
( c. 1159-79 A. D. 1 who married the Cslukya princess R5ma- 
dcvl and conqueied the eastern parts of Bihar. But his son 
Laksmanasena ( c. ! 179-1206 A. D. } was ousted from the 
western part of his empiic by the Turkish Musalmans about 
the beginning of the 13th century and repaired to East Bengal 
where his descendants ruled till the middle of that century. 
The history of the Senas is a remarkable chapter in the annals 
of Bengal. They were not only great patrons of literature, but 


1. ibid., p. 355. 

2. Loc. cit. 
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were responsible for the revival of Brahmanical Hinduism 
after the long rule of the Buddhist Palas. According to tradi¬ 
tion, Ballllasena reorganised the social system of the higher 
communities of Bengal and was greatly responsible for the 
development of the peculiar social order known as KulInismJ 

In MithilS or North Bihar, a KarnSta chief named 

• • 

NSnyadeva ( c. 1097-1147 A.D. ) established himself on the 
ruins of the empire of the Buddhist Palas and extended his 
power over Nepal at the expense of the Malla kings. After his 
death, his dominions appear to have been divided into two 
halves, one occupied by his son Gangadeva ( c. 1147-88 A.D.) 
and the other including portions of Nepal by his other son 
Malladeva. The history of the Karn3ta rule in MithilS is 
obscure, while that of their rule in Nepal has also not yet 
been satisfactorily studied. King Gahga is said to have 
been succeeded by his son Narasirhha ( c. 1188-1227 A. D. ) 
who is supposed to have been followed on the throne by R3ma- 
simha ( c. 1227-85 A. D. ) and Harasiihha or Harisimha 
( c. 1285-1324 A. D.), although the account is doubtful and 
little authentic information about the rulers in question is 
available.^ Harasiihha or Harisimha was defeated by SultSn 
Ghiyasuddin Balban of Delhi in 1324 A.D. and is stated to 
have fled to Nepal on the annexation of the Karnata kingdom 
of Mtthila to the Muslim empire. 

The Karnlta period of the annals of Mithila is as impor¬ 
tant as the Sena epoch in the history of Bengal. Unfortunately 

neither the political nor the cultural history of the period has 
been satisfactorily worked out. Harasiihha or Harisimha, the 

last Karnata k’ng of Mithila, is credited by local tradition with 


1. For the detailed history of the Senas, see History of Bengal, Dacca 
University, Vol-1, pp. 205 ff. See also above, pp. 20. 116 ff. 

2. See ABORl, Vol XXXV, pp. 91 fif. ; U. Thakur, History of 
Uithlli, pp. 227 ff, 
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the reorganisation of the social system of Mithila, just as 
BaliSlasena is endovi^ed with a similar achievement in Bengal. 

The expression Rd§irakufa is used in the records of cer¬ 
tain rulers of Kannada origin in the sense of an official desig¬ 
nation indicating the head of a small territorial unit called 
rSf/ra or a group of villages. This official designation was 
often stereotyped as a family name and a number of R3§^ra- 
kuta ruling families are known to have flourished in and 
outside KarnStaka in the different ages of history. The most 
important of these families is the Imperial Rastrakutas of 
Manyakheta, who ruled over wide areas of Southern India 
sometimes with parts of the North from the middle of the 8th 
to the later half of the 10th century A. D. The prominent 
monarchs of this family were Dhruva ( 783-94 A, D. ), Govin- 
da III ( 794-814 A. D. ), Indra III ( 915-28 A. D.) and Krfna 
III ( 939-68 A. D. ). In the North, Dhruva defeated VatsarSja 
( c. 780-810 A.D. ), the Gurjara-Pratihara king of the Malwa- 
Rajasthan region. His son Govinda III defeated VatsarajVs son 
and successor Nagabhata II ( c. 90j~33 A. D.) who had ousted 
king Cakrayudha of Kanauj and established himself at that city 
while king Dharmapala of Bengal and Bihar and his ally 
Cakrayudha surrendered to the Rastraku|;a monarch and sought 
his help against the Gurjara-Pratihara king. Indra III sacked 
the city of Kanauj which was the capital of the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras, while the success of Krsna III in the North is clearly 
indicated by the discovery of an inscription of his in the for¬ 
mer Jaso state in Baghelkhand. The success of the RSftrakQ^ 
army in the South was the most conspicuous during the reign 
of Kf§na III who conquered as far down as the sea and 
also invaded Ceylon. 1 


1. For a detailed ht$t(ny of the RSfIrakutas, see A. S. Altekar* > 
and thfir TUntS. 
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Like the empire of the Calukyas of Badami, the domi¬ 
nions of the Rnstrakutas of MSlnyakhe a included almost the 
entire MarSthi-speaking area in the North-Western Dcccan 
together with a very considerable portion of the GujarSti- 
sp-'aking region lying to its north. This tract was thus ruled by 
the KarnStas, i. e. the viceroys of the Ctiluky.i and RSstraku^ 
emperois, for several hundreds of years from the 7th century 
onwards. The history of such feudatory families of Karniita 
origin flourshing in this area as the Calukyas, Rastrakutas and 
Sondrakas is well known to the students of early Indian history. 
The Caulukyas of Gujarat { from the 10th to the 13th century) 
were probably also of Karnata extraction and may have been 
related to the Early Calukyas of Badami. The Paramaias who 
later ruled for several centuries ov^r Malwa were originally 
^dceroys of the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta in the southern 
parts of Gujarat. But whether they were of Kainata origin 
cannot be determined in the present state of our knowledge. 
Similar is the case with the Yfidavas of Devagiri, who were 
originally feudatories of the Later Calukyas of Kalyana. 

We have seen above that the official designation Rdstra- 
ku(a originated in Karnataka and that it was adopted as a 
fami y name by a number of ruling families, in the Kannada- 
speaking area, the Rattas of Saundattd repiesentcd the most 
notable R5strakuta family besides the Impirial Rastrakutas. 
Among other Rastrakuta families flourishing in the land lying 
to the south of the Vindhyas, mention may be made of the 
Rastrakutas of Manapur,; ( 6th and 7th centuries I, of Herar 
( 7th anJ 8th centuries ) and of Orissa < ilth and 12th centu¬ 
ries \ The history of all these families has been drscussed by 


1. See Gaz.^ Vol. I, Part ii, pp. 549 ff. 
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us else where. 1 But there were also many R3strakuta families 
ruling over different areas in other parts of India and there is 
little doubt that all of them originally hailed from KarnSta, 
although in many cases the Kann. da origin of the families was 
gradually forgotten with the lap^e of time. 

Among the R3strakuta families of North India, the 
earliest is the house known from an inscription at Pathari, 
about 40 miles to the north-east of Bhilsa in Madhya Pradesh, 
The three generations mentioned in the record ruled between 
c. 760 and 8 >5 .A. D.2 Further north, nine generations of the 
RSstrakutas of Kanauj are knowj\ to have flourished between 
c. 1030 and 1210 A. D. The mo.st important members of this 
dynasty wete Gop5la ( c. 1090 A. D. i, his son Madanapala 
( c. 1119-25 A. D. ) and a later ruler n.amed Laksman-ipala 
( c. 1202 A. D. ).3 

la Western India, the earliest RSstrakuta h milies are 
those of Hastikundi (modern Hathundi ; in the Jodhpur Divi¬ 
sion of Rajasthan and of Dhanop near Shahpura in the Udai¬ 
pur Division of the .same State. Five generations of the former 
family are known to have flourished in the period between 900 
and lOOO A.0.4 while the latter ruled roughlv between 950 


1. For the Rastiakutas of Manap'ira and Bcrar, see The Classical Age, 
pp. I9D ff, and for tho^e of O'-is'i'i, cf. The Sfru;gl? for- Empire, pp. 221-Z2. 
To the account of the MrinapiKa h'ru '.c, we may now add that Vibhuraja of 
the Hinqniberdi plates lEp-Ia *, Vol, XXFX, pp. 174 ff) and Pcjja-maharSja 
of the Gokak plates (ihi f . Vo'. XXT, pp. 289 ff.) may have b'loncjed to the 
same family. Rastrakiita GovinJaraja. the sor of Sivaraia and orandsnn o f 
Nannappa and a feudatory of Calukya Vikramaditya II of Badami probab¬ 
ly also belonged to^ihe same house fcf. The Classica! Age, pp 199, ?00 ; 
En. /wf, Vol. XXVn. r. 117). For the Rastrakutas of Malua see ihid , 

Vol. xxxir. pp 112 ff. 

2. Ray, op. cit., pp. 557 ff. 

3. IhU., pp. 567 ff. 

4; Ihtd, pp 560 ff. • 
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and 1010 A.D.l Four generations of the Ra§trakuta or Ratha- 
da family of Bithu near Pali in the Jodhpur Division flourished 
in the period c. 120t'13l5 A.D.2 An inscription from Veraval 
near Junagarh, dated in 1384 A. D., speaks of a ruler named 
Bharma of the Rastroda or RSstrakuta family. 

The Prakrit foim of Rd^trakufa is Ratfliaxlda^ and Ra- 
thoda is a modification of the latter. The Rathors (i. e. Ratho- 
das ) of Rajasthan were regarded in the medieval age as one of 
the most notable Rajput clans, their Kannada origin having 
been forgotten long ago just as the later Senas were never 
regarded as anything else than Bengalis. Because marriage in 
royal families in ancient and medieval India, and even in quite 
recent times, was hardly confined to the communities to which 
the particular kings belonged, it was easy for the members of a 
ruling family to be regarded as natives of their new homeland. 
Besides the Rastrakutas, there were many other ruling 
families of Kannada origin which flourished far away from Ka¬ 
rnataka during the medieval period. We have refeired above to 
some such dynasties and have discussed elsewhere the history 
of the following Karnsta dynasties, viz. the Chindaka-Nagas 
of Bastar and Chhattisgarh and the Tailapavarhsis of Orissa.^ 
We have also mentioned the Chinda ruling family in Bihar, 
whose relations with the members of the Chindaka-Naga 
family ruling in Madhya Pradesh are unknown.^ 

The system of designating administrative and territorial 
units in relation to the number of gramas in them was very ^ 
popular in Karnataka in early times. Thus the three Maha- 
rastras forming the dominions of Calukya Pulakesin II (610-42 


1. pp. 562-63. 

2. IbdI., pp, 563 ff. 

3. Ibid., p. 665, 

4. Sec The Struggh for Empire, pp. 223, 

5. Cf. /ASB, AT. 5„ Vol. XXIX, pp. 23-25. c 
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A.D.) of BadStni are stit’d to have comprised 99,000 grSmas 
while there are numerous territorial and administrative units 
designated as follows; GaftgavSdi-96000, BanavSsi-12000, 
TardavSdi-lOOO, F3nungal-500, Purigere-300, Masavadi-140, 
Kuknur-30, etc ^ Outside Karnataka, such designations of 
territo ial and administrative units are found in some cases in 
the medieval records of Gujarat and Malwa, This may be 
explained by the fact that the form< r region formed a part of 
the KarnStaka empire for several centuries during the early 
medieval period, while the latter territory was ruled in the 
medieval age by the Para mar as who were originally feudatories 
of the RSstrakutas ol KainStaka. There are only a few 
instances of the sarre kind of lerritorial names in other parts 
of India, though it is difficult to say whether Karn5ta settlers 
were responsible ior any or all of them. 

There is a gcneial tendency-among scholars to describe 
the alphabet used in the early inscriptie ns discovered in the 
countries of Indonesia and Indothina as Pal lava-grantha and 
to speak of the expansion of Indo-Aryan culture in those 
territories from the Coromandel Coast during the rule of the 
Pallavas.2 These views are unwarranted. In the first place, 
the alphabet used in the Pallava inscriptions between the 4th 
and 6th centuries A D. cannot be called Pallava-grantha, but 
is in reality the Late Brahml common to the southern and 
western parts of India. Secondly, the early inscriptions of the, 
' lands beyoud the Bay of Bengal are mostly written in verse 
like the epigraphs of the Early Kadambas and unlike those of 
the Early Pallavas. Thirdly, the box-headed alphabet used in 
the inscriptions of king Bhadravarman of CampS (South 
Annam) is not characteristic of Early Pallava inscriptions, but 


L See Siresr. Stud- Geog. Arc. Med. Ind.y pp 198 ff. 
2. $ee,e.g., fRA$B,VcA 1,1938, pp. I ff. 

,'to 
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is geiivjnlly fouiJ in the epigraphic records of Central India 
and thi Upper Deccin as wall as in the Kannada-speaking 
western regions of South India. Fourthly, the Saka era intro¬ 
duced in Indo-China and Indonesia about the 6th century 
A.D. was never used in the inscriptions of the Pallavas and it 
was the Calukyas of BadSmi (from the 6th to the 8th century) 
who were responsible for the association of the name Saka with 
the said era and the popularity of its use in the present 
Kannada- and MarSthl-speaking areas. These facts make it 
clear that the KarnStas played an important role in the spread 
of Indian culture in the lands beyond the Bay of engal.l 

1. Sec Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 202 ff. 



CHAPTER VIII 


TRIVEDIN AND CATURVEDIN 


The value of the traditions recorded in the Skanda 
Purdna as sources of ihe early medieval histo'y of India was 
demonstrated by H. C. Raychaudhuri who traced a stpry 
about Bhoja I (c. 836-85 A.D. ), the Gujara-Pratih5ra emperor 
of Kanauj, in the VastrJlpatha-mahStmya in the PrabhSsa- 
khmda section of the above PurSna.l Attention of scholars 
may be drawn to .-nother historical tradition about an eighth 
century king of Kanauj in the section called DharmSranya- 
khanda btlorgirg to the J-lal nna-kh; r da if tfe Skenda 
PurdV'a/^ The story, which is bct forth on the background of an 
attempt of the Tiivedi-BrShmanas to belittle the social position 
of the Caturvedins, runs as follows. 

There was a holy land called Dharm5ranya famous in all 

India for the Hariksetra on the south bank of the rivet 

* 

Suvarn3 and for the temples of Vakulasvamin (Sun), SQrya- 
svSmin (Hari) and S'rimata at places like Moherakapura. The 
localities such as Motaraka and MadhuvSsa and the Surekha 
hill belonged to the Dharmaranya not far from which seems 
to have been a holy place called S'riksetra on the bank of the 
river Sabhramati to the east of Sitapura. Another locality in 
the neighbourhood of Sitapura was Dharmafaya on the river 


1. IffQ, March 1927, pp. 129 ff. : Stud, Ind. Ant,, ld5d» pp. 150 fif. 

2. See Ch$. 31-^8. 
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Ks^yapl.i 

Hearing of the exceptional sanctity of the DharmSranya 
from Vasistha, the Iksvaku hero Rama once visited Mohera- 
kapura on pilgrimige A large number of Traividya or 
Trayividya Brshmanas who had been installed in the DharmS- 
ranya by B.ahm ’n, Visnu and Siva at the beginning of crea¬ 
tion but had lied away from the country for fear of a demon 
named Lohasura, was reinstated to their lespective villages 
by Rama accoiding to tiii; custom calied jirn-oddhara, ‘renew¬ 
ing the old’, i.e. lerr'afirmaticn of a charter.^ A number 


1. N. L. Dcy idonUfic'? ^^r)herakapu^a with modern Moharpur, 14 
miles to the north of Vmdhyachal in the Miizapiir District and points to a 
view that Dharmaranya alao incl ided the Districts of Balia and Gazipur 
( Oeo<^. Diet , s. V. D'ia>muianya, Maharakapi’ra and Moharpur at pp. 56-57^ 
island 247 ) But he hiinsclf irlcnlific-^ »he Kasyapl-gahga with the river 
Sabarmatl in Gujarat on the authoriiy of the Fadn:a Pmena (op. cU., p. 96) 
and SabhramatT or Sabarmad is its*if mentioned in our text. Moherakapura 
is undoubtedly identicjl with Modhera in Gujarat, which is the home of 
the Mo^h Brahmanas and Banias. 1 he rcfc.encc in our story is to the Modh 
Brahmanas who are believed to have migrated fiom Upper India. For these 
Brahmanas, see below and Borah. Caz., Vol TX, Part i, pp 2-3, 11-12 ; also 
p. 72 ; Vol. Vll, pp. 608-0!). For the Modh Btahmanas elsewhere in Gujarat, 
see/6iV/, Vol. V,p 45, Vol VUl p 146 ; Vol. XVIII, Part i, p 163; 
etc. For the Modh Banias, sev ihid , vcl IX, Part ip 72 ; Vol. V, p. 50 ; 
Vol. VUI, p. Hti : Vol- XIII, p. 112. For some rulers of the Modh clan, sec 
Ep. /w/. Vol. ?iXXII, pp. 61 ff. 

2. The imprecatory verses quoted in the Purana {op. cit., Ch. 34. 23- 
41) from the fictitious charter of Rama arc interesting to the students of the 
copper plate grants of medieval India. Cf, Asphotayantl pitaro valgayanti 
pitSmo’nh | h’tU'ni Ii-'sinat-kule jatah so~\vnd.n-santaraisyati II Bahubhlr 
^va'iudh'a daiia lojuhhih i-rthiv'i tv—iyani | ymva ya.'sva yada bhumh=*taaya 
tasya taJ^pfiafain II Sapj varsa-^ahas>-(ini svarge vaxaii hhSmida^ | acchettb 

c^mumanta ca tarty—eva nurakam vrajet t|. BhGtfier - ahgula-hartd hi so 

katkam papam^aca-et [ b/;umc’r==ahgu.'a~data ca sa katham punyam<^ 
Scare/ H A^irameiPia-,fa’'tasra yj'H ntjasOya-iiitasya ca I kanyct-ftata-pradOftasyp 

pHalam prapnoti bhSmidt.h n. B}ium&f=ahgulam=^ekam tu ye kartmlp' 

fikedBpprSl} \.Vmdhyrotavi^v*=^atoyd^u \ 
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of the BrShminas were settled at and in the vicinity of 

Moherakapura where Rama celebrated a sacrifice with the help 

of 18 Mehi-vSdavas (Mehi Brahmanas). He founded the town , 

of Sliapura and dedicated it together with 50 other villages 

to 18000 BrShmanas of various gotras. No less than 36000 
^ ^ * / 

Vaisyas as well as Sudras four times that number were also 
settled in the land for serving ihe BrShmanas. A Brahmana 
receiving a village necessarily became its lord. 

At the end i f Dviipara and about the beginning of the 
Kali age, there was a king named Ama who ruled at Kanya- 
kubja. He was not only leported to be a good ruler, but was 
a Sdrvabhauma (emperor or universal ruler) ^ Owing to the 
evil influence of the Kali age, the people of Ama's kingdom 
renounced their Vaisnava faith and became followers of the 
Bauddha-dharma (sic: Jaina-dharm i ) at the mstigation of 
monks known as the Ksapan.i. The king had, by the queen 
Mama, a daughter named Ratnaganga who, when she was 16 
years of age and was still unmarr.cJ, came ua.ler the influence 
of the Jlvilca ( Ajiviha ? ) named ladra-r^ri. j'his monk had 
come to the K3nyakubja desa from elscwiitrc and captivated 


prajayante Jatta-day-apaharakah II Tatakanarii mhasrena Asvarnedha-satena 
va I ffavam koti'pra(lauena hhumi-harta visi^dhyati || Yan=Hta dattani punar>=B 
dhanani danu li dharm-artha-yasuskat ani | audaryato ripu-idveditanl ko ndtnd 

sadhuh punar—Tidadita il. Ek—aiva hhag'ufi lake sarvesam—opi bhubhti’- 

Jam I na bhojya iia kara (irahyri vlpra-datia vasitndharu II Datva bhUmtih 
bhavina'i p'ii‘thivesan--bkuyo hhuyo yui-ate Ramacandtah ] smnatiyo=^yam 
dharmasetur—nrpanarh, we sve kale pataiuyo bkavadbhih il Asmin—vamie 
ksitau ko=’pi raja yadi bhavisyati } tasy—aham kara-}agno^*smi mad' 
dattam yadl pulyate II There no doubt that thi abov'e verses of the Puraija 
were imitated from the imprecatory section of some early copper-plate 
charters; but it seems probable that, in their turn, they also influenced the 
elaborate imprecation contained in the grants of some medieval dynasties- 
( efi, e.g.i the charters of the Somavamm of Orissa ). 

1 Op. cit., Ch. jd, vv. 12-13, 34. 
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the princess by the idbjri mantravidyd and iuli-karma. Ratna- 
ganga soon became an ardent follower of the Jaina-dharma at 
the instruction of the Ksapanas. King Ama then gave his 
daughter in mairiage to KumarapSla (called Kumbhipala in 
one case) who was the lord of BrahmSvarta.l On the occasion 
of the marriage, the king made a present of the town of 
Mpharakapura tohisson-in-l.iw who then came to the DharmS- 
ranya where he made his capital and established images of the 
founders of Jainism. People of the Dharmaranya belonging to 
the different varnas became followers of the Jaina-dharma, and 
all regard for the Brahmanas and their iantifca and pausHka 
rites vanii.hed frr m the land. The Traividya BiShmanas were 
deprived of their villages that had been allotted to them by 
Rama, and, in utter distress, they resolved to make a complaint 
against KumSrapala’s conduct to king Ama who was himself 
residing at Kanyakubja surrounded by pd§ar}das. The Modha- 
vddavas ( Modha Brahmanas )2 reached Kanyakubja in a few 
days and were taking rest on the bank of the Ganges. They 
were brought by the c^ras next morning to king Ama who 
asked them their business, but did not honour them by saluting 
them or by rising from his seat. The Brahmanas said, “O king, 
we have come from the Dharmaranya. Your son-in-law who is 
a follower of Jainism and is guided by Indrasuri has confiscated 
our lands which were granted to us first by Brahman, Vi§nu 
and ^iva artd afterwards by Rama." The king asked the Brah¬ 
manas to go back to Kumarapala with his order that the Brah¬ 
manas should be provided with shelter. But, learning from the 
Brahmanas all about his father-in-law’s order, Kumarapllasaid, 
"I cannot recognise Rfima's charter and give shelter to BrSh- 


L ' According to Manu, II. 17 (cf. MeghadQta, 48 ), the BrahnsSvarta 
country lay between the rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvati in the Eastern 
Paniab. 

' . Zt Op, Qi. 36, v. 49. 
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manas who kill animals at sacrifices. I have no re(;ard fi>r thdse 
who are guilty of himsS ( cruelty to animih )." The BrShmai^ 
pointed out that hifhsd sanctione 1 by the Vedas was no himsS 
at all They further said, “ Rsma, through the agency of 
Hanumat, granted to us 144 villages and 13 and 56 hamlets on 
other occasions after hiving performed the mdhdddna ceremo¬ 
nies on the banks of the GangS and the KSsyapi. He also gran¬ 
ted us the service of 36000 Gobhujas and 1 z5000 merchants 
known as Msindallkas." Then KumarapSla said, “If you can 
show me an abhij^dna from Hanumat, I shall see that the 
people once again become followers of the Vedic religion ; but, 
in case you fail to do so, all of you shall have to accept the 
Jaina faith.’’ 

Then the BrShmanas, who belonged to 64 different gotras 
resolved to select representatives of all the gotran to go to meet 
Hanumat at Setubandha RSmesvara. It was argued that a 
BrShmana selected for going to Setubandha would be an out¬ 
cast if he would refuse to go there. In the meantime, Kumsra- 
pala boasted that he would compel the BrShmanas to take to 
cultivation and begging as means of livelihood. Enraged at 
this, 3000 BrShmanas put their signatures to a document 
signifying their determination to visit Setubandha. Kum3rapSla 
then ordered the Gobhuja merchants to stop the BrShmanas; 
but they refused to do so,as they were not followers of Jainism. 
The Adalaya S^udras, some of whom had accepted Jainism, 
were next ordered to stop the Brahmanas. The Adalajas requ¬ 
ested the Brahmanas to be wise and to act according to the will 
of the piince. As a result of these overtures, 15000 Brahmans 
gave up their intention of going to Setubandha. They received 
some lands from Kumlrapala and became famous under the 
name of Caturvidha or Caturvidya. But 3000 Traividya or Tra- 
ylvidya Brahmans set out for Setubandha without caring for . 
the prince's favour. 

The Bral»ihai?as underwent much hardship in course of ^ 
^e travel and at length met Hanumat who was in the guke 6f 
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an did BrShmana. They told him their story. “ We received/* 
said they, “our lands originally from Brahman, Vi§nu and 
Sliva. Rama next confirmed the grants by a charter through the 
agency of Hanumat. We were then 444 in number and had 
36000 merchants for serving us. Those S^udra merchants have 
now grown to be 125000 in number and are divided in three 
classes, viz. Gobhuja, Adalaja and Mandaliya. At present there 
is a king named Ama who does not care for Rama's charter. 
His son-in-law, the wicked Kumarapala, who is guided by the 
bauddha-dharmi { sic ) Jaina Indrasuri, has confiscated our 
lands. Some of the merchants have become followers of Jainism 
and are disregarding Rama and Hanumat. Kumarapala has 
declined to give us back our lands unless we are able to show 
him a pratyaya from Hanumat.” When the Brahmanas came to 
know that the old man before them w^.s no other than Hanu¬ 
mat himself, they prayed to him to kill the sinful king Ama 
and the wicked Kumarapala. Hanumat then took out a few 
hairs from his left and right arms and made out of them two 
balls which were handed over to the Brahmanas. They were 
advised to go to Kumarapala and demand their lands. If the 
prince would not comply with the demand, they were fuither 
instructed to throw on the ground the ball made of the hairs 
from the left arm of Hanumat. That, the Brahmanas were 
assured, would cause a tenible fire which would only be extin- 
‘ guishcd when the other ball would be thrown into it. 

The Traividyas went back to the Kanyakubja country (sic) 
with the two balls as Hanumat's abhij^dna. When they rea¬ 
ched Kumarapala's palace, they were received by the Rajaputra 
with a smile and were greeted with a sarcastic remark by the 
prince himself. As expected, the demand of the Brahmanas was 
rejected by Kumarapala who refused to grant them any vTtti 
(rent free land) or grdma or even a vardfikd (cowrie-shell)* The 
BrShmanas then created a great fire by throwing on the ground 
one of the balls and suddenly the whole palace was ablaze* 
Utterly helpless, Kumarapala was compelled to submit to the 



BrShma^as’ dexnfttids^ He not only became a devotee of RSina, 
but made Vai§navism the religion of the state and banished ail 
heretics. There was no longer any pcrsjn opposed to the Vedic 
religion. The BrShmanas received their lands back and the 
Adhavija section of the Gobhuja merchants was employed at 
their service. When the prince was preparing a charter in fa¬ 
vour of the Traividyas on the bank of the Ganges, the Gatur- 
vidyas offered a dispute and claimed a share of the lands. Alt¬ 
hough the Caturvidyas were defeated at a tuld~ddna ( sic: tula- 
divya),^ they received from KurnSrapSla a place of residence 
called SukhavSsa. But they were forbidden any matrimonial 
relation with the Traividyas. 

It will be seen that the above story, though rather care¬ 
lessly written, is not without interest to a student of the social 
history of the Trivedi- and Calurvedi-Brahmanas of U. P. Much 
more interesting however is the reference to Ama, the Jain king 
of Kanauj, and to his son-in-law and feudatory the Jain Kuma- 
lapala who was originally a prince of the Eastern Panjab but 
later became the ruler of Moharpur. King Ama, though he is 
assigned to the beginning of the Kali age, is apparently no 
other than the son of Yasovaiman ( c. 728-53 A.D. ), king 
of Kanauj, who was a contemporary of king LalitSditya of 
Kashmir (c. 730 66 A.D.). Yasovarman’s embassy reached the 
court of the Chinese emperor Hiuen-tsung ( 713-55 A.D. ) in 
the year 731 A.D. and, according to Jain writers, he was 
ruling in the year 753 A.D.2 According to Rsja^kbara’s Pra- 
bandhakosd, a Jain monk named Bappabhatti, who was initiated 
in 750 A.D., converted to Jainism Amaraja, son of king Yalo- 
varman of Kanauj. Ama was born of queen YaiodevI during 
her temporary exile due to the machinations of a co-wife. 


1 For the tul&’divya, see Sircar The Successors^ of the Sdtavdhan^, 
360-61. 

2 For the details, see Tripathi, History^of Kanemf, pp. 194 ff. ; 
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Bappabhatti is said to have met Ama soon after his initiation 
when the latter was living as a voluntary exile^ in Gujarat, 
having been displeased with the treatment he received from his 
father.^ He was made a SUri in 754 A.D. at the request of 
Ama who had then ascended the throne after his father’s 
death. AmarSja thus ascended the throne about 7'3 A.D. and 
must have ceased to be a king of Kanauj long before 783 A.D. 
when, according to the Jain HarivdWja ( cf. the Psla inscrip¬ 
tions ), a king named IndrSyudha was ruling at Kanauj. Accor¬ 
ding to the Prahhdvahicarita, Ama was succeeded by the immor¬ 
al Dunduka who was murdered by his .‘on Bhoja. TndrSyudha 
on the other hand seems to have been preceded at least by one 
king named VajrSyudha who is mentioned in RSjasekhara's 
KarpUrama^jari as the king of Pancala with his capital at 
Kanauj.2 

It is interesting to note that while the Prabhdvakacarita and 
the Skandz Purdna represent Ama as a king of Kanauj, the 
BappahhatHcarita and the ’ '■ -a mention him as 

holding hi.s court at Gopegiri oi Gwajior He therefore seems 
either to have transferred his capita] from Kanauj to Gwalior 
or to have been ousted from the Kanauj region b ' Vajr5yudha. 
He is said to have been a devout Jain who visited such Jain 
holy places as Stambhatirtha ( Cambay ), Vimalagiri fPalitana), 
Raivatsdri ( Girnar ) and Prabhasa ( Patan )—all in the present 
State of Gujarat. He is represented by Jain authors as having 

1 Ibid., pp. 211-12. 

2 Cf. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, II, pp. 80 f. 432; Tripathi, 
History of Kanauj, 211 f. It is not impossible that those kings with 
names ending with the word ayudha were related to Kamalayudha referred 
to in some works as a poet and mentioned in Vakpatiraja’s Gaudavaha as one 
resorting to whose feet V3kpati derived his importance. This KamaiSyudha 
may have been a chief under Yafovarman and may have been appointed 
governor of Kanauj by Ama when the latter transferred bis capital to Gwa¬ 
lior. Either Kamailyudha or his successor VajrSyudha may have assumed 
independent. 
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constant hostility with Dharma who wan a king of Gauda and 
had his capital at LaksmanSvatl which was a city on the sub¬ 
urbs of Gauda ( modern Gaur in the Malda District) founded 
probably by Laksmanasena ( c. 1179-1206 A.D. ). Although 
the name of Ama's enemy reminds one of DharmapSla ( c. 
769-815 A.D.) whose date was not far removed from that of 
his, the tradition may, in a confused way, actually refer to a 
struggle with an earlier Gauda king related to the Gauda 
ruler of both Gauda and Magadha who, according to the 
Gaudavaha, was killed by Ama’s father Yasovarman or to one 
like Bhata mentioned as a ruler of Gauda (or a Gauda ruler) in 
the Chastu inscription of Baladitya of the Guhila dynasty.^ 


1. See Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions. No.870. 
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KAYASTHA AND KARTANTIKA 

I 

Risley observed in 1901 that 'all over India at the present 
moment tribes are gradually and insensibly being transformed 
into castes.’1 He further referred to the functional or occupa¬ 
tional type of castes in which changes of occupation, ‘especially 
among the lower castes, tend to bring about formation of 
separate castes’2 and also to the tribal type in which a tribe 
like the Bhumij, Koch or Bun3 has 'insensibly been converted 
into a caste preserving its original name and many of its 
characteristic customs, but modifying its animistic practices 
more and more in the direction of orthdox Hinduism and 
ordering its manner of life in accordance with the same 

model’. 3 

What has been noticed in regard to the formation of trib¬ 
al and functional castes in mo.^ern times is also true with 
reference to the ancient period of Indian history. Ancient 
works on law such as the Manmmrti made an attempt to 
accommodate in the theoietical and tiaditional frame of ihe 
Catur~vari^d all tribes and groups known to them whether they 
were Atyan or non-Aryan, c vilized or uncivilized, indigenous 
or foreign. Reference in this connection may be made to such 
tribes as Andhra (the modern Telugu- speaking people ), ^aka 
( Scythians ) and Yavana ( Greeks ), and to such professional, 


1. The People of lndia% tA. Crooke, p. 72. 

2 Jhid.. p. 77. 

3 Ibid., p. 75. 
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groups as the Sairindhra (huntsmen ) and AntySvasayln 
( destroyers of dead bodies ).l It is, however, very probable 
that the more important of the so-called occupational castes 
also develjped essentially out of tubes or tribe groups^ 

Whatever that may be, it is quite evident that the ancient 
writers on law characterised particular tribes or classes as 
degraded Brahmana, Ksatriya or Vaisya, or as originated from 
an admixture of two or m ^re of the four traditional social gra¬ 
des called varna. This was usually done with due regard to the 
primary occupation, position in the contemporary Indo-Aryan 
society and the degree of Aryanii-ation of particular tribes. Of 
course the whole scheme was an arbitrary one, and its theore¬ 
tical character is illustrated, among other evidences, by the 
fact that there was no unanimity among ancient writers on 
many of the cases. As for instance, the Sakas and Yavanas are 
regarded by the author of the Mahabhdsya (on Panini, 11. 4. 10) 
as pure S"udra, by Manu (X. 44) as degraded Ksatriya, and by 
the (rautama Dharmasutra HV. 2i)as an admixture of Ksatriya 
and Sudra. 

In ancient India, there was a tribe called Karana. Accor- 
ding to the Manusmrti ( X. 44 ), the Jhalla, Malla, Licchavi, 
Ka ani and Dravidi were born of the uratyn ( degraded ) 
K§atriya. The Khasa and Dravida of this list are elsewhere 
mentioned in the same work ( X. 22 ) as K^atriya-jdXi (tribes or 
castes belonging to the va^na called Ksatriya ), degraded to the 
status of the Vrfala ( S udra ) owing to the non-observance of 
prescribed duties and the neglect of Brahmanas. According to 
the Amarako^a ( S udra-varga, X. 1-2 ) and the Ydj^avalkya^ 
smrti ( I. 92 ) and other works on law, the Karana was born 
of a union between the Vaisya male and Slidra female. The 
:Vianal}samhita. speaks of rdja sevd and durgd,ntahpura-rak0 as 


4 S3e Manu, X. 36,44 and 48. 

9 vv. 32 and 39. The Sairindhra may also have been a tribe bigin-' 
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the prescribed occupation of the Karana. According to K§ira- 
svamin (on Amara, S'udra-varga, 1-2 ), Karina was also an 
officer like Kayastha and Adhyaksa, while the S'ahySdrikhandd 
says that he is the same as Carana or Vaiialika who sing the^ 
praise of kings and Brahmanas and study the science of erotics.! 

The medieval lexicons identify the Karana with the 
Kayastha whose occupation is said to have been the writing of 
documents, etc., and Karana, Kayastha, PaHjtkaraka, Kufakrt, 
etc., are treated as synonymous words. In a large number of 
medieval copper-plate charters, the writer of the document is 
designated Kayastha or Kaianika. The word Karaifika may 
have been derived from Karana in the sense of ‘a person 
adopting the profession of the Karana’ (i. e. Kayastha or docu¬ 
ment-writer ). The words Kayastha and Karanika are thus used 
syn onymously in the sense of a writer of documents. In some 
records, the Kdyastha or Karanika is styled Thakkura which 
may point to the high position of the scribe.2 There is one 
record which refers to the scribe as Karanika~BrShmar}a.^ 
Some charters, discovered in the Chamba State ( Panjab ) and 
belonging to the eleventh century A. 1)., speak of the scribe as 
Karani-Kayastha.4 

The use of Karana and KSyastha as synonymous words 
in medieval lexicons probably points to the fact that the Kara- 
nas in some parts of India mostly adopted the profession of 
scribes, while the KSyasthas were originally a professional class 
of scribes, the group being later crystallised into a caste. But 
this crystallisation seems to have been intimately associated 


1 Kane, Ffist. DharmaS^tra, Vol. II, pp. 74*75. For the mention of the 
Kara^as as the leaders of the «ociety in place of the Brahmanas, in Orissan 
inscriptions of the early medieval period, see Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, 
p. 175, text line 15. 

2 Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 207, 214, 222, 271. 

3 Ibid.t No. 350. 

4 Ibid., Nos. 1828-29. 
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with the relation of the KSyastha or scribe with such tribal 
groups as the Karana. Elsewhere we have made a similar 
suggestion that the crystallisation of the professional group of 
physicians into the Vaidya caste of Bengal was probably not 
unconnected with the entry into Bengal of the Amba^thas 
( an old tribe of barber-physicians) of South India among the 
KarnStas and Dravidas employed by the PSlas and akso in the 
train of the Senas who haile<l from Karnata 1 

The above discussion wili show that the KSyastha was 
usually regarded a'- *■» >fcs * scribe. But the writing of 

documents was not (i I j ixcss of the Kayastha. There 
is no evidence of the use or popularity of the word prior to 
the age of the Imperial Guptas The officer styled KSyastha 
is mentioned for the first time in the epigraphic and literary 
records of the Gupta period. The Ydj^avalkydsmiti { I. 335 ) 
which appears to have been compiled in Mithila about the 
fourth or fifth century A. D., enjoins the king to protect bis 
subjects from the oppression especially of the Kayasthas: 
Cdta-taskara-durvTttci-mahdsdhasik-adibhih \ 
pidyamandh prajd rakset Kdyasthaii=^ca vUe^atah || 

The same verse has been quoted in the S'cibadkalpadruma-pdri’ 
H§ta from the Vahmi-Purdna in a slightly different form: 
Cdta-cardna-caurebhyo vadha bandha-bhayadibhi^ i 
pidyamandf} prajd rakset K^yasthebhyo vUesdtah II 
If, however, ihe KSyastha was a mere writer of documents, 
it is strange that he had so great an opportunity of oppressing 
the common people. According to the Mit^ksard^ VijHSneS* 
vara's commentary on the *Ydjiiavalkyasmrti, the KSyastha 
was not only a scribe but also an accountant,' and he was a 
formidable oppressor of the people because of his influence 
on the king and of his extremely fraudulent nature: K^tyastho 
gflijafeo lakhakdisnca tally pidyamdn^ vUe^ato rakset 
r^ja’-vallahhatay>^^tim3ydvitvdc=^ca durnivdratvlit. 


1 Sles above, pp. Il^f. 
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According to the MakSbhSrata ( II. 5. 72 ), the function 
of A ganaka le^haka or accountant«scribe was tc^ calculate every 
morning the income and expenditure of his royal master: 
Kvacic~c=dya-vyaye yuktah sarve ganaka-lekhakdh I 
anutisthanti purv-dhne nityam=dya~vyayam tava il 
With reference to the smaller land-lords, etc., the KSyastha 
was therefore the DiwSn or at least Gumistha of later days;I 
but, in regard to bigger chiefs and kings, he was an officer in 
the records, accounts and revenue departments. Thus the 
Kayastha had great Scope for the oppression of the common 
folk. The Rdjatarafigini abounds in instances of the unscru¬ 
pulous oppression of the Kayasthas and points to the impo'*- 
tance of theii position in the king’s service.2 

A KSyastha may have served as a scribe or an accountant 
or a collector of revenue. But, even as a lekhaka or scribe, he 
was not merely a write of documents, as he had certainly to 
perform often the duties of the secretary or private secretary 
of the present day. There were also KSyasthas in the service 
of the king’s officials such as a minister, a magistrate and a 
judge. In the Court, his business was something like that of 
the Sheristadar and Peshkar of later days. A number of 
documents of the Gupta age, discovered in North Bengal, show 
that often the govc'nors of provinces or districts were assisted 
in the administration by a PaneSyat board consisting of the 
Nagara-he^lhin, Sdrthavdha, Prathama-Kulika and Prdthama- 
KdyasthaA It . eems that the bankers, merchants, artisans and 


1 See Wilson’s Glossary, s. v. Dlw3n and Gumashta. 

2 Cf. IV, 621 and 62M; VII. 1226; VlII. 131; etc. 

3 Cf- Stein, trans., Vol II, p. 519 ; Wilson, op. c//.. s.v. K3rkun. 

4 See Select Inscritplons^ pp. 283 ff. ; 324 ff. ; 328 ff. The position of 
the Kayastha in the board was the same as that of the PStwari In the 
similar board^lledj Chauthia (ancient Catur0taka ) of Weston 
'India, Journal of the University of Umthati, Vol* VI, pp.ftjBri , 

For see also WUttm’a Gloisary, a. 
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scribes had to be represented in the administrative board by 
members of their respective classes just as the S^re^fhin aid 
KlLyastha had to assist the judge in the discharge of his duties 
in the court. In some of the Bengal records, the S is 
mentioned as the ch'ef of the administrative board, la^hile 
others speak of the Jye§tha-Kd,yastha (the same as the Praiha- 
ma-Kdyasfha ) as its chief. 1 It will be seen that the Klyastha 
served the kings, feudatory chiefs, petty landlords, rulers of 
provinces or districts, judges, etc., in various capacities. The 
nature of this occupation seems to settle clearly the derivation 
and meaning of the word Kdyastha,^ 

The word kaya means ‘the body or person’ and kdyds^ 
tha ‘that stays or dwells in the body (e. g. the Supreme Spirit)’. 
An official, who usually sat beside his master in discharging 
his duties and was often the chief intermediary between his 
master and the latter’s clients or subjects, may have been 
naturally called KSyastha in the sense of Kdyastha-iva, 'as if 
staying in the person of his master,' by reasoh of his intimacy 
with or influence on the master, of his position often next to 
that of his master, and of his seat beside that of his master at 
least when the latter was a petty landlord or the like.3 It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the Acdranir^aya 
Tantra quoted in the S'dhdakalpadruma-pariii^fa says that the 
KUyastha was so called because of his constant stay near the 

1 /bid, p. 355, text line 7: p 357, text line 6. 

2 For a study of the characteristics of the Kayastha in literature, see 
P.V. Kane in New Indian Antiquary t Vol. I, pp. 740 (f., and V. Ra(^> 
van, Ibid.t Yol VI, pp, 160 ff. Raghavan came to the following 
conclusion: '^KSyastha thus meant any government official or emplo* 

yee in general, and one in charge of revenues and accounts in particular** 
iop,cit., p. 101). It is however difficult to accept the view that the 
Klyaitha was, in general, a government offidal or employee. 

3, Cf. the word mtevUslUt ‘dwelling near (me*, used to indicate the 
^^edtma^in who lived in hit teacher's house {Yedie DmEkx, s.v.). 

n 
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person of the BrShmana for serving the latter : 

Brahtnd’pad-’Smiato janma c^^tah KSyastha-nSma-bhTt i 
ka-kdram Brdhmanafft vidydd= d-kSraih nitya-samj^akam II 
ayarh tu hikafafn jileyam tatra ^^ye hi ti^thati i 
Kdyastho = *tah samdkhydto mas-iiam proktavdfhi yam. ll 
The meaning of the word Kdyastha proposed in this case is not 
quite dissimilar to the one offered by us; but the derivation 
Ka+d+dya+stha is certainly fanciful and farfetched, and the 
BrShmana association is imaginary and without any historical 
support. 1 


1. There arc other fanciful interpretations'' of the word Kdyastha. 
The VangadesTya Kayasthasabha suggests that the word is derived f^om 
Old Persian Khshayathiya ( ruler or king), found in the Achaemenid inscrip¬ 
tions. But the theory has no appeal to any student of philology or history. 
Long before the popularisation of the word Kayastho in the age of the 
Guptas, the words Shah and Shahl, later froms of Khshayathiya, were intro¬ 
duced and popularised in India by the Scythians and Ku^?^. 



II 


There are many words in Sanskrit to indicate an astrologer 
who was also expected to be an astronomer, eg., Kdrtdntika, 
Ndimittika, Mauhurtika, Jyotisika, DaivajHa, etc. 

With innumerable copies of printed annual almanacs, 
called Pa^ji, Pa^jika or Pa^cdhga, of various types in each 
one of the numerous regional languages, available to the 
literate people in all parts of India, it is impossible, in these 
days of advanced literacy in the country, to realise the great 
importance of the astrologer in Indian social life before the 
nineteenth century.! In Chapter VllI of his Bengal Peasant 


1. The introduction of printed almanacs is not very old in 
Eastern India. B N. Banerji’s Samvddapaire Sekdler Katfm, Vol. II 
(1830-40), second ed , pp. 736-43, gives an interesting account of the 
growth of the printing press in Bengal. Bengali letters were for the 
first time used in printing in N. B Halhead’s/I Giammar of the 
Bengali Language published from Andrew’s printing press at Hooghly 
in 1778. The Bengali types fcr this work were prepared by an officer 
of the East India Company, named Charles Wilkins. The first 
Bengali who learnt the art of fabricating the 
types of Bengali and other eastern alphabets was an assistant 
of Wilkins, who was a Smith ( Karmakara) of TrivenT ( near 
Calcutta ), named Pancanana Misrtl. Paficanana is known to have 
become the most important figure in the printing activities in 
Bengal after Wilkins’ departure from India in 1786. About the 
beginning of 1800, PaScanana was employed by the Baptist 
missionarie.s of I&rTrampur ( near Hooghly ) and • helped Jhis ‘mas¬ 
ters in establishing a foundry for the fabrication of letters of the 
Bengali, Oriya, NSgarl and other alphabets. He taught the art 
to his son-in-law Manohara Mistrl, another Karmakfra ofTri- 
veiQiI, who continued working under the missioriaries after PrffcS- 
nana's death in 1803-04. This Manohara is said to have been 
responsible for fabricating the letters of the Iphab . 
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Life, published in 1874, L. B. Day (a Bengali Christian 
educationist) gives an admirable account of the village 
astrologer of Bengal in the first half of ^he nineteenth 
century. In this description, we find how the professional 
astrologer was intimately associated with Bengali social life as 
late as the last century, although his influence has possibly 
not died out totally even at the present time. • In the first 
place, the village astrologer ‘cast the nativities of male 
children—for girls have no horoscopes properly so called, 
the dates of their birth and the positions of heavenly bodies 
being briefly registered in a small slip of paper.'1 Secondly, 
he 'pointed out auspicious and inauspicious days by calcula- 


In the Bengali year 1245 ( 1837-38 A.D.), Manohara, assisted by 
Ws son and disciple, Krsnacandra, founded a printing press at 
Srurampur and began to publish, among other books, aimual al¬ 
manacs in Bengali with many illustrations. Manohara died in B.S, 
1253 ( 1845-46 A.D. ) and Krsnacandra in 1860. About this time 
however Bengali almanacs of different types were being aimually 
published from various other presses in Calcutta and its neighbour¬ 
hood. The earliest reference to a printed almanac in Banerji's work 
( ibid., Vol. I, second edp. 70 ) speaks of the Navadvipa- 
sammata-PaSijika for B.S. 1227 ( 1820-21 A,D.), printed at ViSva- 
natha Deva's printing press at Sabhablzar, on the authority of the 
Bengali weekly Samacaraiarpana ( the first issue of which was 
published on May 27, 1818 ). In the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the almanacs prepared by the Pandits of Nava- 
dvipa, Maula, Baraikhaii, Wkla, KhanSpur, Bajrapur, Bali, 
Ga^apur, Digsui, Vaksa ,KulU, Medinipur, Visnupur and Vagiri 
were very popular. See ibid., Vol. 1, p. 67; Vol. II, p. 562. 
Even, as at the present time, there was often difference of opinion 
amongst the different schools of Pandits in regard to the time 
when particular festivals should have to be performed. Cf* 
ibid., Vol. 11, pp. 552-53. For the printing activity in other purts of 
the country, see A. K. Piriyolkar, The Printing Press in India, 
B(»nbay, 19.**$. 

1. In Bengal, this is called Thlkufi which is a nunmary version 
of the Ko^\hi or horoscope. 
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ting ths poiitiois of the heavenly bodies, which trade 
brought him no little gain, as orthodox Hindus never engage 
in any important work like marriage or even undertaking a 
journey to a distant place without first ascertaining from the . 
astrologer the most auspicious day for its performance.' 
Thirdly, he was "at the beginning of a new year, in the 
habit of 'reading the new almanac*, as it is called, in the 
house of every respectable orthodox Hindu, which 'reading' 
consisted in a prophetic review or rather prevision of the 
leading astronomical phenomena and astrological events of 
the coming year together with the recitation of a few legends 
connected with the subject and every person who heard the 
new almanac read or recited was bound to give some present,, 
however little, to'the Acarya'*. Fourthly, he "pursued the pro¬ 
fession of a Ganatkara or calculator, that is to say, a diviner. 

.Whenever the cow of a peasant strayed and could not 

be found, whenever an ornament of gold or silver—a pair 
of bangles or earrings for example—was filched from its 
rightful owner, whenever a plate of Monghyr clay-slate or 
brass was missing—in all such cases, Dhumaketu ( nickname 
of the village astrologer in question ) was able, by skilfully 
handling a bit of chalk and by tracing hieroglyphical charac¬ 
ters on the mud floor of his hut, to tell with infallible 
certainty the present locus of the strayed or missing articles. 
His hut was frequented by the rich and the poor. ...Though 
his predictions often turned out false, the people were not 
shaken in their belief in his supernatural skill for sometimes 
his divination proved correct, and such is human conduct 
that, in divination, the failures arc forgotten and the successes 
carefully remembered.*’ 

Padfield, quoted in Dubois’ Hindu Manners, Customs 
and Ceremonies, third ed., p. 136, gives a similar description of 
the PaSclhga BrShmana of South India. It is said that the 
PauSeShga BrShmana "by studying the almanac, is able to state 
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propitious and unpropitious times. He gets his livelihood 
by going certain rounds day by day from house to house 
declaring the condition of things as per the* almanac and" 
receiving in leturn a dole consisting usually of gtain. He is 
not held in much respect by his own caste people; but he 
is much looked upto by other castes. He is consulted by his 
constituents fiom time to time when they wish to know 
the propitious period for any undertaking as starting on 
journey, making an important purchase, putting on new 
clothes or new jewels, or when about to take up a new 
appointment or when any other important event is contem¬ 
plated." 

There is epigraphic evidence to show that the office 
of the village astrologer was an institution often recognised by 
lh> state during Hindu rule. We may refer to two inscriptions 
of the age of the Vijayanagara kings in this connection.* A 
copper-plate inscription said to be of the time of S'riranga !I, 
but dated in 1631 A.D., .states that Immadi Kempe Gauda who 
was in charge of the Yalahaiika nadu granted the right of 
reading the Pancaiiga in certain villagrs to one Avubala 
Narajimhabhatta and provided that the fees attached to the 
office of reading the almanac in those villages were to be 
enjoyed by him and his descendants. According to an inscrip¬ 
tion of 1556 A.D., some individuals complained to the agent 
of R5madeva-mah5i5ya that the offices of Senahova and 
Jyoti§a, which they had been enjoying since the days 
of their ancestors, had been brought under the Sist 
and requested that they should be granted to them. 
An enquiry was then instituted and it was declared, 
“The former residents affirming that the offices of 
Senabova, Jyoii§a, Purohita, etc., belonging to the 

1. Cf. Mahatingam, Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagara 

pp. 
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Sante-Bennur iime in the Uccahge veijfhi were held 
by you—we therefore grant them to you, as a gift 
of RSma, to be enjoyed by you, your sons, grand¬ 
sons and posterity in regular succession, and you may 
take possession of the dues and rights belonging 
thereto in ; he Sante-Bennur sjme.’* The Brahmanical 
family name fo§i (Sanskrit Jyoti§in ), found in the western 
parts of India, seems to speak of official recognition 
for the families of astrologers in question. 

The family name Prahara]a (Sanskrit Prahara-raja) 
found amongst Oriya BrShmanas was originally a royal 
title conferred on an astrologer by a king, 

Dubois who worked as a missionary in South India 
fiom 1792 to 1823 gives, in his celebrated work referred 
to above,J an interesting account not only of the 
village astrologer but also of the astrologers at the 
royal courts. Thus he says, “One of the most valued 
privileges of the Purohitas^ is the right of publishing 
the Hindu almanac. The majority of them, being too 
ignorant to compile it, buy copies every year from 
those of their brethren who are sufficiently well-versed 
in astronomy to be able to calculate the eclipses and 
variations of the moon. It must be admitted that these 
learned Hindus, unacquainted as they are with the 
analytical operations which in Europe facilitate the 


1. See op. cit., pp. 135-36. 

2. The Purohita enjoys a manyam or tree grant of land. He **is a 
BrShmapa whose business it is to fix auspicious days for marriage, journeys 
and undertakings generally. He presides at the marriage ceremonies of 
the Sudras. but not at the marriage ceremonies of Brahmanas. The Brah¬ 
mans who presides at the latter is called UpSdhyaya. A Putohiia is some- 
times called a Pafleahgi or One who has the charge of the PaSeSAgam or 
almanac, not a very dignified office” p. 135, note).' 
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computation of the movements of the stars, and hav- 
ing only the most ancient tables wherewith to assist 
their calculation, require an enormous airfbunt of pa¬ 
tience and concentrated attention to produce . results 
which are in any degree trustworthy. This almanac is 
an absolute necessity to every Purohita, since it tells 
him not only which are the lucky and unlucky cons¬ 
tellations and fortunate or inauspicious days, but also 
which are the propitious hours in each day; for it 

is only at these particular moments that the cere¬ 
monies can begin at which he is called to preside. The 
BrShmanas also draw inspiration from this book in 
predicting happy and unhappy events in life. Numbers 
of people come to consult them on points like these 

and it is not the common people only on whom 
this superstition has such a strong hold, for princes 
and persons of the highest rank believe in it even 
more firmly, if that be possible. There is no one 
in high position who has not one or more Purohi- 
tas living in his palace. They go every morning and 
with ludicrous gravity announce to the prince, to his 
state elephant and to his idols, each in their turn, 
all that is written in the almanac relating to that 
particular day. Should the prince wish to hunt, walk 

or receive visits from strangers, and the perspicacity 
of the Purohita discovers in his infallible book that 

this is an unpropitious moment, the chase, the walk 
or the visit is postponed. In large temples, a Puro¬ 
hita is specially retained to read to the idolsi every 


1. This is because the deities are often regarded as kings or emperors. 
Note that the medieval rulers of Orissa considered themselves as the 
deputies of the god Jagannatha-Purufottama of the Puri temple, who was 
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morning the predictions tor that day contained in 

the almanac/' 

What Dubois says about the importance of the 
astrologer at the royal court in South India about 
the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is perfectly borne out by ancient 
Indian literature. In The Social and Military Positon 
of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India,^ Hopkins has 

very clearly demonstrated the growth of the power 
of the royal priest who gradually succeeded in early 
India in shadowing his master.^ Kane^ similarly shows 
how in later times several different officers took over 
some of the functions of the royal Purohita. One of 
these officers was called Sdfhvatsara ( also Sdihvatsarika)^ 
or astrologer, often styled Jyauti^ika, DaivajHa, Mau- 
hUrtika, Kdrt^ntika, etc., although sometimes the desig-, 
nations were applied to different classes of astrologers. 
The ViiWsmfti^ requires the king to depend on the 
astrologer on all matters. According to the Brhatsamhit^ 
(II. 9 ), a king without an astrologer mistakes his path 
like a blind man. The KdmandakiyanitisSra (IV. 33 ) and 
Vi$i}udharmottara ( II. 4. 5-16 ) also prescribe reliance on 
the astrologer. The KauHliya-Arthaidstra (IX. 4 ) is not 
in favour of too much reliance on astrology ; but the same 
work ( V. 3 ) mentions the Kdrtdntika ( foreteller ), Naimittihct 


represented as the real lord of their dominions. Note also that extensive 
rent-free estates were often allotted to the deities so that they could be logie- 
ally viewed as rulers. 

2. Journ. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. XIII, 1888, pp> 151 ff. 

3. Cf. op. cit., p. 161. 

4. History of Dhannaidstra, Vol. Ill, p. 126. 

5. Ibid., p. 154, note 193. 

6. III. 75 : rSyS ca sarva-kSryefu uimvatsar-dtfftinah sydf. 
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{ reader of omens )* and MauhUrtika (astrologer ) in the list 
of royal officers of the sixth class earning an annual 
salary of 1000 silver coins. The Ydj^tlvalkyasmrti 
( I. 307 ) holds that the rise and fall of kings depend 
on the influence of planets. 

The Sarkho plates of 112S A. D. give some interesting 
information regarding the astrologers at the court of the 
Kalacuri king Ratnadeva II. According to the record, these 
astrologers were using wrong methods of astronomical calcula¬ 
tion, as a result of which their predictions relating to eclipses 
hardly came true. A good astronomer named PadmanSbha 
discovered the mistakes in their methods, made the necessary 
btja-samskdra, and calculated correctly the exact time of a 
particular lunar eclipse. PadmanSbha was then rewarded by 
the king for his success. 

That the cou-1 astrologers of ancient India often did 
a great disservice to their master and their country owing to 
some reason or other seems to be clear from the story of the 
Muslim occupation of Bengal as given in Minh3juddin's 
Tabaqdt-i-Na^irl.^ It is said that, after Muhammad BakhtiySr's 
conquest of Bih3r, ‘a number of astrologers, wise men and 
consellors of his kingdom' represented to R3i Lakhmania ( i. e. 
king Laksmanasena of Bengal ) that it was written ‘in our 
books of the ancient Brahmanas’ that their country would fall 
into the hands of the Turks. They assured the king that the 
Turks had already subjugated Bihar ‘and next year they will 
surely come into this country.' Accordingly they advised the 
king to ‘be removed from the country in order that we may be 


1. Cf. a Gahadavala grant in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 305. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII. pp. 159 ff. 

3. Sec Ravcrty’s translation, pp. 554-59 ; Elliot and Dowson, History 
of India as told by its own Historians^ Vol. 11, p. 310; Ray, Dynastic 
Ifistory of Ncn^thern India, Vol. I, pp. 37l-7i : etc. 
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safe from the molestation of the Turks.’ On the Sena king 
hesitating to follow their advice, the astrologers gave him the 
description of the would-be conqueror of Bengal, which, on 
verification, was found to agree with the physical features of 
Muhammad BakhtiySr. When these facts were known, ‘most 
of the Br3hmanas and inhabitants of that place retired into 
the province of Saknat ( sic— Samatata ), the cities and towns 
of Bang ( Vanga ) and towards Kamrud ( Kamarupa ) ; but 
to begin to abandon his country was not agreeable to 

Lakhmanla.’ Now whether the conduct of Laksmanasena's 

• « 

astrologers was due to the bribe they might have taken from 
the Musalmans or to their fear cannot be definitely deter¬ 
mined ; but tliere is no doubt that their prediction created 
panic in the western districts of the Sena kingdom and paralys¬ 
ed the Sena king's preparations to defend his country against 
the Turkish invader. Majumdar^ rightly observes that ‘the 
judgment of posterity must go against the generals and 
ministers of state ( of Laksmanasena ) who either betrayed 
their king and master or were guilty of culpable negligence in 
perfo.-ming duties entrusted to them.’ It should however be 
noticed that the responsibility for the loss of Nadiya and 
LakhnautI to the Musalmans was not in a small measure due 
to the suspicious conduct of the astrologers at Laksmanasena’s 
court. That Laksmanasena hesitated to move according to the 
advice of his astrologers only shows that, unlike most of the 
Indian rulers in different periods of history, he was cultured 
and conscentious enough to overcome his superstition. 

It is well known that most of the royal charters issued 
by ancient and medieval Indian rulers bear d^tes often with 
astronomical details which were no doubt supplied by the 
court astrologer. Various private records are also found to 


1. Dacca University History of Bengal* Vol. I, p. 245. 
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bear dates with similar details for which the village astrologers 
must have been responsible. On attempts at verification of 
such dates, however, it is found that in a large number of 
cases they are irregular. The e is a tendency amongst a 
section of epigraphists to view the genuineness of a document 
bearing an irregular date with suspicion The recent attempts 
to assign the beginning of the Kalacuri era variously to 249 
or 250 or 251 A.D. and that of the Gariga era to 496 or 
497 or 498 A.D. represent another phase of the same ques¬ 
tion. But it seems to be a quite wrong approach to the 
problem as the irregularity in the dates may be due to factors 
absolutely unconnected with the question of the genuineness 
of the document and of the epoch of an era. More than 
half of the cases of irregularity were undoubtedly due to 
mistakes in the calculation of the astrologers who were 
often certainly not quite competent astronomers and to the 
erroneous method followed in the calculation. We know 
that the almanacs now published in different parts of India 
or even in the same part of the country do not tally with 
one another owing principally to the difference in the 
method of calculation followed or in the approach to parti¬ 
cular astronomical problems.! Varying local traditions regar¬ 
ding the astrological character of particular days, tithis or 
moments may have also contributed to the difference referred 
to. Another cause of irregularity in the date of royal documents 


1. The difference can be easily demonstrated, It is well-known that 
the same solar month is called Cittirai (Caitra) in the Tamil land but VaiiS* 
kha in Bengal. Swamikannu Pillai'e IndiAn Ephenuiris, Vol. I, Chap. I, I^ra- 
graph 12 gives rules for determining the commencement of the solar month 
according to the Tamil, Malayalam, Oriya and Bengali systems. But the 
learned author observes in this connection, ** A difference of a whole day 
or of two days would ordinarily be found between days of the Tamil niar 
month and the corresponding Bengali days 
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must have been the fact that in some cases tbe contt * astto*^ 
loger had occasion to fabricate an auspicious moment wbei 
really there was none. This was hardly difficult for him to dc 
as his master, the king, and most of the iatter's courtiers were 
blessedly ignorant of astronomy and had to depend entirely on 
the astrologer for the determination of an appropriate moment 
for a particular undertaking. Suppose a king promises one of 
his courtiers the grant of a rent-free village on the next occa¬ 
sion of a solar eclipse. Now, if there was really no solar 
eclipse in the near future, the court astrologer might hav^ 
been bribed to declare at least a partial solar eclipse on the 
new moon day of the following month when actually there 
was none. 

Of course there may be other possible reasons for an 
irregularity creeping into the date of a royal charter. But the 
two possibilities, associated with the court astrologer and 
discussed above, do not appear to have received the attention 
they deserve. 



CHAPTER XI 

paKtAi^gula and suravadhu-varana 


I 


According to the Sanskrit lexicons, the expression 
pailcdhgida means “measuring five fingers' breadth” and “the 
castor-oil plant [ which has five-lobed leaves ]“. The ex¬ 
pression is, however, used in a technical sense in literary and 
cpigraphic records. This meaning is— “the palm [ usually 
of the right hand ] with outstretched fingers” or “the mark 
impressed by the palm with outstretched fingers with some 
pigment [ which was usually whitish Such an impression 
is called panja by the Muslims. 1 

Banabhatta’s Harsacarita ( Chapter II describes a 
purna-kalasa { an auspicious jar which is a vessel full of 
water and is offered to the gods on festivals ) as pista-pa^- 
cahgula-pnndura ( white or yellowish white due to pi§(a-pan- 
cdhgula ). According to the commentator, pisla-pa^cdfigulam 
ajak-dktdhhih pa^cdbhir=angulibhir=mafigalydya diyate, 

(a- paUcdhgula is what is impressed with the five fingers 
dipped in clarified butter as an auspicious mark.” The 
commentary on the Harsacarita no doubt refers here to the 
interesting custom of making marks on objects used in 
auspicious ceremonies by means of clarified butter. But 
the word pi§td means “a ground substance" or “paste" 
which clarified butter does not appear to be. And it is 


1. Cf. Wilson’s Glossary, s. v. 

2. See N. S. Press ed., 1937, p. 57. 
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interesting that the same commentator explains the word 
differently in another context. 

In Chapter IV of Bana's Har^acarita,^ we have the 
description of the rajctkula ( royal palace ) as pi^fa-pa^eSh- 
gula-ma^dyamdn-olUkhala-musala~Hl-ady-upakarana, "having 
the household implements like the wooden mortar and 
pestle, the stone [ used for grinding spices on ], etc., 
adorned with pi^fa-pa^cdfigula.” In this case, the com¬ 
mentator explains the word pisfa as atarpaV'd which means 
"white-washing [ of the wall, floor, seat, etc. ]” as also 
"the pigment [ used for the said purpose ]." The word 
dtarpafka is regarded as a synonym of mahgal-cllepana in 
which dlepana is obviously the origin of the Bengali 
dlpand. It is well known that dlpanS is not really white 
washing, but decorative paterns made with a whitish 
pigment which is rice-powder mixed with water. BSna's 
use of the expression pi^fa-pa^cangula-pdndura as an epi¬ 
thet of a pUrna-kalasa seems also to suggest that the 
reference is not to white-washing as we understand it, 
but to the fact that the auspicious jar in question was 
adorned with too many palm impressions of a white pig¬ 
ment so as to look almost white. Since the word pi^a 
is often used in the sense of "flour”, it would appear 
that flour was the usual pigment for making the pa^edn- 
gula marks in the U. P. region where Banabhatta 
composed his works. 

While the Har^acarita and its commentary speak of 
two customs of miking palm impressions on objects used 
in auspicious rites with a white pigment ( probably the 
watery flour-paste ) and with clarified butter, a similar 


1. Ibid., p. 142. 
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practice is referred to in the Mandasor inscription! of 
the Aulikara king Yalodharman (c. 515-35 A. D. ) of 
Western Malwa. The epigraph mentions* the bull of 
Sulapani ( ^iva } as K§i\idharatanayil~datta pa^cangul-afika, 

*'adorned with the marks of five fingers (i. e. the palm 
of the right hand with the five fingers outstretched) 
impressed by Parvatl.” This reminds us of the custom 
of punching the bodies of cattle with numerous globular 
marks with the help of a round-mouthed object (e. g. 
the earthen tobacco-container used with the Indian 
tobacco-pipe ) dipped in the watery paste of rice-powder 
on the occasion of the Pau^a-pSrvand ( the cake-festival 
held on the last day of the month of Pausa ) as we noticed 
in our younger days in certain areas of Central Bengal 
especially in the Sadar' and Qoalundo Subdivisions of the 
Faridpur District. The author of the Mandasor inscription 
seems to represent Psrvatl as a village housewife or a 
farmer's wife, a conception not far removed from that of 
the medieval Bengali authors of the hfahgala-kdvyas. 

There is also evidence to show that sandal paste was some 
times used in putting the pa^cafigula marks. The Pratima- 
nafaka ascribed to BhSsa speaks of walls ( bhitti ) which 
were datta<andana-pd^cahgula ( bearing pa^cangula marks 
made in sandal paste ),^ The same custom seems to be 
alluded to in Jstaka No. 28 which has the passage gandhena 
pa^ic-Sfigulifh datva, Jataka No. 18 speaks of a goat being 
marked with the pa^c-dngultka before is was taken to be 
sacrificed. 

Unfortunately no comprehensive survey of our socio-reli- 
gious practices has ever been attempted, so that it is 

1. Select Inscriptions, p. 393. 

2. Bhiisanaiidcaeakram, ed. C. R. Devsdhar, 1937, pp. 273* 275- 
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often difficult to compare the old and current forms of 
th 2 same or similar customs. Some regional notices are 
found in works like Sudhir Kumar Mitra's Hugli JelSr 
ItihSs O Bahgasamaj, TarSpada Santra’s Hdoda JelSr Lok- 
utsah, etc. But a more penetrating and comprehensive 
survey on a wider scale is the desideratum. 

The Hindus, displaced from different districts of East 
Pakistan, have been settling in West Bengal and various other 
areas of India. There is little doubt that many of the 
regional aspects of their language and socio-religious life 
will be either totally lost or very considerably modified 
in a few generations under the influence of their new 
environs. It is a matter of regret that this serious prob¬ 
lem has not yet attracted the attention of scholars it so 
urgently deserves. 


12 



11 


Verses 11-12 of the Aphsad inscription^ of the 
Later Gupta king Adityasena, which describe the events of 
the reign of his great-grandfather Damodaragupta, run 
as follows : 

Yo Maukhareh sami§ •"Uddhata^HU'^a-sainyd 
vAlgad-ghatd vighafayann =» uru-vdrandndm I 
sammUrcchitah suravadhUr ■» varayan * mam — eti 
tat’pdni-pahkaja-sukha^spariidd =• vibuddhdl} h 
Ounavad-dvija-kanydnddi ndn-dlafikdra-yauvanavatindm I 
parindyitavdn =- sa nrpab iatnm nisf$t-dgrahdrdf^dm I 

The second half of verse 11 was translated by Fleet 
in the following words ; “he became unconscious [ and 
expired in the fight ]; [ and then, waking again in heaven ], 
and making a choice among the womec^ of the gods, saying, 
'[ This one or that ] belongs to me,’ he was revived by 
the pleasing touch of the water-lilies that were their 
hands.’’2 It is therefore generally believed that the Later 
Gupta king Damodaragupta died on the battle-field while 
fighting with his Maukhari enemies. 

Pandit K.C. Chattopadhyay, however, thinks that the 
inscription speaks not of Dsmodaragupta’s death, but of 
his swoon ( cf. sammiircchita ) and subsequent awakening, 
i.e. regaining consciousness ( cf. vibuddha ).^ He complains 


1. J, F. Fleet, Corp, Ins. Ind.^ Vol. IH, pp. 200 ff. 

2. Ibld.t p. 206. 

3. D. it, Bh<tnd(trkar Volume, «d. B. C. Law, pp, 180 ff* 
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that Fleet got his meaning by making two additions, viz. 
'[ and expired in the fight ]* and '[ and then, waking again 
in heaven and for which, in the Pandit's opinion, 'there 
is absolutely no warrant either in the text or in its 
context'. It is further suggested that verse 12 speaks of 
what DSmodaragupta did after the event described in 
the previous stanza, so that he must have been alive 
then. The Pandit therefore suggests that the author of 
the Aphsad inscription describes how DSmodaragupta was 
seriously wounded in the course of fighting and fainted 
away, but regained consciousness ultimately. Our attention 
is drawn in this connection to Act III of Bhavabhuti's 
Uttaracarita describing the revival of the fainted RSma 
through Site’s touch. 

We have found it difficult to accept the Pandit's 
interpretation of verse 11 of the Aphsad inscription.^ It 
is well-known that, according to a popular military conven¬ 
tion of ancient India, a hero dying in action at once goes 
to heaven and enjoys heavenly damsels. This is vouched for 
by thousands of hero stones' ( often bearing inscriptions), 
discovered especially in the western and southern regions 
of India, and by Indian literature. Out of the innumerable 
references in early and medieval Indian literature, attention 
may be drawn to the following passages respectively from 
the MahabhSrata, Raghuvathia and Rsjatarangini : 

I. Ahave tu hat am iUram na ioceta katha^cana | 
aiocyo hi hatab iUrab svarga-loke mahiyate H 
Vdr-Apsard.’sahasr^ni iUram^ Uyodhane hatam l 
tvaramSnSni dhavanti mama bhartd bhatied-* tri 


t See JRASB, Letters, Vol. XI, 1945, p. 70, note 5, 
2. MoASMarofa, XII. 98.44-47. 
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( None should mourn the death of a hero, because 
a warrior under such circumstances goes straight to heaven. 
Thousands of heavenly damsels run after a hero dying on 
the battle field, each shouting, ‘He will be my husband’.) 

II. Kakid - dvisad-kh(idga~hrt-ottam3figah 
sadyo-vimanaprahhutam ^upetya I 
v3m-dnga-saThsakta-sur3hgar\ah svam 
nttyat-kabandham samare dadaria II * 

(Someone, whose head was struck off by the enemy’s 
sword, at once became a god ; he now found his own 
headless body dancing on the battle field, while he was him¬ 
self embracing a celestial nymph with his left arm. ) 

Paraspdrena ksatayoh prahartor^ 
utkranta-vdyvoh samdkdlam = eva I 
dmdrtyd-bhave = 'pi kdyoicid = Ssid = 
ek-dpsdrdh-prdrthitdyor -^vivdddh 11 ^ 

(Any two warriors having been wounded by each 
other and died at the same time were still fighting even 
after becoming gods because of the selection of both of 
them by a single divine girl.) 

Ill, Vidadrau sd tu tdd-yodhdir ^ hatdU cd pdrisd§vdje \ 
d-divyair = medini divydir = dehais=tv= ApsdrdsWih gdf^ah 1|5 


1. Raghmam§atVll.5l {ci. Kumarasambhava.XVl. i&). 

2. Ibid., VII. 53. Cf. Kumdrasambhava, XVI. 48 : Anyo-nyam 
rathlnau kaucid=gata-prdnm divamgatau | ekdm=apsarasam prdpya yuyu- 
dhhte var-dyudhau || See also XVI. 36 > Aksipy—dbhidivam nitafi pattayah 
karibhih karaih f divy-dhgandbhir^^dddtum raktdbhir=^drutam'^i§ire I1 ‘ The 
enamoured heavenly damsels became eager to get [ as their husbands ] 
quickly the foot-soldiers who had been reaching heaven, having been 
thrown towards it by the elephants with their trunks.” 

3. Rdjatarahgim, VIH. 453; cf. also Vll, 1436, 1479; VIIL 197,453, 
472; etc., etc- 
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(He fled, while his soldiers embraced with * their 
•mortal bodies the earth, and with their heavenly bodi^ 
a band of the celestial nymphs.) 

Now the stanzas quoted above show that the heroes 
dying while fighting enjoyed the heavenly damsels only 
after death when they were in the land of the gods. 
This is also clear from epigraphical literature. At the 
battle of Koppam, the forces of Calukya Some^vara I 
Ahavamalla concentrated their attention on the elephant 
on which the Cola king RajadhirSja, who was himself 

leading his army, was riding and wounded him mortally, 
so that, as the Cola records say, Rajadhiraja ‘went up 

into the sky and became a sojourner in the country of 
Indra, where he was welcomed by the women of the sky.'3 

Under these circumstances, the suravadhu-vararia 
( selection of the celestial girls for enjoyment) does not 
appear to have been possible for Damodaragupta when, 
he was still alive. For this he must have reached the 
abode of the heavenly damsels after his death on the 
battle-field. If, after describing the heroic death of 
DSmodaragupta, the poet states that ‘the said king' 

(sa nfpah, i.e. the hero whose death is described above) 
gave agrahdras to learned BrShmanas and also spent 
money for their marriage (both the deeds being presr 
cribed in the Dharmaiastras as highly meritorious), the 
description scarcely proves that the king’s death cannot 
be referred to in the previous stanza. Because the heroic 
death of DSmodaragupta was his only achievement, the 
author of the inscription added a trifle to it. If, on the other 


3. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The CoiaSt 2nd ed., p. 257t 
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hand, the king had merely fainted away on the battle¬ 
field and afterwards recovered, that was hardly an achieve¬ 
ment worthy of being mentioned by the f^enegyrist. 

Moreover, we have also description of the heroic death 
of other kings in a language strikingly similar to that of the 
Aphsad inscription. Thus verse 5 of the Yenamadala inscrip- 
tionl of the Kakatlya princess GanapambS (GanapambikS) 
describes the death of her grandfather MSdhava (MahSdeva, 
c. 1195-99 A. D.), who died while fighting with the Yadavas 
of Devagiri probably in the course of an invasion of the 
Yadava kingdom, in the following words : 

Jdto Msdhava-bhUpatir ^guna-giris= tasni^n = mahivallahhdd = 
yas suptva sumahahave gajavadh\l‘kumhha'dvayasy= opart 1 
prakhyduAparasa stana-dvaya-tate prdbodhir =yodh-dgrattir « 
loke khydta-vUala-nirmala-yaid. v]rairiyam=d.hayah II 

“To that lord of the earth (Prola II) was born 
king Madhava ( Mahadeva) who was a mountain of virtues 
and the resort of the fortunes of heroes, and whose 
great and spotless fame was celebrated in the world. 
Having fallen asleep ( suptvd ) on the two temples of a 
female elephant in a great battle, this foremost among 
warriors awoke ( prdbodhih ) on the two breasts of a dis¬ 
tinguished nymph in heaven (i.e. was killed while 
fighting ).* 

It will be seen that, while the second half of verse 
5 of the Yenamadala inscription describes the death of 
the Kakatlya king M3dhava (Mah3deva) as awakening 
f in the embrace of an Apsaras in heaven ] from a sleep, 


1. Ep. Ind.t Vol. Ill, p. 97. 
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the death ot DSmodaragupta is likewise described in the 
Aphsad inscription as awakening [ at the touch of the 
Apsarases in heaven] from a swoon. The words used to 
indicate this awakening of the heroes in heaven in the 
two epigraphs are derived from the same verbal root, viz 
prSboihi^ (from pra-budh ) in the Yenamadala inscription 
and vibuddha (from vi-budh ) in the Aphsad record. A 
comparison of the language of the two epigraphs makes 
it quite clear that the Later Gupta king DSmodaragupta 
died on the battle-held while fighting with his Maukhari 
enemies, while K3katlya Madhava ( MahSdeva) died in an 
engagement with the Yadavas of Devagiri. 



CHAPTER XI 

AMRA-PIPlLIKA AND AVaKTAVYA-NAMA 

I 

Amh^-^ipilika, amh^-kapili^a or amba-kaptliklc^ is 
mentioned in the list of creatures occurring in Pillar Edict V 
of Aloka, whose slaughter was prohibited by the Maurya 
cmperor.l Of the two words joined in the compound 
expression, ambd means 'mother* in Sanskrit and the Prakrits 
( including Pali) while kapillika is a well-known Pali word 
meaning 'an ant*. Biihler, therefore, interpreted amba~ 
kipilika a'/hbd-kapilika = ambd-kapilikd as ‘the queen ant’,2 
and most later writers have accepted Buhler's interpretation. 

B.M. Barua, however, pointed out that, according 
to the commentary on the Afiguttaranikaya,^ the expression 
afhhaka-maddari or ambaka-paccari means khuddaka-kukkuHyd 
( Sanskrit k§udraka-kukkutika ), 'a small hen’, and therefore 
amhaka is a synonym cf khuddakd, ''small*.4 He took 
aihbd in Pillar Edict V as the same as ambaha= khuddakd 
and, since he believed that the list in Pillar Edict V 
contains only the names of birds or bird-like creatures 
so that there is no possibility of ‘the ant’ being mentioned 
in it, he further suggested that ambd.-kipilika'=^aihb^-kapilika = 
ambd-kapilika means 'a small bird.’^ 

1. C//, Vol. I, 1925, p. 22f. 

2. See Ep. Tnd., Vol. II, p. 259. 

3. Vol. I, p. 188. 

4. Inscriptions of Akoka, Part II, p. 358. 

5. Loc» cit. 
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P. C. Senl has recently pointed out that the list of 
creatures in Pillar Edict V really contains names other 
than those of birds. We agree with him on this point. 
But he accepts Barua's interpretation of athba, as 'small* 
and suggests that nmh3,-kipilika = a^hS-kapilika^aihbS- 
kaptlikZ really means 'a email ant.' In support of this 
interpretation, Sen has offered two arguments. 

In the first place, our attention has been drawn 
to the following stanza occurring in some recensions of 
the MahShhdrata : 2 

Anadvdn = mittikU c=aiva tathd ksudra-pipilika^ \ 

ile§mdtakas = tathd viprair = abhaksyath visam=eva ca 

The verse mentions ksudra-pipilikd or 'the small 
ant' in the list of food which a BrShmana should not take, 
and Sen suggests that this injunction proves the prevalence 
of the custom of eating such ants amongst certain 
sections of the people. Secondly, Sen refers to the custom 
of eating winged white-ants and also big red-ants 
(which make big nests generally with leaves at the end 
of small branches of the mango tree), especially the eggs 
and the young of the latter both raw and cooked, as 
still prevalent among the aboriginal population of South 
Bihar. He therefore suggests that these are the creatures 
called amba.kipilika=^ambd-kapilika= amba-kapilika in Pillar 
Edict V of Asoka. 

It is, however, difficult to agree with these views. 
Firstly, the Pali lexicons do not recognise 'small' as a 
meaning of the word aiMjd and even if amhaka-maddari 

1 . Itihasa ( Bengali), Vol. IX, pp. 1 ff. 

2. See VaAgavasIedition, §anti-parvan. Chapter XXXVI, vc^se^I. 
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or Uihhaka-paccaYi means khuddaka-kukkufiydf it is not 
certain that arhhd means 'small.' Secondly, the winged 
white-ants and the red-ants living generally in mango 
trees are both very much bigger than the ordinary small 
ants and can therefore hardly be called k§udra or 'small'. 
The consumption of 'big' ants therefore is not prohibited 
by the MahSbharata. 

The word aMa occurs in the expression aikb^^vadi- 
kyS in Pillar Edict VII 1 and in amha-vadika. in the 
so-called Queen's Edict on the Allahabad-Kosam Pillar, 2 
both the expressions standing for Sanskrit ^mra~v^fika, 
‘a grove of mango trees.'i Thus aMs stands 
for Sanskrit amra in Asokan vocabulary.3 It is thus very 
probable that amha-kipilika^amba-kapiUka —amha-kapilika 
really stands for Sanskrit amra-pipilikd. and means 'the 
mango-tree ant', i. e. the big red-ant that generally lives 
on mango trees. The Maurya emperor Asoka thus wanted 
to stop the practice of eating the mango-tree ants, which 
was prevalent among certain sections of his subjects as 
it is even now popular with the aboriginal peoples of 
South Bihar. 


1. C//, Vol. I, p. 190, text line 23. 

2. Ibid., p. 158, text line 3. 

3. See my note in ItihasOt Vol. X, pp. 31 S .; cf. R. O. fiasak, Aickan 
Inscriptions, p. 104. 
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In primitive society, behaviour towards certain persons 
related by blood or marriage follows prescribed patterns, 
and such predetermined conduct largely falls into two 
categories, called 'avoidance* and 'privileged familiarity* by 
ethnologists.! As regards the first category, c. g., the 
brother and sister in some Melanesian groups never utter 
each other's name, and among certain tribes like the Crow 
Indians, the son-in-law and mother-in-law neither speak 
to each other nor utter each other's name, while any 
word forming part of the name of one is represented by 
the other in a round-about phrase. The rules of avoidance 
are supposed to apply generally to the persons of the 
opposite sex who are forbidden to mate by the tribal 
rules, whereas licensed familiarity obtains between potential 
mates. ^ 

Such primitive characteristics are traceable in the 
life even of the upper classes of the society in many parts of 
India. A fairly widespread custom seems to be the avoidance 

1. See Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, ed. E. R» A. Seligman, 
Vol 11,1951, pp. 369-70 ( s. v. Avoidance). 

2. Scholars have not appreciated Freud's attempt to explain this beha¬ 
viour in phsycho-analytic terms. Tyloc connects it with residence. In hia 
opinion, which also does not appear to be completely satisfactory, when the 
husband and wife live with the lattet*s relatives, there may be avoidance 
between the son-in-law and the mother-in-law; on the other hand, there 
would be tabu between the father-in-law and the daughter-in-law if the 
couple reside with the husband's relations. 
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of the name of each other by the wife and the husband. 1 
Among Bengali Hindus, there is privileged familiarity between 
the husband and the younger brothers and sisters of the wife, 
between the wife and the younger brothers and sisters of the 
husband and between the parents, uncles and aunts of the 
husband with those of the wife,2 while there is avoidance 
between the wife and her husband’s elder brother. In the 
central areas of Bengal, now in East Pakistan, there is a similar 
tabu between the wife and her husband’s maternal uncle. Not 
only are the Bengali husband and wife expected not to utter 
each other’s name, the wife cannot utter the name of any of 
the elder relations of the husband. Even the words ‘husband’ 
and ‘wife’ are indicated in phrases like ‘so and-so‘, ‘so-and- 
so's father’, ‘so-and-so’s mother,’ ‘the master of the house’, 
‘the newly married girl' ‘the Brahmana’, ‘the BrShmani,’ ‘the 
headman of the village’, ‘the headman's son', etc., etc. 

As regards the avoidance of names, a late work entitled 
Karmalocana^ has the following stanza— 

Atma-ndma guror=ndma ndmdni kTpanasya ca 1 
prdf^-dnte=^pi na vaktavyam jye^thaputrd-kalatrdyoh II 


1. In the early Sanskrit dramas, generally the wife is addressed by the 
husband by name, but the husband by the wife as aryaputra ( t he noble 
one’s son ). In the Madhyamavyayoga, a Brahmana addresses his wife 
as Brdhmani ( a Brahmana woman ), while his wife calls him 5rya (the noble 
one). In the Carudatta also, the Brahmana hero mentions his wife as 
Brahmatfi, while, in the Abhijriananahakuntala, Dusyanta addresses ^akuntala 
by name though the latter mentions the former rarely as 
arya^tid addresse« him generally as Aryaputra, but occasionally as Paurava 
( a scion of the Puru clan ). A South Indian wife believes that to utter 
her husband's nam • even in a dream would bring him to an untimely end 
(J. G. Frazer. The Golden Bought abgd., Vol. I, p 328 ). In any case, 
Buch avoidance appears to have been a trait of the social behaviour of the 
Nonaryans of India. 

2. This involves privileged familiarity between people of the same 
sex as well. 

3« Quoted in the iabdakaipadrunuit s. v. nfl/na. 
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This says that one should not utter the names of the 
following ; one's own self, one's preceptor or any elder, a 
mise.ly person, one’s eldest son and one’s wife. The stanza 
however does not refer to most of the peculiarities of social 
behaviour indicated above. As regards the name of a miser 
in the list of unutterable names, we may mention a Bengali 
superstition that the utterance of a miser’s name brings ill 
luck especially iri the matter of getting one's food on the day 
concerned 1 

The tribal rule of representing unutterable names in a 
clever way is popular among the Bengalis, including Brahma- 
nas and Muhammadans. One way of doing it is of course to 
use the word indicating relationship instead of the name of a 
person, e. g., 'my father-in-law'. Another way is to indicate ja 
person by a word like amuk meaning ‘so-and-so’. A third way 
is the substitution of the first consonant of the unutterable 
names by some other consonant ( especially the consonant 
ph ), e. g., the names Laksmi, Harikrsna, JagatnSrSyan, 
Haridas, etc., changed to Phaksmi, Phariphrsna, PhagatnarS- 
yan, Pharidas or Karidas, etc. 

The more interesting practice prevalent among the 
people of Bengal is the avoidance of words having some 
similarity in sound with a part of the unutterable names. 
The similarity is naturally determined on the basis of local 
pronunciation. A list of personal names, words resembling 
them or part of them and the substitutes for the avoided, 
words as Used particularly in the central areas of the country 
( now in East Pakistan ) is quoted below. 


Cf. the name Ekada^I VairSgl applied (in a short story of Saiat 
Chandra Chattopadhyay ) to « miserly VairS^ tha EkSdall 
//rA/being a fast day for the rsligioua people. 
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Name 

1. AdyanSth, 

Adimohan, 
Adiladdin, etc. 

(nickname ^da ) 

2. Amiraddln, etc. 


3. CandranSth 
Purnacandra, etc. 

4. Gauranga, 
Gaurmohan, etc. 

5. Govindalsl, etc. 


6. KalidSs, 

KallnSth, etc. 

7. KedarnSth, 

Qader Ali, etc. 

8. Madhusudan, etc. 


9. Manikiai, etc. 

10. Nllmadhav, 
Nllmani, etc. 


Word 

2idd (ginger) 

dm ( mango) 
dmbuv3ci (Bengali 
coloquial SmSvati) 
amav^syd 

c3nd (moon) 

gai u ( cow ) 

Govindapur 
(name of a village) 

^ali (ink) 
kadd ( mud) 
madhu (honey) 

man-hacu 
(the arum) 

nil (blue dye) 


Substitute 

jhdfika^ 


phal (fmit) 

phalvati 

phedvasya 

jyochna (moonlight) 

seot-hachur, hada 
bachur (a big calf)2 

pat-beca haf (the 
market place 
where jute is sold) 

andhiya^ 

khic (clay) 

caker ras (juice 
derived from the 
honeycomb) 

ba4d(big)-kacu 

kapaife dewa kali 
(ink used in 

dying cloth) 


1 The word is possibly derived from the Bengali wotdyAJllf ‘pungent*. 

2 The word Mchur is derived from Sanskrit vatsatara ; but the origin 
of sf 0 of is uncertain. 

3 The word is probably derived from in the sense of 

'darkness*. 
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Name 

Word 

Substitute 

11. 

NimaicSnd 

nim-gach 
(the nimba tree) 

teto-gdch 
(the bitter tree) 

12. 

PSnSulIah, 

pdn (betel leaf 

boi}td (the stalk 


Prsninath, etc 

or bidd) 

of the betel leaf) 

13. 

Rahgalal, etc. 

rafig (colour) 

varna (colour) 

14. 

R3smohan, 
Rlsviharl, etc. 

rastd (road) 

sadak (road ) 

15. 

VilvanSth (pron¬ 

Brhaspati-vdr 

Budh-vdrer 


ounced Biiiondth), 

(Bengali coloquial 

parer vdr (the 


etc. 

Biiiud-vdr) 

day following 
Wednesday) 

16. 

yaminikanta 

jdm (Eugenia 

kdlo-phal 


(pronounced 
Jdminikdnto), etc. 

jambos) 

(black fruit) 


The use of words like amuk (so-and-so) in avoiding 
names and words of relationship is illustrated by a distich said 
to be a prayer to the god Karttika ( Karttikeya ) offered by a 
girl whose husband, named Karttika. was ill. It runs as 
follows— 

amuk’thskur amuk-fhskur 3m5r amuk yadi va^ce I 
jod-amuh diy^ kariba puja amuk mdse mdse II 
"O god So-and-so ( Karttika, Karttikeya ), if my so-and* 
so ( husband ) comes round safely, I will offer worship to a 
double So-and-so ( a pair of earthen images of the god Kartti¬ 
keya made specially for the purpose) in every so-and-so month 
(the month of Karttika every year ).”1 

1 There is a belief among scholars that Karttikeya worship is preva¬ 
lent in Bengal only among the prostitutes of Calcutta, who honour 
the god only on certain occasions. Cf. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part il^ p. 413. Ihe 
stanza quoted above would show that the belief is wrong. In the 
central areas of Bengal, to which we have referred, KSrttikeya is 
worshipped by the women e^>ecially of the upper classes of Hindus 
every year on the last day of the month of KSrttika. The priests' 
services are required in the evening of that day as well as in the 
morning of die following day. 
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There is again a popular story about a married girl 
whose husband and the latter's mother, elder brother and 
father bore respectively the names LoknSth, Tulsi, AdyanSth 
and Madhusudan, so that she was not in a position to utter 
the word lohs (iron ),1 the name of the tulasl plant and the 
words add ( root stock of ginger) and madhu { honey). On 
one occasion when she had to advise a friend regarding the 
preparation of an Ayurvedic medicine which required the said 
four things, she was constrained to say, “Please prepare 
some juice of my mother-in-law {tulasi plant) and some paste 
of my husband's elder brother ( add ,) and, after mixing the 
two, put into the mixture a few drops of my father-in-law 
( madhu ); then put for a while the Master of the house ( my 
husband, i. e., a piece of iron ) into the mixture after burning 
him well." 

The social life especially in the rural areas of Bengal 
as we saw it in the first quarter of the present century reminds 
us of the Buryat, Kalmuk, Altaian Turk and Kirghiz tribes of 
Central Asia, among whom the wife never addresses either of 
the parents-in-law by name, uncovers her face or removes her 
dress in the presence of her husband's father or elder kinsmen, 
crosses their path and sleeps in the same tent or rides in the 
same wagon. We are especially reminded of the Kirghiz women 
who must not look into the face of her husband's father or 
elder kinsmen and never utter their names even if they contain 
words of common use as in the case of the Bengali women 
referred to above. What is more interesting is that there is a 


I The nickname of Loknath would be Lokd which is corrupted into 
Lohd. This as also lohd, which is the Bengali word for ‘iron’, is 
furtho: modified into nod. 
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Kirghiz anecdote in which, exactly as in its Bengali counterpart, 
a woman was prohibited from employing the usual words for 
lamb, wolf, water and rushes, which formed part of the names 
of her relatives by marriage, so that, in reporting to her hus¬ 
band about the carrying off of a lamb by a wolf through the 
rushes on the other side of the water, she was obliged to say, 
“Look yonder, the howling one ( wolf) is carrying away the 
bleating one’s young (Iamb) through the rustling ones (rushes) 
on the other side of the glistening one ( water ).l 

In similar avoidance of unutterable names, the Assiniboin 
of Montana ( North America ) often likewise use 'something 
sharp’ and ' the animal we ride’ in order to indicate res¬ 
pectively ‘a knife’ and 'a horse’, so that we have to admit that 
resemblances in social behaviour may develop independently.^ 
But it is difficult to say that the behaviour of the Hindus and 
Musalmans ( especially of Central Bengal) was not influenced 
in any way by the Turkish conquest of wide areas of the coun¬ 
try in the beginning of the thirteenth century and consequent 
Muhammadan domination over the land, which ended only 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. At the same 
time, it is also quite possible that there was an under-current 
of primitive tribal trait among the Bengalis, which may have 
received stimulation from the Turkish practices durii^ the 
early medieval period. 

We have referred above to the avoidance of the words for 
'husband’ and ‘wife’ which may be associated with sex. Fear 
seems to be at the root of another type of avoidance, accord¬ 
ing to which 'tiger' and 'snake’ are mentioned in Central 
Bengal respectively as 'the big jackal’ and 'the rope*. 


1 See R. H. LoWte, Mmlttve Society, 1925, p. 85. 

2 IMd., p. 87. 
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CHAPTER XII 


BRIDE. WIDOW AND SLAVE 
I 

There is a story in Dandin's Daiakumdracarita, which 
relates to the selection of a bride for himself by a youngman 
of the mercantile community. It has several inteiesting 
aspects, the most important of them being the ancient 
Indian conception regarding female beauty and the accom¬ 
plishments of a suitable bride and the information about the 
daily life of the people of the lower middle class. The story is 
the Gominhvrttdnta in Chapter VI of the DaiakumSra- 
caritaJ It may be summarised as follows. 

In the Dravida country, there was a city called 

KaScI. There lived a S'resthin’s son named §aktikumSra 

« • 

who was very rich. When he was about eighteen years old, 
he anxiously reflected : ‘There can be no happiness for a 
man without a wife, or with a wife lacking requisite 
accomplishments and virtues. How therefore may I get an 
accomplished wife ?’ Thus ^aktikumSra became uncertain 
about the satisfaction in a wife got through other people’s' 
recommendations. He then professed to be a fortune-teller 
( Kdrtdntika ),2 tucked one prastha^ of Slili paddy in his 
garments’ hem, and roamed the earth. People having 


1 Jlvananda’s edition, pp. 264-74} Krishna Shastri’s edition, pp. 200- 
06; cf. Arthur W. Ryder, The Ten Princes, Chicago, 1927, pp. 168-73. - 

2 Cf. the professional match-naakers called Ghataka in Bengal, 

3 According to some, one praefh0 was equal tp 128 telSf, i e. about 
three pounds, 
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daughters of marriageable age exhibited them to him in 
' order to get their stigmata interpreted. But, whenever he 
met a savarna girl ( i.e. a girl belonging to his own 
community) with good signs, S aktikumara would ask, 
“My good girl, can you properly feed me only with 
this prastha of S'ali ? ” He, however, had to wander from 
house to house ridiculed and rejected. 

In a city on the right ( i.e., the southern) bank 
of the river Kaveri, in the Slbi country,! SaktikumSra 
one day saw a poor maiden without ornaments, who 
had lost her parents and lived in a dilapidated house. 
CjominI, for that was the maiden's name, was presented 
to the merchant’s son by her nurse. Our K^rtantika now 
set his eyes on her and noticed that she possessed all the 
auspicious characteristics. None of her limbs was too fat 
or too thin, too short or too long, rough or unclean. 

Her fingers were pink on the inner side, and her palms 
marked with such good signs as the barley corn, the fish, 
the lotus and the pitcher. Her ankle-joints were even, 

the feet were plump and not stingy; and the calves 

were tapering as the cow's tail. The knees slipped into 

the plumpness of the thighs almost unobserved. Gemini's 
hips were symmetrical, squarish, beautiful for the de¬ 
marcation of the cavities of the loins and were shaped 
like chariot-wheels. Her navel was fine, and flat but deep. 
The lower part of the body ( udard ) was adorned with ^ 
three plicatures, and the breasts had emergent nipples 


i The location of the ^tbi country on the Kaveri in the land of the 
t>i^vi(^aa or Tamilians points to the migration of a branch of the Jlibis, 
origbally living about the Jhang District of the'West Punjab and latest 
indieChitodgadh-Disttictof Rajasthan, to the south. Cf, Raychaudhudi 
1638, pj), 2d4-t)5, 
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and broad bases and covered the entire chest. The 
creeper-like arms had hands marked with ^the lines pro¬ 
mising wealth, rich harvests and many sons, glossy and 
with soft nails resembling jewels, and straight, tapering 
and copper-coloured fingers. These arms again were exqui¬ 
site and without the knobbiness of joints, and they slipped 
smoothly into the low region of the shoulder. Gomini's 
neck was slender with the curve of a conch-shell. Her 
lotus-like face had roundish lips with the pink colour 
demarcated in the middle by the whiteness of the teeth, 
and a broad and fine chin. The region of the cheeks was 
full and firm, and the creeper-like brows joining each other 
were curved, dark blue and glossy. The nose resembled 
a half-blown sesamum blossom, and the big gentle eyes 
had a wet, but fickle, glance Hashing with three colours 
—pure black, white and pink. The forehead was as 
beautiful as the crescent moon, and the charming curls 
resembled sapphires. The ears were adorned with the pend¬ 
ing double-rings of a lotus stalk, and the locks were 
slightly wavy, abundant, not brownish even at the end, long, 
of equal length, glossy blue in colour, and fragrant. 

^aktikumlra thought, 'Such an appearance ensures 
virtue in the girl. My heart again attaches itself to her. 
Let me therefore marry her after a test. For continuous 
regret is the sure lot of a person who misses opportunities.* 
Then, with an affectionate glance, he said to Gomini, “My 
good girl, are you so clever and experienced as to be able 
to feed me properly only with this prastha of S^li V* 

Gomini signalled with her eyes to the old maid 
servant {i. e., the nurse) who took the prastha of S3li from 
S'aktikumSra's hand. The maid servant next gave the 
merchant's son water to wash his feet and seated him in 
a spot, carefully washed swept, b^fqre the hoiWf- 
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door. Gomini first trampled the fragrant 5 3li; tiben she 
dried it a little at a time by turning it repeatedly in 
the sun. Next she put the S'^sli on a hard and level 
spot, struck it gently with a hollow stalk *( nSlt ) and ex* 
tracted the kernels from the husks which were not crushed.; 
Thereafter she said to her nurse, '^Mother, the goldsmi^s 
find a use for these husks which serve to polish ornaments. ^ 
Sell these to them, and by the Kskinis^ thus earned, bring 
solid firewood—-not too moist nor too dry, a medium size 
earthen cooking pot ( sthdli) and two earthen saucers 
(idrSva).” 

When this was done, Gomini put the grains in a 
shallow, open and wide-bellied mortar ( ulUkhala ) made of 
Arjuna wood and struck them with a pestle ( rnH^ala ) which 
was long, heavy, made of Khadira wood, plated with iron at 
the head, smooth in the body, with a perceptible thinness in 
its waist. The girl's action showed the busy grace and skill 
of het arms, and the pestle began to rise and fall. She repeat¬ 
edly made the grains hop and sink with her fingers, and then 
stripped them of awns (kimiSruka ) in the winnowing fan 
(iQrpa ). Next she rinsed the grains several times in water, 
and, after having duly honoured the fireplace {datta-cuUi-p^a), 
dropped them into boiled water, the measure of which was 
five times that of the grains. As the grains softened in body, 
hopped and swelled, Gomini controlled the fire, fitted a lid 
to the cooking pot and strained off the scum ( ). Then 

she patted the boiled rice inside the pot with a ladle ( darvt ) 
and stirred it a little at a time. When the clots were well- 
cooked, she set the cooking pot upside down. Thereafter she 
sprinkled with water the faggots that were otlly scorched and 
not completely burnt, and sent the charred sticks to persons 

1. According to ioom, 1 KSkInl was equal to 20 cowrie-shells. 
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willing to purchase them. "Sell them," she said to her nurse, 
"and bring as much as you can in vegetables ( iflfea ), Ghee 
(ghrta ), curds ( dadhi), oil ( taila ), embejic myrobalan 
( Umalaka ) and tamarind (ct^c3 ), with the Kskinh thus 
earned." 

That having been done, Gomini prepared two or three 
upadarhias ( preparations of vgetables, etc., that excite thirst 
or appetite ; relish condiments ). The scumy broth was set 
in a new saucer ( iarava ) put in moist sand, and the maiden 
cooled it with the gentle breeze from a palm leaf fan. She then 
added sufficient salt to it and let the smoke of woodfire scent 
it. Next, she ground the embelic so well as to bring out an 
odour sweet as that of a lotus. Now, the maiden purified her¬ 
self by a bath and requested S"aktikumara, through the nurse, 
to bathe. The merchant's son was then given the embelic 
paste and oil, and he took his bath. 

Then SliktikumSra seated himself on a wooden plank 
( phalaka) on the pavement which had been washed and swept. 
He fingered the two wet saucers (i. e., saucers washed with 
water ) that had been served on the quarter of a greenish white 
(i. e., slightly ripened ) plantain leaf clipped from a tree in the 
courtyard. Gomini then placed the rice gruel before him. 
S aktikurnSra drank, became fully refreshed and was highly 
pleased with calmness pervading his whole frame. Gomini 
next served him with two ladlefuls of boiled rice with a little 
ghee, soup ( supa ) and upadamia ( or, upadamias ). She also 
served him curds with trijdtaka (i. e., tvak, cinnamon, eld, car¬ 
damom, and patra, Laurus Cassia ), and S aktikum3ra finished 
the boiled rice, which had been served, with those things and 
with kdlaieya ( butter milk ) and kd^jikH ( sour gruel prepared 
from boiled rice putrefied in water ). 

SlJctikumara became satisfied only when the boiled rice 
served had been finished, and now asked for water. There- 
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af^er GominI let it spout a continuous stream on tne 8au<^r 
from the cylindrical arm of a new pitcher ( bhrfigSra ). The 
water was scented with the smoke of incense ( aguru ) and with 
new pdfala flowers and full-blown lotuses. The mercani^s 
son set the saucer to his lips and drank the pure water in great 
gulps to his full satisfaction. His eye-lashes became tinged 
and granulated by the clinging drops cool as snow ; his eare 
took delight in the tinkling sound of the stream ; his cheeks 
tingled and thrilled at the delicious contact of the water ; his 
nostrils expanded to the rushing gush of fragrance ; his tongue 
became entranced by the exquisite flavour. Then SaktikumBra 
stopped the maiden by a nod, and she gave him a gargle 
( dcamana ) from another vessel ( karaka ). Thereafter the 
old woman took away the ucchi^fa ( orts, etc.; what remains 
after one takes one’s meals ) and cleansed the pavement widi 
greenish cow-dung ( harita-gomayd ). Saktikumara then 
wrapped himself in his wrapper ( uttarlya-kcirpafa) and dozed 
there for a little time. He became highly pleased with the 
maiden whom he now married with due ceremony and took her 
with him to his own home. 

Afterwards, however, Saktikumara neglected GominI 
and made a prostitute his mistress. But Gomini treated her 
husband’s mistress as a dear friend and indefatigably served 
S'aktikumBra as a god. She performed all household duties 
satisfactorily and won the affection of the relations ( parijana ) 
with her considerateness. Captivated by his wife’s merits, 
the merchant’s son subordinated all the relations to her and 
made her the sole mistress of his life and person. Thus 
S^aktikumBra now enjoyed the three vargas —virtue, wealth and 
love. 

Those interested in the study of early Indian society 
will find the above story extremely interesting, as classical 
Sanskrit Uteratufre generally deals with princes and nobles 
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and rarely sketches the daily life of a poor householder. From 
this story, one may gather much information regarding ancient 
Indian social, economic and domestic life ^nd some of it 
would be as follows. 

(1) Marriage of a boy was considered appropriate at 
about the eighteenth year of age amongst the merchant class. 
Marriage was performed with a savarna party. Brides were 
generally selected by the guardians, but sometimes by the 
bridegroom himself. 

(2) The profession of the fortune-teller was consider¬ 
ably important in social life espcially with reference to marri¬ 
ageable girls and their guardians. 

(3) An ancient Indian’s ideas regarding female beauty, 
and the auspicious signs and characteristics of a maiden 
promising to turn an excellent wife. 

(4) The bust of girls above the navel was uncovered as 
the breasts and the navel could be observed by a stranger. ' 

(5) Skill in the preparation of food and cooking was an 
essential qualification of the bride. 

(6) Maidens were not expected to converse with strang¬ 
ers. 

(7) The process of making rice from paddy grain, re¬ 
ferred to in the story, is prevalent in many regions of the 
country excluding parts of Bengal. 


This fashion was popular with the women of the Malayalam-speak- 
ing area till recently. There is Jittlc doubt that it was popular in 
wide areas of India in ancient times. With the description of 
GominI's developed breasts, one may compare the description of 
princess RajyaIrT before her marriage as found in BSna's Hot’ 
sacarita (Parab’s ed.. p. 140). It seems that the DharmaiSstra 
prescription of the pre-puberty marriage of girls was not strictly 
followed in all parts of India among all communities. 
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(8) The process of cooking rice and preparii^ the 
mai}da. 

(9) Utensils absolutely necessary in cooking were the 
sthalt, iardva and darvi. 

(10) Bathing was a daily practice and necessaries for it 
were taila and dmalaka. 

(11) The 'proper' food consisted of boiled rice, ma^da 
with salt, ghee, curds with trijdtaka, two or three upadarhias 
apparently prepared with iafea, ci^ca, etc., kdlaieya and 
kd^ijikd. Fish, meat, sweets and milk are not mentioned. 
Lavana used in the preparation of manda was not purchased. 
Pepper was not in the list of purchases. A poor householder 
could possibly manage to get these things without going to 
market. 

(12) The process of taking one's meal and 'clearing the 
table' was not different from that of today. 

(13) Kdkini was the standard small coin, and things were 
cheap. Husks could be sold to the goldsmiths. Charred 
sticks were also sold (possibly to the smiths). 

The details of the story are extremely interesting, and 
similar other deductions are possible. India however is a 
vast Subcontinent and her history covers many hundreds of 
years. The above illustration of preparing rice, of cooking 
food and of taking one's meals may not be true to all parts 
of the country and to all periods of her history. To which 
part of India and to which period should we then assign the 
fine picture afforded by the story of Gomini ? 

The non-mention of dhehki (the rice-husking pedal )1 in 
connection with the husking of rice and the absence of fish 
from the menu appear to rule out Bengal. Boiled rice as the 

1 For this instrument for husking rice, see Day, Bengal Peasant lAfSy 

p. 29. 
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principal food and the conspicuous silence regarding wheat in 
any form hardly suit any other part of Northern India. What 
howe^fer we know of modern South Indian food,# specially with 
reference to ci^cd which is an essentially important factor in 
the meals of S^aktikumara, shows that the author of the Dnfa- 
kumSracarita actually refers to the food of the people of the 
Dravidian area. It is therefore with purpose that the author 
describes the hero of the story as an inhabitant of KaScI in 
the Dravida-desa and the heroine as hailing from a place on 
the southern bank of the river KSverl. The intimate 
knowledge of Dravidian domestic life on the part of the 
author makes it almost certain that he was a Southerner. 
The tradition that Dandin flourished in the Dravidian region^ 
is thus supported by the Daiakumaracarita ascribed to 
him. 

The age to which our picture should be assigned may be 
determined by the date of the Da^akumdracarita and of its 
author. Keith says, If, for reasons which will be given 
later, we place the Kavyddaria definitely before BhSmaha 
( c. A. D. 700 ), there is no reason to assert that he wrote 
much earlier, and the chief impression conveyed by the 
Daiakumdracarita is that its geography contemplates -a state 
of things anterior to the empire of Harsavardhana, and that 
its comparative simplicity suggests a date anterior to the 

work of Subandhu and Bana.*’^ The Daiakumdracarita 

• 

mentions the cities, Valabhi and Kalinganagara,^ and this fact 
is sufficient to assign its author to a period later than 500 


1. S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture, pp. 205>07. 

2. Hist. Sans. Lit,, pp. 296-97. Kieth Beems to have regarded Dandin 
as a Northerner. 

3. Calcutta ed., pp. 275, 289. 
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A. D.. because the history of the Maitrakas who founded 
Valabhl and of the Ganges who founded Kalihganagara 
cannot be traced to an age much earlier than that date. 
The author of the work generally deals with imaginary and 
unhistorical characters ; but if we think that, since he was a 
Southerner, his reference to Jayasirhha, king of the Andhra 
country,t may have a grain of historicity, the Da^akum^r<u:arita 
can be assigned to the 7th century A. D. For there was 
actu Jly an Andhra king named Jayasimha ( I ) who ruled in 
c. 633-63 A. D.^ 

In any case the picture of domestic life we have drawn 
above is to be ascribed to the Dravidian land and to the 
6th or 7th century A. D., more probably to the 7th. 


1. Ibid., p. 300. 

2. Some scholars are inclined to draw too much history out of this 
work of fiction. 
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The change of a married woman’s gotra or clan name, 
which is technically known as gotrSntara, is an essential 
feature of Hindu marriage today. With marriage, the bride 
loses connection with her father’s gotra and has to adopt that 
of her husband ; she no longer remains a member of her 
lather’s family, but comes formally to belong exclusively to the 
family of her husband. In this connection, the authority very 
often quoted/is the Mahanirv^iia Tantra (XII. 75) which says : 
vivah-dnantararh ndri pati-gotref^i gotriifi. 

When exactly this change of the gotra takes place is a 
point on which authorities differ. Bijay Bhushan Ghosh 
Chaudhuri in his Bengali work entitled Asam O Bafigadekr 
Vivdha-paddhati (The Marriage Rituals in Bengal and Assam), 
second edition, pp. 311-16, has discussed the above question 
in some detail. He has quoted several authorities ; but his 
treatment of the subject is based entirely on a discussion of 
the topic in Raghunandana's UdvahatattvaA After Raghu- 
nandana, Ghosh Chaudhuri refers to the following authorities. 

1. Laghu-HSrlta as quoted in the Udvahatattva : 
Sva-gotrad=bhraiyate n3n vivdhat ^ saptame pade I 
pati-gotreifa kartavyd tasyah pindodaka-kriya il 

2. Bi^haspaii as quoted in Sulapani’s S'raddhaviveka : 
Paniugrahafiika mantrah pitr-gotr-dpaharakah I 
bhartur ^gotrena naritiam deyam pindodakarh tatah || 

3 Some authors like Bhavadeva-bhatta quote the fol¬ 
lowing verses which they ascribe to Manu : 

Vivahe c =aiva nivttte cathurthe = ‘hani ratri§u \ 
ekatvath sa gata bhartub pinde gotre ca sHtake n 
cathurthi-homa-mantreria tvan-marhsa-hiday- 

••endriyaib I 

bhartra sa^ujyate ndri tad-gotra term sa bhavet 11 
1. BaAgabSs? ed., pp. 112 if. 
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It will be seen that in the verses quoted above, the 
change of the bride's gotra, from her father's to her husband's, 
is admitted. While, however, some authorities, including 
Bhatta Narayana and Raghunandana, believe that the change 
comes into effect with the sapta-padi-gamana (i. c., the 
seven ceremonial steps walked by the bride and bridegroom 
at marriage), others including Bhavadeva-bhatta and a com* 
mentator on the Qobhila Cfhyasutra think that the gotrSntara 
takes place with the caturthi-karman ( i.e. the consummation 
of marriage by sexual intercourse performed in the fourth 
night of the marriage ceremony). There is, however, still 
another group of authorities that gives a different verdict on 
the change of the bride’s gotra. 

4. KstySyana referred to by Raghunandana and quoted 
by his commentator VSeaspati : 

saihsthitayaih tu bharydydm sapindikaran-dntaJ^am I 
paitrikath bhajate gotram =urddhvan =fu pati-paitrikam I 
According to this authority, the gotra of a married 
woman from her death to her sapind'ikara^a (a particular 
S'rdddha ceremony to be performed one year after death) is 
that of her father. It is, however, sometimes wrongly believed 
that the word bhdryd here means only a selected bride and not 
a married wife. 

5. The Garuda Purdpa 

Brdhm 'Sdisu vivdhe§u yd vadhUr’^iha samskftd I 
bhartr-gotrei^a kartavyds -tasydh piT}dodaka~kriydh B 
Asuradi-vivdhe§u yd vyUdhH kanyakd bhavet i 
tasyds‘=tu pitr-gotrena kurydt pindodaka-kriydm II 
In the opinion of the Purdifakdra therefore the change 
of the bride’s gotra takes place only if she is married ac¬ 
cording to the Brahma, Daiva, Ar§a and Prajapatya forms 

1. BafigabSu ed., yttaia*khan^a, X2&VI, verses 21-22. 
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of matrimony, but not if she is married according to its Asura, 
GSndharva, Rsksasa and PaisSca varieties* The reason 
implied seems to be the absence of sampradZnd (i.'e. cere¬ 
monial offering of the bride by her father, etc., to the bride¬ 
groom) in the AsurSdi forms of marriage. 

6. The same Purana* gives the following verdict on 
the gotrdntara of the Putrikd (daughter adopted by her sonless 
father as his son and heir) : 

Putrikd pati-gotrd sydd = adhastat = putra-janmanah \ 
putr-otpatteh purastdt =sd pitT-gOiram vrajet =punah II 
It says that the Putrikd gets back her father’s gotra 
after the birth of her son. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out that thete is a 
probable reference to one’s mother’s gotra in the Manusmriti 
( III. 5 ), while Menu’s commentators as well as the later 

Nibandhakaras refer clearly to the mother’s gotra of a person 
desirous of matrimony. 

Manu : 

A-sapinda ca y3 mdtur ^a-sagotrd ca yd pitub \ 

sd praiastd vivdhesu ddra-karmani maithune II 
Vyasa : 

Sagotrdm mdtur=apy =eke n=ecchanty—udvdha-kar~ 

mat}i I 

janma-ndmnor—a-vijildne udvahed-a-vUahkitah ii 

Vasistha : 

• • 

Mdtulasya sutd^—c=aiva mdtr-gotrdm tath—a\va call 
Almost all medieval Nibandhakaras, who did not question 
the change of a bride’s gotra at marriage, had to attempt an 
explanation of this ‘mother’s gotra' of the bridegroom. 
Ganganath Jha discussed in details the views of the Pardia- 
ramddhava,^ which are worthy of note. “It raises the qucs- 

1. Ibid., XXVI, verse 39. 

2. Manusmfil, Calcutta, Part II, p. 160. 
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tion," says this authority, "that the sepaiate mention of the 
mother is superfluous, as the wife has no pinda or gotrd 
apart from the husband’s, so that the a-sapinda and a-sagotrS 
of the mother would be the same as those of the father, and 
it supplies the answer that in the case of the Gandharva and 
other forms of marriage, the bride being not given away by 
her father, she retains her ( i. e. her father’s ) gotra and 
pinda, so that her sapinda and sagotra would not be the same 
as those of her husband." 

The above explanation no doubt reminds one of the 
verses on gotr^ntara quoted' above from the Oaruda 
furdna. We have to consider if this explanation can be applied 
to all cases, in view of the fact that, whenever a woman’s 
gotra is mentioned in the early epigraphic records of India, it 
IS almost in all cases found to be different from the gotrd of 
her husband. It is well known that the people of ancient 
India, especially of the Deccan, mentioned their names 
usually with metronymics pointing to the maternal gotra. 
The custom was quite popular with the royal families. To 
mention just a few of the ancient Indian rulers with metro¬ 
nymics of this type, one may refer to Gautamiputra S"3takaim 
( i.e. S'itakarni born of a lady belonging to the Gautama gotra) 
and his son VSsisthlputra Pulumavi, VSsisthiputra S'Snta- 
mula and his son Mathariputra Virapurusadatta, Haritlputra 
Paravarasena and his son Gautamiputra belonging to the 
Visnuvrddha gotra, ParAsariputra Sarvatsta, GSrgiputra 
Vi^vadeva, Gauptiputra Angaradyut, VStsyiputra Dhanabhuti» 
etc. 1 1 he personal name of the mother of at least one of 

the above kings is known. She was MahSdevi Gautami Bala^ri, 


1. When the father is found to have been born of a girl of one gotra 
and the son of a lady of another, it is evident that the said gotras were 
those of the paternal fajniliee of the ladies in question. 
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mother of Gautamiputra Slltakarni. These mctronymics were 
probably used because the kings wanted to distinguish them¬ 
selves from their predecessors bearing their name as well as 
from their numerous step-brothers. Whatever that may be, it 
is clear from the metronymics that gotrantara was not an 
essential feature of the popular form of Indian marriage in 
the centuries about the beginning of the Christian era. 
Whether that popular form of marriage has to be identified 
with any of the four varieties, viz, Asura, G3ndharva, Rak- 
sasa and PaisSca, is of course not quite clear. 

‘ There are many other instances of the absence of gotra¬ 
ntara in ancient Indian matrimony besides those indicated by 
the metronymics. 

Some inscriptions of 130 A. D. have been found en¬ 
graved on Hld'ya^tis or monumental stone-pillars discovered 
at a place called Andhau in Kutch in the present Gujarat 
State.l Three of the pillars were erected by a person named 
Madana, son of Sirhhila, in honour ot his dead relatives who 
were Madana’s co-uterine sister JyesthavIrS of the Aupa^ati 
gotra, his co-uterine brother Rsabhadeva of the Aupasali 
gotra and his wife YasodatlS of the Sainika gotra. These 
records show that JyesthavIrS and Rsabhadeva, who were 
daughter and son respectively of Simhila, belonged to the 
same gotra. But, while their brother Madana belonged ap¬ 
parently to the Aupasati gotra, his wife Yasodatta, daughter 
of Simhamitra, belonged to the Sainika gotra. The ladies 
Jyeft'SvIra and YasodattS therefore claimed their paternal 
gotras. 

In the fifth century A.D., PrabhSvati-gupta, daughter 
of Candragupta II (376-413 A.D.) ofMagadhaand widow of 
the Vskafaka king Rudrasena II of Berar ruled for some years 
her husband's territories as the mother of the crown-prince 


1, Select Inscriptions, pp. 167 S. 
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DivSkarasena.l Her husband belonged to the Visnuvtddha 

gotra ; but Prabh3vati not only claims the DhSrana gotra, 
apparently the gotrd of the Gupta family to which her father 
belonged, but also calls herself GuptS. The Vskstaka queen, 
who was the agrc~mahift of Rudrasena II, thus retained both 
her paternal gotra and her paternal cognomen. It may be 
noted in this connection that, like PrabhSvatl, her mother 
Kubera>n3g3, who was born in a N3ga family and was one of 
the queens of Chandragupta II, did not lose her paternal 
family name at marriage. It therefore seems that the loss of 
neither the paternal gotra nor the paternal family name on 
the part of the bride was an essential feature of the popular 
forms of Indian marriage as late as the fifth century A.D. 

It is evident from works like the Mahabh&rata and the 
Manusmfti that the way of securing a wife and a son in ancient 
India was rather irregular in comparison with the definite 
and regular systems of later days. Many of the marital unions of 
early times can hardly be reconciled with the social ideals 
of modern India. The gotrantara seems to have become a 
regular feature of marriage only after the popularisation of 
later ideas in the Indian Society. It seems that the forms 
of marriage not involving gotrdntara were quite popular at 
least down to the fifth century A. D. 


I. !bld„ pp. 411 ff. 



Ill 


The village of Nanduru lies about ten miles to the north 
of Bapatla, headquarters of th? Taluk of that name in the 
Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh. Sometime about 1930, sonie 
workmen, in course of digging earth for use in the rice fields, 
discovered a brick encasement containing an inscribed 
earthen pot. The pot was later transferred to the SSradSni- 
ketana, a well-known Girls’ School at Guntur, where it is now 
preserved. It is said to be 5| inches in height, while the 
measurement of the circumference of its mouth is given as 11 
inches and that of its belly as a little above 16 inches. 

There are three deeply incised lines on the pot, one 
running round its belly and the two others just below its 
neck. The letters of the inscription arc incised between the 
line on the belly and the second line below the neck. It has 
been pointed out that the pot resembles in shape the big 
burial urns, recovered from Adichchanallur and Perumbur 
and now preserved in the Madras Museum. 

The inscription, in Brahmi characters of about the 
third century A.D., is in one line containing only seven 
ak^aras and two marks of interpunctuation. These marks 
are formed by putting two dots vertically before a curve and 
denote the early form of the later daipda preceded by the 
visargaAike sign found in numerous records including the 
Madras Museum plates of the time of Narendradhavala.l The 
letters, which are deeply incised and quite clear, had appa- 


J. Ep. Ind; Vol. XXVni, Plates facing pp, 60 an4 51| 
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rently been engraved before the earthen pot was dried up 
and baked in the furnace. 

The inscription is quite clear and well-preserved. It 
reads : Ayamafii 1 PusHkd i 

K.A. Nilakanta Sastri published the above inscription 
in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. VIII, 1934, 
pp. 95-99. He deciphered it as : Ayamani pru§Hka. His 
explanation of the inscription runs as follows ; “The word 

( i.c., pru^fikd ) in this form is unknown.But I think it 

may be safely connected with prusfa, a word known to Amara- 
simha ( prusfa-plu^t-osita dagdhe, Til. i. 99 ) in the sense of 

‘burnt'. Prusfika would, if what has been said so far is 

correct, mean literally anything that is burnt. Though it 
may thus conceivably mean 'a pot', I think it is meant to apply 
to the contents of the pot, the relics of some person preserved 
in it. If the interpretation of the second word is correct, 
the first would naturally give the name of the person whose 
relics were thus preserved. The name, as we read it, is 
Ayamani. Considering the provenance of the pot, one is 
tempted to say that this word, Aryamani, shows the pot to 
be the reliquary of no less a person than the celebrated 
Buddhist divine Aryadeva (a disciple of NSgarjuna).” 

I am sorry that I find it difficult to agree with either the 
reading or the interpretation of the record as offered by 
Sastri. It will be seen that, even if the interpretation of the 
word prusfi^d in the sense of the relics of a dead man is not 
regarded as impossible, the name Ayamani, Aryamani or Arya 
Mani cannot be confidently taken to be the same as Aryadeva. 
Again, if the inscription was intended to convey the sense of 
‘the relics of Ayamani', the marks of interpunctuation after 
Ayamaiji, a word used without any case-ending ( although the 
sixth case-ending was expected) seems to remain unexplained. 
Wbat is mpre important, however, is that the reading prusfik^ 
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is certainly wrong. The first of the three ak^aras is undoubt¬ 
edly pa and not pru, and consequently the correct reading of 
the word or name is pUffikS and cannot*bc pruffiks. The 
medial u sign in pQ in the Nanduru inscription is exactly of 
the type to be noticed in records like the jaggayyapeta and 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions of the Iksvaku kings who flou¬ 
rished in the Krishna-Guntur region in the third-fourth 
century A.D. The inscription under review also belongs to 
the same area and period. Attention may be drawn to pO as 
found in the Jaggayyapeta records and reproduced by G.H. 
Ojha in his Practn-Lipimala, 1918, Plate XII. In this connec¬ 
tion, it may be pointed out that, although pru is not met with 
in early South Indian epigraphs, the subscript r and medial 
u with p must have resembled the same signs found in 
conjuncts like dhru as reproduced by Ojha, op. cit., Plate 
XVI, from the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 

Sastri's suggestion regarding the mention of Aryadeva 
in the inscription under review seems to show that he is 
inclined to assign the record to the second century A.D. 
Considering, however, the influence of Sanskrit in the con¬ 
junct in the word or name discussed above, I do not think 
that the epigraph is earlier than the third century.2 

Ayamani seems to be the name of a man and Pu^tika 


1. Cf. the facsimiles of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions B 6, line 
5; C 3, line 7; C 5, line 2; etc., published in Epigra- 
phia Indica, Vol. XX. See also mS in the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions B 2, line 3, etc. Attention may further be drawn 
to khO reproduced by Ojha, op. cU.^ Plate IX, from the inscrip¬ 
tions of Gautamlputra ^atakarni and mQ and dQ in op, cit., 
Plate VIII, from the Junagadh inscription of RudradSman ( cf. 
jofi in the facsimile of the same inscription, lines 10 and II, in 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII). 

Cf. The Successors of the SStav^hanas, 1939, p. 166. 


2 . 
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that of a woman. I therefore think it reasonable to suggest 
that Ayamani was the husband of Pu;tik3 who committed 
sahamara'^a ( also called sahagamana and anvSroha9a ), more 
commonly known as Satidsha or Sati ( Suttee), that is to say, 
she burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. In 
case the relics of both the husband Ayamani and the wife 
PustikS were jointly preserved in the pot under review, we 
may understand why their names only, followed by marks 
of interpunctuation, were inscribed on the pot without any 
case-ending with them. The telice represented the persons 
themselves and we know that on numerous seals the names of 
the persons concerned are offered without the first or sixth 
case-ending noticed elsewhere. The custom indicated by the 
record under notice seems to have been that, on the occasion 
of the Sati, a potter was asked to make an earthen pot 
especially for the purpose of preserving together the relics of 
the husband and wife with their names inscribed on it. 

H. T. Colebrooke gives excellent accounts of the Sait 
and the funeral ceremony as indicated in the Sanskrit texts 
on law.^ In connection with the latter, he says, The fire 
must be so managed that some bones may remain for the 
subsequent ceremony of gathering the ashes. On the last day 
of mourning, or earlier in those countries where the obsequies 
are expedited on the second or third day, the nearest kinsman 
of the deceased gathers his ashes after offering a irUddha 

singly for him.The son or nearest relation of the defunct, 

accompanied by his kinsmen and clothed in clean apparel, 
repairs to the cemetery carrying eight vessels filled with 
various flowers, roots and similar things.He advances to 




1. Cf, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, 1837, pp. 114-22, 155 ff. 
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the northern gate^ or extremity of the funeral pile, sits down 

there and presents two vessels as an oblation • to spirits. 

Then walking round the spot with his right side towards it, 
he successively places two other vessels containing eight 
different things at each of the three other gates or sides of 

the enclosure which surrounds the funeral pile^ .He then... 

...silently sprinkles the bones and ashes with cow’s milk and 
using a branch of the Sami and another of Palasa instead of 
tongs, first draws out from the ashes the bones of the head 
and afterwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them 
with perfumed liquids and with clarified butter of cow's milk, 
and puts them into a casket made of the leaves of PalSsa ; 
this he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, 
and ties it up with thread. Choosing some clean spot where 
encroachments of the river are not to be apprehended, he 
digs a very deep hole, and spreads Kusa grass at the bottom 
of it, and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth ; he places 
thereon the earthen vessel containing the bones of the deceased, 
covers it with a lump of mud together with thorns, moss and 
mud, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a mound 

of masonry, or makes a pond, or erects a standard.To 

cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a tree should be 
planted, or a mound of masonry be raised, or a pond be dug, 
or a standard be erected.^ Again, at a subsequent time, the 
son, or other near relation, carries the bones which were so 


It is said that the*, practice of enclosing the funeral pile with tern* 
porary walls is almost universally disused. 

It is said that this does not appear to be very universally practised; 
but a monument is always erected on the spot where a woman has 
burnt herself with her husband’s corpse, or where a person has 
died a legal voluntary death. 
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buried, to the river Ganges : he bathes there, rubs the vessel 
with the five productions of kinc, puts gold, honey, clarified 
butter and tila on the vessel, and looking towards the souths 

and advancing into the river.throws the vessel into the 

waters of the Ganges.” 

It appears that the re-excavation of the buried earthen 
pot containing the relics of a dead man for throwing it into 
the waters of a river was not always possible even if the cus¬ 
tom was followed in all parts of the country. 

It is well known that the earliest epigraphical evidence 
of the self-immolation of a widow on the funeral pile of her 
husband was hitherto furnished by an inscription of 510 
A. D. from Eran in the Saugor District of Madhya 
Pradesh.i But the prevalence of the custom of Sati in South 
India in the third century A. D., as evidenced by the 
inscription under reference, need not surprise us. There is 
definite evidence to show that the Sati was practised in India at 
least from the fourth century B. C. down to 1829 A. D. 
when it was prohibited by law.^ 


1, See Select Inxcriptions, pp. 335-36. 

2. For a short history of the practice in different parts of India, see 
P. V. Kane, History of DharmaSSstra, Vol, II, pp. 620 ff. 





IV 


In a short note appearing in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, June 1957, pp. 139 ff., V.S. Agrawala has shown 
how the passage ^apola-pafan-3deIi has been wrongly readl 
by some commentators as ^apola-pafal-adeii in the following 
stanza in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamia (IV. 68)— 

tatra Hun-avarodhanam bhartr^u vyakta-vikramam / 
kapola-^fan-adeH hahhuv'a Raghu-ce§{itam // 

The poet says here that the invasion of the Huna 
land on the Vamksu river (i. e. the Oxus) resulted in the 
destruction of the Huna chiefs and the consequent scarifica¬ 
tion of the cheeks of their wives. 

Agrawala draws our attention to the commentaries on 
the Raghuvathia, according to which the word p3}ana means 
vidSrana, kuffana or nakh-otkarsatia and which refer to an 
interesting Huna custom in passages like Hui}a~striyah kapola- 
p3tana-pUrvaih rorudant'=iti tad-dei-3cardh, pati-vadk3n’=n3ryo 
rudatyah kuca-kapolam nakhair^viddrayanti, pati-vadh3t—tatra 
dek striyah kapolam nakhair=vid3rayant^ iti, etc. It will be seen 
that, while Kalidasa and some of the commentators speak of the 
scarification of the cheeks of the Huna widows, others 
mention in this connection their breasts along with the 
cheeks. According to some commentaries, the pricking of 


!• A similar case of the supersession of the less known by the well' 
known is offered in the same context by the Raghuvamia ( IV. 67 ) 
where the commentator Vallabha reads Vamksu ( Oxus }• while 
others including Maliinitha have Sindhu ( Indus). 
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the cheeks and breasts of the Huna women was done by 
them with their finger nails. 

Our attention has also been drawn by Agrawala to 
what Stanislas Julien says on this Turkish custom on the 
authority of Chinese accounts: “It is said that they 
(the widows) go round iheir tents making doleful lamenta¬ 
tions and prick their faces with a knife so that one secs 
blood flowing with the tears." The reference here is to 
the scarification of the faces (i. e. cheeks ) by means of a 
knife and not of the cheeks and breasts with finger nails. 
But there is no doubt that the same custom is indicated. 

Further information on the custom is supplied by the 
recently discovered Paschimbhag ( Sylhet District, East 
Pakistan) copper-plate inscription of king Sricandra of the 
Candra dynasty of South-Eastein Bengal, who flourished 
in the tenth century A.I). The inscription has been just 
published by Mr. Kamala Kanta Gupta Chaudhury 
of Sylhet. 1 

The correct reading of a verse in the description of 
Sricandra’s military achievements runs as follows— 

santo^am Rana-devatdh—gamayata viry-avadanair ’=nijair 

nUnam mrstam Yama{va)nupayodhara-ta(e patr-dnguli- 

maf^danam I 

ioka-pracchana-jarjaram viracitm Hurfx’kapol-odaram 

yen-onmUlitam = Utkalhnayjnayos = tdli-surd-ghUrnitam II 

Reference is here made to three interesting practices 
popular among the women respectively of the Yavana, Huna 
and Utkala peoples. The custom of the Yavana girls was 
to draw lines of painting on their breasts with coloured 

1. Sec Na/ini Kanta Bhattasalt Commemoration Volume, Dacca, 
19*56, pp. 168ff. Mr. Gupta Chaudhury could not read and 
interpret the stanza without errors. 
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sandal-wood or saffron paste or any other fragsant substance,^ 
while the Utkala women are represented as addicted to 
toddy. But we are concerned here with what has been 
said about the Huna women. We are told that they made 
their cheeks and belly ioka-pracchana jarjara in which jarjara 
means 'wounded' and pracchana is used for pracchdna or 
pracchita in the sense of 'scarification'. Thus hka^pracchana- 
jarjara suggests that the aggrieved Huna women scarified their 
cheeks and belly. 

It appears therefore that the Indians of old had in¬ 
formation about an interesting custom prevalent among the 
Huna women, according to which they mourned the loss of 
their husband by scarifying their cheeks, breasts and belly 
by means of a knife or their nails. The intention behind 
the custom was apparently to make a widow ugly to look at so 
that others may not be eager to woo her. 


This was a popular Indian custom known also as patta, patra- 
bhahga, pairabhahg't, patralekhut etc. Cf. Raghummot 
XXllI. 55. Wc do not know whether it was prevalent among 
foreigners. 



V 


There was an old document written in the Maithill 
script on thick countrymade paper in the possession of the 
late Pandit BabuS Misra Jyotisacarya who was a Maithil 
Bramana belonging to the vallage of Koilakh under the 
Madhubani Police Station of the Darbhanga District, Bihar. 
For many years, the Pandit served the University of Cal¬ 
cutta as a Lecturer in the Department of Modern Indian 
Languages. The document in question was drawn in favour 
of Kamalanayana Sarma who was the great-great-grandfather 
of Pandit Misra. It is a deed of atma-vikraya ( sale of a 
person by himself ) offering a medieval illustration of an 
ancient Indian practice. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit with only two 
lines at the end in Maithill. The date as given in it is both 
interesting and important. It is the 3rd day of the dark fort¬ 
night of the month of Caitra of the Saka year 1651 correspond¬ 
ing to the Laksmanasena year 620 and^ the FaslI year 1136. 
The astronomical details appear to show that the date corres¬ 
ponds to Tuesday, the 24th February, 1730 A. D. It is to 
be noted that the Laksmana-sarhvat date of the document 
follows the formula L. S. +1108=A. I), in accordance with 
the present day almanacs of Mithila, and not L. S. -1-1119= 
A. D. as suggested by Kielhorn in regard to the older dates 
of the reckoning.! 


1. Cf. Hist. Benp„ Vol. I, cd. Majumdar, pp. 233ff.,‘ Sircar, htditm 
Epiiraphyt PP* 27Iff. 
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On the above date, the MahdsuratrSna S n-iTi-in-iri- 
Mahammada-Ssha was ruling the earth, i. c., was the sup¬ 
reme ruler. Mahammada-S5ha, whose name Is prefixed with 
no liss than four S"ris just to indicate his majesty, is no doubt 
the Mughal emperor Muhammad Shih (1719-48 A. D.). 
Suratrdna is the Sanskritized form of the Muhammadan title 
Sultan, and Mahosuratrdf^ has been coined on the analogy 
of Maharaja. It is very interesting that the epithets 
Paramabhdttarak-Ahapati-Oajapati’Narapati-rajatray-cidhipath 
applied in the document to the Mughal emperor, are the 
same as those used in the inscriptions of some of the Hindu 
kings of the early medieval period, e.g., the Gahadavalas 
of U. P. and the Senas of Bengal, who sometimes ruled over 
parts of Bihar.t The emperor’s viceroy stationed at Kusuma- 
pura was S n-irimaf-Phakara-odaola-Khana, i.c., 
Faqr-ud-Daulah Khln. Kusumapura was another name of 
the old city of PStalipulra near the site of which stands 
modern Patna. We know that Faqr-ud-DauIah, Muhammad 
Shah's viceroy at Patna or Kusumapura, ruled Bihar for a 
short period and was removed from the office in Hijira 1143 
( 1730-31 A. D. ).2 At that time, Maharaja S'ri-frimad-Ra- 
ghavasimha was ruling over Mithila as a subordinate to the 
Governor of Bihar.3 Mithila, which was originally the capi- 


1. Sec Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 143; Vol. XXXV, pp. 286-36. 

2. See Stewart, Hist. Beng.* 2nd cd., p. 453 ; cf. Hist. Beng., 
Vol. II. ed. J. N. Sarkar, p. 440. His reign period is some¬ 
times wrongly quoted as 1726-29 A. D. ( R. K. Chaudhary, 
Hist. Bihar, p. 347 ). 

3. He was the first to get the title RSJd in the Darbhanga RSj family 
founded by Mahesa Thakura. He is said to have received the 

honour in 1700 A. D. Cf. Imp. Gaz., s. v. Darbhanga. 
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tal of the ancient Videha-janapada, has been identified with 
modern Janakpur in the Nepalese Tarai. But the name of 
the capital was sometimes applied to the kingdom. Videha 
or Mithila comprised North Bihar and the adjoining regions, 
the later name for which was Tirabhukti ( modern Tirhut 
GhiySs-ud'Dln Tughluq Shah ( 1320-25 A. D.), SultSn of 
Delhi, is said to have conquered Tirhut from Harisimha, 
the last ruler of the Karnataka dynasty, in 1324 A. D. The 
throne of Mithila was then offered to the Brahmana Kame^- 
vara, founder of the Sugauna dynasty. During the medieval 
period, the so-called kings of Mithila were rulers of a Zamin- 
dary or feudatory state in the Darbhanga-Champaran region. 
Maharaja ^ivasimha, the patron of the celebrated Maithil 
poet Vidyapati ( 14th-l 5th century ) was one of the famous 
medieval MahSrSjas of Mithila belonging to the dynasty of 
Kamesvara.1 The last Mahdrdjsdhirdja of Darbhanga 
belonged to the house of Mihesa Thakura who obtained the 
Zamindary of Darbhanga from Akbar after the extirpation of 
Kamesvara's family by the Muhammadans. Rsghavasiinha 
mentioned in the document in question was one of his most 
distinguished ancestors. The Maithils have a distinct 
culture of their own. Their language and culture arc more 
closely related to that of the Bengalis than that of the people 
o^Western Bihar. 

The document under study records the sale of one's own 
self oy a person who thereby accepted slavery. Such docu¬ 
ments in Sanskrit-Bengali, Persian-Bengali, etc,, have been 
discovered in different parts of Eastern India. The present 


1. Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, p. 833. 
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record shows that slavery was prevalent in MithilS in the 18th 
century. It refers to the purchase of a person named DuliyS 
or Dull! Dasa, who belonged to the Amatm^^a or Amataka 
caste and was about 10 years of age, by another person named 
Kamalanayana Sarma Jyotirvid. Both the persons were 
inhabitants of the village of Saurastra in the Tappa of Hati in 
the kingdom of Mithila. Hat! is the village of the same name 
under the Madhubani P. S. of the Darbhanga District. It 
is about 6 miles from Koilakh. Saurastra, now called 
Saurath, is about 6 miles from Hat! and is under the same 
Police Station. The Amatmya or Amataka are now called Amat. 
Persons belonging to the Amat, Dhanuk and Kevat castes 
even now serve respectable people as Khavas or personal 
attendant. 

The price of the slave was Rupees ll ^ which amount 
was received on behalf o^ Dulli Dasa by his relative Parall 
Dasa whose ward has been called a Vahika. This word 
no doubt stands for the modern Maithill word Vahiyd, i. e., 
a slave. The condition of the purchase was that the slave 
could by no means flee away and that he could be forcibly 
carried away by liis master even in the case of his taking shelter 
under the king's throne. Parall also gave a guarantee to the 
effect that, in case the slave would flee away within one year 
from the date, he would without fail find him out and bring 
him to the master. Apparently ParSli sold the boy ; but, as 
he had no right to do that, the document was prepared in the 
name of Dull! who was, however, a minor. 

The document bears the names of a large number of 
witnesses including a Mahopddhyaya. Their names were not 
signed by themselves, but were written by the writer of the 
document who claims to have drawn it with the permission 
of both the parties. The scribe also wrote the names of 
pylll DSsa and Parail D3sa who apparently did not knot^ 
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how to write their own names. The scribe received a fee of 
Annas llj , i. e., one Anna per Rupee of 16 Annas. 

An interesting feature of the record is that the names of 
the BrShmana witnesses have been written together with their 
Mula-grSmas, i. e., the villages in which the families of 
the BrShmanas arc alleged to have been originally settled. 
The same custom is noticed in other parts of India, c. g., in 
MarSthT family-names like BhSndSr-kar, Pusal-kar, etc., and 
in South Indian names like Sarvepalli RSdhSkrfnan, 
Mallampalli SomaSekhara S'armS, etc., in which BhSndSr, 
Pusal, Sarvepalli and Mallampalli are the Mula-gramas. The 
Gael's of the Radhiya and VSrendra BrShmanas of Bengal arc 
also similar Mn?a-gr5mas, though a fiction over their origin 
has been created by the authors of the Kulapa^jh and attempts 
have been generally made to trace all of them in and about 
Rsdha and Varendra. 

The document refers to a BrShmana of the Sakaradhi- 
mulagrama as Sakaradhi-sarii so-and-so. Sa^ here seems to 
stand for the Sanskrit word sambhiita. In the epigraphic 
terminology of the early medieval period, the expression 
would be Sakaradhl-vinirgata. The Mula-grdmas mentioned 
in th 2 document are Sodarapura, SakarSdhI, BaliySsa, Bsbha- 
niSma, Gangaull, SatalakhS, Phanadaha ( now called Phanna- 
hav5r ), Khauyala and BudhavSla. No satisfactory identifica¬ 
tion of these places is possible in the present state of our 
knowledge. It may however be suggested that ^atalakhS is the 
place of the same name in the Da’^bhanga District and Bali- 
ySsa is modern BalliyS in the District of that name in U. P. 
Sakaradhi cannot of course have anything to do with Rsdha 
in B?ngal ; but Gangaull is no doubt the same as Gaflguli, a 
G2^i of the Savarna-gotra Rsdhlya Brahmanas of Bengal. We 
are inclined to believe that this MvlagrZma is to be connected 
wjth some j'lace outside Bengal and not with the village of 
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GSngjr under the Satgachhia P. S. of the Burdwan District 
of West Bengal as is usually supposed.^ 

There are some other interesting features ®f the document. 
It begins with the expression Stddhir = astu which no doubt 
stands for the auspicious symbol at the beginning of many 
inscriptions. The symbol read as Orh Siddhib in the 
Kr§isamgraha is likewise believed to have developed from the 
word siddham found in a number of earlier inscriptions.2 It 
may be suggested that Owi Siddhih may not have been the only 
reading of the symbol; that is to say, it was differently 
read by different people in different areas. The present 
document proves that Siddhir = astu was also a reading 
of the symbol in question. 

The name of the Mughal emperor has been written at 
the top of the document marked with a sign called hhedvd in 
MaithiJi. In the body of the document, the same sign has 
been put in the place where the emperor’s name is required. 
The same custom is noticed in some Bengali documents of 

the late medival period. It is also observed in Bengal even at 

< 

the present time, where in invitation cards, c. g., for the 
Sr3ddha ceremony of one’s own father, one would write 
Gahgd at the top and in the body of the letter only dmSr 
pitrdev * prdpta haiydehen with the mark, called candrahindu 
(corresponding to the Maithili hhedvd and sometimes read 
as isvara ) in the context requiring the expression Gafigd, 

The passage ParamabhaffdraXi’etyddi-rdjSvalt-pnrvaka 
with which the document introduces the era of Lak§manasena 
is again interesting. In early medieval inscriptions, 
in which the name of the reigning monarch is usually 


1. See N. N. Vasu, Vahger JSttya Itihds, Brahmana-kin^a, I. p. 124 

2. Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1939, p. 474. 
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preceded by those of his father, grandfather and great-grand¬ 
father, epithets like Paramabhaft^raka-Purdmehara’MahilrZjS- 
dhirSja and others were generally applied to all the names. To 
avoid this lengthy and tedious duplication and re-duplication, 
copyists of manuscripts, who also referred to the reigning 
king in the colophon, introduced a sort of abbreviation. We 
have several manuscripts whose colophon runs Paramahhattd- 
rak-etyddi-rajavall purvavat himad-Govindapdladevdnddi - Sdth, 
etc.* The Belkhara inscription2 of a feudatory of the latest 
GShadavSla king, e. g., is known to have utilised the same 
abbreviation. The expression rajdvali of these passages evi¬ 
dently means, by laksand, 'epithets or titles of the king’. 
Similarly raja-tray-adhipati may mean ‘the possessor of the 
three royal titles’.3 


Text 


S^ri-RSmaM 

V S'ri-Mahammada-sSha5 

1. Siddhir =astu6 / Paramabhatt3rak-etyadi-r5j-avalT-pur- 
vaka-gata-Laksmanasenadeviya-viriisaty-adhika- 


1. R. D. Banerji, The Pdlas of Bengal (Mem. A. S. . B., Vol. 
V), pp. 110-11. The said Laksmanasena, who enjoyed imperial 
titles, is sometimes called Gaudesvara and was no doubt the Sena 
king of that name. See Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 271- 

2. JPASB, Vol. VII, p. 763. 

3. Rapson’s view in Woolner Com. Vol., pp. 196 f., seems to be 
wrong. See also Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, s. v. rdfavaPi. 

4. This is the tnahgala at the top, 

6. This name of the Mughul emperor has to be read in line 3 as indica¬ 
ted by the mark before it as we]l as at the intended place in line 9, 

15 
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2. sat-sate likhyamSne yatr «anken= Spi 620 La-sam / 

punah = paramabhattarak-alvap^i-gajapati- narapa- 

3. ti-raja-tray-adhipati-mahasuratrana-srl-sri-srl-^rl-v- 
pSlite dharani-mandale tat-presita-Ku- 

4. sumapur-avasthita-lri"Srimat'PhakaraodaoIa'khana-sa- 

mullasita-maharaja-srl-snmad-Ra- 

5. ghavasimhadeva-palitayarii Mithilayarh hatl-tapp-an- 

targata-Sau r astragrama- vasi-So - 

6. darapura-sam-sri-Kamalanayanasaima jyotirvit. sudra- 

krayan-artham svadbanam prayumkte / dhana-gra- 
hako = 

7. py = ctat-sakasat Saurastragrama-vasi svayam= cva Du- 

llldasah Paralldasas = ca / Yatha ke- 

8. n=api Paralidasen= atmiyena nana-madhyastha-krta 

rajatah( ta )-s-arddh-aikadasa-mudra mQ- 

9. lyam= aday = asmin dhanini svayam=eva Dullidasah 

svatmanarh vikrltavan / 

10. Amatmya-jatiyarh gaura-varnam tarkita-da^a-varsa- 

vayaskam Duliya-namanam svayam — a- 

11. tmanarh vikritavan / yatra vikrita-prani 1 mulyam 

mudrah 11 j / yadi kv= api prapalayya gaccha- 

12. ti tada raja-simhasana-talad= apy= 3niya dasa-kar- 

mani niyojaniya iti / atr = arthc 

13. saksinah Sakaradhl-sam-srl-SataffjTvasarma-Ballyasa- 

saih-srl-Ganapatimisra-Sakaradhl- 

14. sam-srl-Vasudevajha-Babhaniama-sam-^rl-Bandhava- 
jh^-Qangaqli-sam-^rloKfparaina* 
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15. jha-SlitalakhS-sam-sri-Ramajlvasarma-Phanadaha-sam- 

mahopadhyaya-srl-Rucipatimisra- 

16. Khauyala-sarri-srl-Bhlsanasarma-Budhavala-saih-iSrl- 

Gonanasarmanah Saurastra-vasinah / 

• • • • • ' 

17. likhitaoi = idam = ubhay-anumatya s-ardh-aikada^-ana- 

kan = adaya Sakaradhl-sam-srl-Tara- 

18. patisarman= eti sivam(vam ) / Caitr-asita 3 Kuje 

Sake 16S1 Sana 1116 SSla / 

19. Sahi Dull! Amataka / sadhe egarah rupaiya lac 

vikaelahu / sahi 

20. Parali / Vahika varsa-madhya padae taiTo hame nisaka- 

ria be ujur / 


Translation 

S'ri-Rama. 

Let there be success ! 

When it is six hundred and twenty years of the era of 
the past [rule] of Laksmanasenadeva enjoying royal epithets 
beginning with Paramahhatlaraka [ before his name ] ; and 
[ when the date 1 is in figures La-Sam 620; 

When again the earth is being protected by His Impe¬ 
rial Majesty Muhammad Shah, the MahasuratrUna, the 
ParamabhaUaraka and the possessor of the three royal titles— 
‘lord of the horses ( cavalry ‘lord of the elephants ( elephant 
force )' and ‘lord of the men (infantry )'; 

When Mithila is being protected by His Highness 
Maharaja Raghavasimha, caused to shine excessively by His 
Excellency Faqr-ud-Daulah Khan, sent by [ the emperor ] 
and stationed at Kusumapura ( Patna }; 

KamalanayanasarmS, an astronomer belonging to tbe 
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Sodarapura-[mulagr5ma]* and an, inhabitant of the village of 
Saurastra in the HStI TappS, invests/^iis own money in the 
purchase of a person belonging to the Sudra caste. The money 
is accepted from him in person by DullI Dasa and ParSlI D5sa 
inhabitants of the village of Saurastra. Dull! Dasa himself 
accepts,through his relative Parall Dasa,the amount of Rupees 
Hi fixed by several intermediaries and sells his own person to 
the man whose money he takes. [Hel sells his own person—of 
the Amatmya caste, of fair complexion, of about 10 years of 
age and of the name of Duliya. In this case, the number of 
person sold is I; the price is Rs. Hi . If the slave flees 
away, he must be dragged out of his shelter even from below 
the king’s throne and must be engaged in the duties of a slave. 


In this matter, the witnesses are the [ following ] inhabi¬ 
tants of Saurastra—s rl-S'ataKjivas arman of the Sakaradhi- 
[mulagramal, s^rl-GanapatimiSra of the Baliyasa-[mula- 
grama ], sri-Vasudeva-jha of the SakaradhI-[mulagTama J. 
sri-Bandhava-jha of the Babhaniama-fmulagrama], sri-Kr- 
parama-jha of the Gangauli-[ mulagrama ], Iri-Ramajlva- 
s arman of the Satalakha-[mulagrama ], Mahopadhydya sl-i- 
Rucipati-misra of the Phanadaha-[mulagrama ], sri-Bhisana- 
krman of the Khauyala-[mula«rama ] and srT-Gonana*s'arman 
of the Budhavala-fmulagrama]. 


[ The document ] is written with the permission of both 
the parties by s ri-Tarapati-sarman of the Sakaiadhi-fmula- 
grama], who received a fee of Annas IH . 

[ The date is ] Tuesday, the 3rd day of Caitra in the 
S'aka year 1651, the San ( Fasli ) year 1136. 

Agreed by DullI AmJtaka—“I sell myself at Rupees 
eleven and a half." 

Agreed by Parall—*"10 case the slave flees away within a 
year, I shrill offer myself as re.sponsible without fail.” 



Chapter XIII 


SOME GREAT WOMEN 

1 

For surveying the activities of Indian women who 
became famous in the fields of politics and administration as 
also those who became celebrated for their literary talent and 
scholarship, we have selected the northern part of the Indian 
subcontinent as the area, the period being confined between 
the fourth century B. C. and the twelfth century A. D. The 
sutvey is primarily concerned with two aspects, one relating to 
women administrators and officers and the other with women 
poets and scholars. Unfortunately the data * at our disposal 
for the study of the subject are scanty. It is therefore not 
possible to draw a complete picture of the achievements of 
Indian women in the present state of our knowledge even 
within the limited scope indicated above. 


11 


Stri*rajya, ‘the Women’s Kingdom’, is often mentioned 
in Indian literature. The Jatminihharata { Ch. 22) speaks of 
Pramiia, queen of the land of the Amazons, who fought with 
the PSndava hero Arjuna. Although Pramila is no doubt 
a mythical figure, the existence of Strl-rajyas in ancient India 
was not merely a flight of fancy, as it seems to be supported by 
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works such as the Si-yu-ki of the seventh century Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen-tsang. According to this work, to the north 
of the Brahmapura country in the present ^^umaun-Garhwal 

region in the Himalayas, “was the Suvarnagotra country.“ 

“This was ‘the Eastern Women's Country’ so called because it 
was ruled by a succession of women.'’ “The husband of the 
queen was king; but he did not administer the government. 
The men attended only to the suppression of revolts and the 
cultivation of the fields.''^ The statement of the Chinese 
pilgrim seems to be supported by the account of the Nu-wang 
tribe of Tibet said to have been ruled by a woman who was 
called Pin-chin.2 Hiuen-tsang also mentions another Strl-r3jya 
called by him ‘the Western Women's Country' near Lahgala 
in the present Baluchistan region.3 The same country seems 
to be located in VarShamihira's Brhatsamhita^ in the north¬ 
western part of Bharatavarsa. Unfortunately nothing precise 
is known about the administrative and political activities of the 
women of the two Stri-r3jyas of ancient Bharatavarsa, although 
it is fairly certain that at least some of them exercised consi¬ 
derable power in the above fields. 

Slightly better but almost similar are the cases of some 
other female administrators of ancient India. It is well known 
that the Maukhari king Grahavarman of U. P. and Bihar, 
who flourished about the beginning of the seventh century 
A. D., was killed and that his kingdom was overrun by the 
armies of the Gauda king SasSnka and the Malava king Deva- 
gupta. Sometime after 606 A. D. Harsavardhana, who was 
the king of Thanesar and the brother of Grahavarman's 

1. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 330 ; 
Sircar, Cosm. Geog E. Ind. Lit., pp. 66, 152, notes. 

2. Dey, Geographical Dictionary» s. v. 

3. Watters, op, cit., Vol. II, p. 257. 

4. XIV, 22. 
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queen Rajyasri, succeeded in freeing the Maukhari dominions 
from enemies and in annexing U. P. and Bihar to his 
own kingdom. BSna's Harsacanta represents Rajyasri as an 
intelligent and accomplished lady, while we learn from the 
Chinese work entitled Fang-chih that Harsavardhana adminis¬ 
tered 'the government in conjunction with his widowed 
sister.' 1 Unfortunately no definite information is available in 
regard to the actual part played by Rajyasri inHarsavardhana’s 
administration. 

The Rdjatarangini or the chronicle of Kashmir composed 
by Kalhana about the middle of the 12th century A. D., gives, 
as we shall see below, a brilfiant account of one of the ruling 
queens of early Indian history. This work shows that the 
women in ancient Kashmir enjoyed considerable freedoom. 
They often not only owned immovable property and managed 
their own estates, but sometimes even fought at the head of 
their troops. It is well known to the students of the ancient 
history of Kashmir that the Damaras or the landed artistocracy 
played an important part in Kashmirian politics. But the 

reference to a Damarl, i. e. a female DSmara, in the 

• • 

Rajatarangti^i ( VIII. 3115) is really very interesting for the 
subject of our study. The same section of the Kashmir chron¬ 
icle ( verses 1136-37 ) speaks of a valiant lady named Chudda 
who ‘triumphed over the malcontents with her own and the 
royal forces.* A leader of the enemy forces, ‘having made a 
surprise attack on her, killed her in battle.’ Similar heroic 
activities of another lady named Silla, mother of Vijaya who 
was a lieutenant of the Kashmirian king Sussala (1112-28 
A. D.), are referred to in verse 1069 of the above section. 
During the civil war between Sussala and BhiksScara, the king 
was on one occasion marching with his army from Vijayesvara 


1. Tripathi, History cf KanauJ, p. 35; Harfacarita, ed. Parab. p. 140. 
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to S^nnagara. Soon after the king passed the bridge on the 
Vitasta with the van of the army, the bridge gave way and a 
considerably large body of soldiers was lefu behind on the 
other bank of the river. These abandoned troops were con¬ 
ducted by Silla from Vijayesvara to Devasaras where however 
she was defeated and killed and the royal troops led by her 
were dispersed. Devasaras seems to have been the fief of 
Silla herself or her son Vijaya’s. Unfortunately the Rsjata- 
rahgiff'l refers to such facts incidentally and does not supply 
us with details of the lives of these valiant women. 

It will thus be seen that our knowledge in regard to the 
activities of ancient Indian women in the fields of politics and 
administration is extremely meagre in many of the cases. 
In spite, however,of this defect in our knowledge of the subject, 
it is certainly worthwhile to draw the attention of students to 
some of them who must have played important paits in the 
history of the country. In the following lines we propose to 
sketch the careers of some of the ruling queens of ancient 
India within the limits of the scope of our subject indicated 
above. 


Ill 

In 330 B. C., Alexander, the Yavana or Greek king of 
Maccdon, subdued the Achaemedid empire of Persia. Some 
time after his death, one of his generals, named Seleucus 
Nicator became master of Western Asia. The province of 
Bactria, with its capital at modern Balkh ( ancient Balhika ), 
was governed by a Greek viceroy of the Seleucid emperors; 
but, about the middle of the third century B. C., the Bactrian 
Greeks threw off the Seleucid yoke and, about the beginning 
of the second century B. C., established their power over the 
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UttarSpatha or Udicya ( beyond the Eastern Punjab*) and 
AparSnta (to the west of Malwa) divisions of ancient 
Bharatavarsa. These Indo-Bactrian Greeks, called Yavana 
by the Indians, gradually became absorbed in the Indian 
social system. The author of the Mahdbhdsya regards them 
as aniravasita ( pure ) Slidra, while the ManusmTti speaks of 
of them as degraded Ksatriya, the social position indicated by 
both the expressions being the same, as we have already seen.^ 

The history of the Yavanas in India is obscure. Most of 
the Yavana rulers are only known merely by their names found 
on their coins. Certain coins exhibit the names of an inter¬ 
esting group of Yavana rulers. Some of them were issued by 
a queen named Agathocleia jointly with a king of junior rank 
called Strato (1 ). Scholars have suggested that these coins were 
struck when the queen was ruling over the Punjab region as 
regent during the minority of Strato who was probably her 
son. Strato, enjoying the title Soter, afterwards ruled alone 
and issued coins with his own name only; but at the fag end 
of his long life he is found associated on some coins with 
another ruler of inferior rank, called Strato Philopater who 
was his son’s son. It has been suggested on the basis of the 
similarity of names and coin-types that queen Agathocleia 
was the sister or daughter of the Indo-Greek king Agathocles, 
known from his coins, and the wife of Menander, famous in 
Buddhist tradition as the Yavana king Milinda or Milindra of 
Sakala ( modern Sialkot in the Punjab ). Nothing however is 
known about the achievements of the Yavana queen Agatho¬ 
cleia of the Punjab, who seems to have flourished about the 
beginning of the first century B. C. 2 

1. The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. Majumdar, pp. 116-17; above, 
pp. 48, 124. 

Cf. The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 113-14. It has been also suggested 
that Agathocleia was the queen of Strato. 1 


2. 
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IV 

Prabhavatigupt3 was the daughter of the Gupta emperor 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya ( 376-413 A. D. ) of Nor¬ 
thern India and the agra-mahisi or chief queen of king 
Rudrasena II of the VakStaka dynasty ruling over wide regions 
of the Deccan. 

Rudrasena II seems to have died before the close of the 
fourth century A. D. He probably left three sons, viz. 
Divakarasena, D3modarasena and Pravarasena. DivSkarasena 
remained the Yuvardja or crown-prince while his mother ruled 
the country at least for about thirteen years. It is usually 
believed that the sons of Rudrasena II were minors at the time 
of their father's death and that Prabhavatigupta ruled the 
kingdom as regent on behalf ol the minor Yuvardja Divakara¬ 
sena. But there is reason to believe that the above stiggestion 
is unwarranted. In the first place, there are numerous instanc¬ 
es in ancient Indian history of minors ascending their ances¬ 
tral throne, so that minority never stood in anybody’s way to 
the status of king. Secondly, Divakarasena, who had two 
younger co-uterine brothers, must have been at least five years 
of age at the time of his father’s death and thus more than 
sixteen years of age during the thirteenth year, i. e. the latest 
known year, of his mother's rule. As, in ancient India, 
people became major at the age of sixteen, DivSkarasena seems 
to have already attained majority before the last known date 
of his mother’s reign. Thus the rule of Prabhavatigupta 
over the Vakataka kingdom was very probably due to her love 
of power or some unknown reason that may have prevented 
Divakarasena from occupying the throne as in the case of the 
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Pallava Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman. It is unknown if 
Prabhavatigupta's elder sons predeceased their father or if 
her elder children were all daughters. I 

A copper-plate grant 2 of Prabhavatigupta, discovered 
at Poona, is dated in the thirteenth year of her own rule as is 
indicated by the seal of the charter. The grant was issued by 
the queen, who calls herself ‘mother of Yuvardja Divakara- 
sena‘, from Nandivardhana which appears to have been the 
capital of the Vakatakas at least from the time of Rudrasena 
I if not from an earlier date. The place has been identified 
by some writers with modern Nagardhan, or Nandardhan near 
Ramtek, about thirteen miles to the north of Nagardhan. The 
village granted by the charter was Ungunagrama (probably 
modern liingxnghat) in the district called Supratisth-ahSra 
which has b^en identified with the Hinganghat Tahsil of the 
Wardha District of Maharashtra. 

There is as yet no evidence to show that DivSkarasena 
ever ascended his paternal throne as Maharaja. In a later 
inscription of Prabhavatigupta, dated in the nineteenth regnal 
year of her son Pravarasena 11, she is called ‘mother of the 
illustrious Maharajas Damodarasena and Pravarasena.As 
Prabhavati was more than one hundred ye^rs old when the 
charter was issued, Maharaja Damodarasena appears to have 
enjoyed a long reign between her own rule in the earlier part 
of her life and the accession of Pravarasena II during its later 
part. Prabhavati was still living in the twentythird year of 
the reign of Pravarasena II as we know from the latter’s Tirodi 
plates.'^ Prabhavati's death does not appear to have taken 

1. The Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, pp. 180-81. 

2. Select Inscriptions, pp. 411 ff. 

3. Ibid., pp. 415 ff. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol, XXII, pp. 167 ff. 
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place long before 455 A.D. which is the date of the death of 
her brother Kumilragupta I. 

The second charter of PrabhSvatigupla was ►issued from 
the feet of the god RSmagirisvamin, identified with the deity 
at Ramtek near Nagpur, probably on the occasion of her visit 
to the holy temple on pilgrimage. In both her records, she 
is described as a devotee of the Bhagavat, i.e. Visnu, and is 
credited with the gotra { viz. Dharana ) and the family de¬ 
signation ( i.e. Gupta ) of her father. Her husband is known 
to have belonged to the Visnuvrddha gotra. Thus Prabhsl- 
vati's marriage did not apparently involve the usual gotrdn- 
tara. There is evidence to show that gotrantra was not 
essential in the popular forms of ancient Indian marriage 
apparently due to the want of sampraddna.^ 

There is a tradition in the sthala-mdhdtmya of the S risaila 
hill ( Kurnool District, Andhra Pradesh ) according to which 
princess CandrSvati, daughter of Candragupta, conceived a 
passion for the god Mallikarjuna ( S iva ) on the S risaila and 
daily offered to him a garland of jasmine flowers. Many 
scholars are inclined to identify princess Candravati of the 
legend with PrabhSvatigupta, daughter of Candragupta II 
and wife of the Vakataka king Rudrasena II of the Deccan. 
Whatever however be the historical value of the tradition, 
which is doubtful in our opinion, the identification is clearly 
untenable in view of the fact that Prabhavatl claims to have 
been a staunch Vaisnava while the traditional CandrSvati was 
a devotee of Siva. There is moreover no evidence to show 
that the Kurnool District formed any part of the dominions 
of the VSkStaka house to which PrabhavatPs husband 
belonged.2 

1. Proc. 1. H. C., 1945, pp. 48ff. ; above, pp. 204ff. 

?. Cf. The Classical Age, p. 179, note 2. 
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V 

In ancient India wives of kings did not usually succeed 
to their husbands' throne. Neither was the succession of 
daughters of the dead kings natural. When a king died 
without leaving any male issue, often his chief queen adopted 
a boy as her son who was then raised to the throne. Some¬ 
times a dead king’s throne passed to his brother’s son or rarely 
even to a distant relation. The histoiy of the Bhauma-Kara 
dynasty of ancient Orissa, however, tells a different talc. 
Although adoption does not appear to have been entirely 
unknown in the family, it is really strange that no less than six 
queens are found to have adorned the Bhauma-Kara throne 
on different occasions. Five of them were the wives of kings 
and one the daughter of a king and a ruling queen. This fact 
shows beyond doubt that the people of ancient Orissa had no 
reason to view the reign of female rulers with disfavour. It 
is interesting to note that, according to an inscription, the 
reign of an earlier queen of Orissa, named GosvaminT, was 
remembered by the Bhauma-Kara subjects apparently with 
approval and admiration. The records of this family are 
inually dated in an era which is now known to have 
started from 831 A.D. The dominions of the Bhauma-Karas 
comprised parts of the Midnapur District of West Bengal in 
the north-east and of the Ganjam District of Orissa in the 
'jouth-west. The northern limit of their kingdom cannot be 
detertn^ied with precision; but the YamagartS-mandala, pos¬ 
sibly in the present Talcher-Bonai region, was included in it. 
The capital of the Bhauma-Karas was at Virajas or GuheiSvara- 
pataka, both of which appear to be old names of modern Jaj- 
pur on the river Vaitarani in th^ Cuttack District of 
Orissa.1 

I, See IHQ, Vol. 3CXIX, pp. 148 ff. ; Ep. Ind., Vol, XXIX, pp. SIff, 
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vi 

The inscriptions! of the Bhauma-Kara king^'ubhskara III 
alias Kusumahara ( or "bhSra ) I alias Simhaketu (or °dhvaja), 
dated year 103 (934 A.D.), represent him as the son of king 
S antikara I alias Gayada I alias LalitahSra (or ©bhara) I from 
queen Tribhuvana-mahSdevi. In these records the queen is 
described as born in the Nagodbhava family possibly indi¬ 
cating one of the N5ga royal families. The Dhenkanal plate, ^ 
bearing the date that may be read as the year 120 (951 A.D.), 
was issued by Tribhuvana-mahiidevi when she was ruling the 
Bhauma-Kara kingdom. According to this record, she was 
the queen of the Bhauma-Kara king LalitahSra and the 
daughter of Rsjamalla who was an ornament of the southern 
territory. RSjamalla, the ruler of a southern country, has 
not been satisfactorily identified ; but from the fact that, in 
this record, Tribhuvana-mahadevi is also called Sindagauri, 
he may be regarded as a ruler belonging to the Sinda-Naga 
family of Karnataka origin. It is further said that Tribhu¬ 
vana-mahadevi was entreated by the circle of feudatories to 
assume the reins of government by citing the old instance 
of queen Gosv3mini. This no doubt refers to a period 
when there was no male member of the Bhauma-Kara 
family to run the administration of the kingdom. The 
situation seems to be explained by the Talcher plate^ (year 
145=976 A.D. ) of S ubhakara IV alias Kusumahara ( or 
°bh3ra), grandson of S"ubhakara III mentioned above. 
According to the Talcher plate, after the death of Kusuma- 

1. B. Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, pp. 12ff. 

2. Cf. ibid., pp. 2.^ff. 

3. Cf. ibid., pp. 32ff, 
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hara, his mother Tribhuvana-mahadevI became the ruler 
of the kingdom, but abdicated in favour of her grandson 
Lonabhara ( Lavanabhara ) alias Slintikara (IT alias Gaysda 
II) when the latter was grown up enough to bear the burden 
of government. The above inscriptions have been taken to 
indicate that, after the death of the Bhauma-Ka’-a king Subha- 
kara III, his mother Tribhuvana-mahadevI ruled the kingdom 
for some years during the minority of her son’s son. But, as 
we have already pointed out, there was no convention in ancient 
India preventing a minor prince from ascending his father's 
throne. What could then be the circumstances leading to 
the accession of Tribhuvana-mahadevI on the Bhauma-Kara 
throne in preference to her minor grandson ? The answer to 
this question is furnished by the newly discovered grants^ of 
Tribhuvana-mahadevI II. These records say that Kusu- 
mahara ( Subhakara III) died without leaving any male issue 
and that his mother Gosvamini had assumed the reins of 
government after his death, although she abdicated later in 
favour of her grandson Lonabhara. This shows that Lona- 
bh5ra was actually adopted as a .son by the queen of S'ubha- 
kara III Kusumahara sometime after the latter’s death. 
Therefore the absence of any male heir of S ubh3kara III 
gave his mother the opportunity to raise herself to the 
Bhauma-Kara throne. The inscriptions also suggest that 
Tribhuvana-mahadevI I assumed the name of Gosvamini after 
the illustrious queen of ancient Orissa bearing that name. 
The queen was a devout worshipper of Visnu, although the 
Bhauma-Karas were originally Buddhists. 

Queen Prthvi-mahadevl alias Tribhuvana-mahadevI II, 
who issued her charters in the year 158 ( 989 A. D. ), ascend- 


l. Ep. m, Vol XXIX, pp. 310ff. 
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ed the Bhiumi-Kara throne with the assistance of her father, 
the Somavarhsi monarch Svabhavatunga alias Mah3sivagupta 
YaySti I, whose grant of a village in the Bhauma-Kara kingdom 
may be connected with one of his victorious campaigns 
against his daughter's rivals for the throne. 

The grants of Tribhuvana-mahSdevi II were made at the 
request of Slsilekha described as born in the Virata family, as 
augmenting the glory of the VrSgadi family and as the wife of 
MahSmandnliidhipati Mahgalakalasa who must have been a 
feudatory of the Bhauma-Kara queen. Names ending in the 
word are known to have become popular with the 

Bhanjas of Khinjali-mandala from the days of Nettabhanja T 
Kaly3nakalasa who flourished about the close of the tenth 
century and there was actually one MahgalarSja ( Mahgalaka- 
lasa ?) among the successors of that ruler. But it is difficult to 
identify the husband of S asile!kh3 with any amount of certainty 
in the present state of our knowledge. From her epithets 
referred to above, it seems that she herself was born in the 
Vir3ta family. Rulers of a Virata family are assigned by 

tradition to the Mayurbhanj region of Orissa. 

It is said that S asilekhS's father was Nanna, on whose 
death she established the god Umamahesvara in the temple of 
NSnnesvara built by herself. The god N3nnesvara was 
no doubt named after the dead father of S asilekha in accord¬ 
ance with a popular custom of ancient India and he appears to 
be the same as UmSmahesvara mentioned separately. As 
the name suggests, Umamahesvara was S iva together with 
Um3 ; but it is also possible to think that the name was 
applied to a Hva-liuja. The two pieces of gift land are 
described as situated in Tamalakhanda-visaya forming a part 
of Dandabhukti-mandala of Uttara-Tosali. It appears that 
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the two pieces of gift land were lying near the Nannelvara 
temple built by S asilekha. As the temple may have been 
built in the territory under her husband who was the ruler of 
a mandala, it is poisible to think that Maiigalakalasa was the 
governor of the Dandabhukti mandala. Dandabhukti compris¬ 
ed parts of the Danton region of the Midnapur District, 
while Uttara-TosalT comprised the present BaIa''ore District 
together with parts of Cuttack and Midnapur. The NSnne- 
Svara temple referred to in the inscriptions thus appears to 
have stood on the south-western fringe of Bengal. 

According to the details of the grants, the two pieces of 
gift land were both divided into four shares, the first being 
reserved for expenses connected with the worship of the god 
Umamahesvara, repairs to the temple and maintenance of 
the PfiSupata as^cetics associated with it. The second share 
was leserved for the maintenance of the Brahmanas. apparently 
those employed to conduct the priestly services of the god, and 
the third for the temple servants. What is important is that 
queen Tribhuvana-mahadevI IT, who was a staunch Vaisnava, 
made the above grants in favour of a S"aiva religious establish¬ 
ment. Of tcoursc such instances of religious toleration-are 
quite common in the records of ancient Indian rulers. 


VI11 

After the death of king S ubhakara V, the Bhauma-Kara 
throne was occupied by no less than four queens successively. 
They are also the latest known rulers of the family. It is 
really difficult to understand why none of the queens adopted 
a son. The first of the four ruling queens referred to above 
was Gaurl-mahadevI, wife of S'^ubhakara V, the last known 
male member of the Bhauma-Kara family. No record of the 

16 
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time of Gauri-mahadevi has as yet been discovered. She was 
succeeded on the Bhauma-Kara throne by her daughter 
Dandi mahadevi. , 

Several copper-plate grantsi of Paramabhaffatika Mahara- 
jridhiraja-Parameharl Dandi-mahsdevi, who was a devout 
worshipper of S'lva, have been discovered. The inscrip¬ 
tions of this queen record grants of land in Daksina-Tosali 
( roughly the present Purl District together with the major 
parts of Cuttack and Ganjam ) and especially in that part 
of the tract which was known as Kohgoda-mandala. The 
district of Koiigoda lay in the valley of the river Salima 
( modern Saliya ) about the borders between the present 
Puri and Ganjam Districts. 

The records of Dandi-mahadevi are known to be dated in 
the years 180 (1011 A. D. ) and 187 ( 1018 A. D. ). She 
therefore ruled at least for about eight years. One of these 
records mentions her feudatory, Rdnaha Apsarodeva, ruler 
of the Yamagarta-mandala, who is said to have requested the 
queen to make a grant in favour of a BrShmana on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse. Not much is known of the 
events of queen Dandi-mahSdevI’s reign and ^her political 
and other activities. 


IX 

Dan Ji-mahidevi was succeeded by her step mother V'akula- 
mahadevi who was born in the Bhanja family. A charter issued 
by her in the year 204 (1035 A.D.) has been recently pub- 
lished.2 In records the grant of a village in Uttara-TosalS. 

Queen Vakula-mah5devi was succeeded on the Bhauma- 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, pp. 79fF. ; Mis.a, op. cit., pp. 57ff. 

2 Ep, Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 30? ff. 
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Kara throne by Dharma-mahadevi who was the wife of her 
husband’s elder brother. We have two copper-plate grants' 
issued by Queen Dh'irma-mahadevl. Unfortunately they do 
not bear any date in the era used by the Bhauma-Karas. 
Thus little is known about the duration of her rule. She is 
the last known ruler of the Bhauma-Kara family. 

The Taltali copper-plate grant of Dharma-mahadevI 
represents the queen as the wife of the Bhauma-Kara king 
Lavanabhara who was no other than S'antikara III. 


X 

In the history of Kashmir, the period of about half a 
century between 958 and 1003 A.D. was dominated by the 
personality of Queen Didda.-? This is the only instance in 
the history of ancient India, wherein we have some details of 
the activities of a female ruler. Didda was the daughter of 
Sirhharaja, king of Lohara, and the granddaughter of the 
S'ahl king Bhima or BhimapSla of UdabhSndapura. She was 
married to the Kashmirian king Ksemagupta ( 950-58 A.D.). 
According to Kalhana’s Rajatdrahgini, Didda had so great 
an influence on her husband that the latter ‘became known 
by the humiliating appellation Didda-Ksema. Kalhana's 
statement is no doubt supported by the copper coins of 
Ksemagupta, which bear the legend Di-Ksema, apparently a 
contraction of the above name. It is interesting to note 
that while the coins of the above type are quite common, 
those bearing the name of Ksemagupta alone are rare. This 
certainly points to the prominent position held by Didd3 in 

1 Misra, op.cit., pp, 59ff.; IHQ, Vol. XXI, pp. 287ff. 

Z Cf. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I; pp. 130 
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the administration of the Kashmir kingdom during her 
husband’s lule.^ 

After the death of Ksemagupta in 958 A.D., his son 
Abhimanyu was raised to the throne under the guardianship 
of the widowed queen-mother. During Abhimanyu’s rule, 
Didda caused the downfall of the powerful Sarvadhikara 
( prime minister ) Phalguna who had incurred her displeasure 
by giving his daughter to Ksemagupta. Phalguna, the 
conqueror of Rajapuri, was compelled to retire to Parnotsa 
( modern Punch ). The queen next found the powerful 
nobles Mahiman and P3tala conspiring for the throne of 
Kashmir. In spite of the great influerfee they wielded, DiddiT 
turned them out of the royal palace and, when they rose in 
revolt, quickly bought off their BrShmana supporters. 
One of the bribed BrShmana'j, named Yasodhara, was now 
made commanderdn-chief of the Kashmirian forces. But 
when Yasodhara displayed energy in defeating the S ahl king 
Thakkana, Didda grew suspicious of his power and accused 
him of accepting money for keeping the Sahi on his throne. 
When an attempt was-made to banish Yasodhara on this 
charge, his supporters raised a rebellion and succeeded in 
besieging Didda in her palace. But Didda crushed the 
rebellion with the help of the minister Naravahana and the 
valiant forces known in Kashmir history as the Ekahgas. 
Kalhana is eloquent on Didda’s achievement when he says, 
“Those treacherous ministers who during sixty years from 
the Laukika year 3977 ( 901-02 A.D. ) onward had robbed 
sixteen kings, from king Gopala to Abhimanyu, of their 
dignity, lives and riches were quickly exterminated by the 


1 For an interesting note on coins bearing the names of Indian queens 
including that of Didda, J N s /, Vol. V'll, pp, 69 ff, 
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energy of Queen Didda.”l The grateful queen now made 
NaravHhana her chief councillor with the title Rajdnaka, But 
soon the treasurer Sindhu led her to believe that Naravahana 
was trying to usurp royal power. The minister then fell fiom 
Didda’s grace and had ultimately to save himself by com¬ 
mitting suicide. Soon afterwards, an attempt to kill the sens 
of the Ddmara ( landlord ) Sahgrama involved Didda in a 
rebellion of the landed aristocracy. Unable to cope with the 
troubles, she now invited Phalguna to her side. About this 
time, Didda’s son, king Abhimanyu, died in 972 A.D. and 
was succeeded by his young son Nandigupta. 

The death of Abhimanyu was a great shock to Didda 
who for about a year remained engaged in building temples, 
mathas { monasteries ) and cities for acquiring religious merit. 
Among the more important of these works were the temples 
of Visnu DiJdasvamin, the cities of Diddapura and Kaiikana- 
pura and a number of vihdras and md/has for the accommoda¬ 
tion of foreigners. The Didda-matha, founded by the 
queen regent, has left its memory in the name of Didnrar in 
th^ western end of Srinagar on the right bank of the Vitasta. 

There was however a fatal weakness in Didd3’s character 
and this is partially indicated by the fact that her courage 
failed before the funeral pyre of her dead husband. Accord¬ 
ing to Kalhana, she felt no scruples against inviting officers 
to her bed-chamber. ^ This weakness of her character 
coupled with an inordinate desire for power, soon led to a 
violent leiction and .she killed her little grandson Nandigupta 
by employing witchcraft in 973 A.D. Tribhuvana ( 973-75 
A.D. ) and Bhimagupta ( 975-81 A.D. ), young brothers of 
Nandigup'a, who were raised to the throne by DiddS, were 


1. Rajatamhgini, VI. 256-5S. 

2. Ibid.f verses 315 ff. ( cf. verse 321 ). 
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also similarly killed and Didda herself ascended the throne 
of Kashmir in 981 A.D. 

A great favourite of queen DiddS was •'a young Khasa 
from Parnotsa, named Tuhga, who was originally a herdsman 
of buffaloes and later obtained the post of a letter-carrier in 
the Foreign Office. By Didda's grace, this Tuiiga was soon 
made the Sarvddhikdrin ( chief minister ) of Kashmir. The 
other ministers raised a rebellion under the guidance of prince 
Vigraharaja who was the son of Didda's brother, Udayaraja 
of Lohara. Vigraharaja induced the influencial Brahmanas 
of the kingdom to enter upon a solemn fast. But the queen 
bought off the Brahmanas by a judicious distribution of gold 
amongst them. Vigraharaja was then utterly defeated by the 
Kashmir forces under the leadership of Tuhga. This general, 
helped by one of his brothers, next subdued Prthvipala, the 
rebellious feudatory ruler of Rajapuri, and forced the latter 
to pay tribute. Tunga, who was now made commander-in- 
chief, is also credited with the crushing of a formidable rising 
of the Damaras about the close of Didda’s reign. 

Didda died in 1003 A.D.; but, before her death, she 
selected her brother’s son, Sahgramaraja of Lohara, as her 
heir to the throne of Kashmir. This was undoubtedly an 
act of great statesmanship, as it secured a change of dynasty 
without any political upheaval. Scholars have rightly 
concluded that, in spite of the defects in Didda’s character, 
she was certainly endowed with energy and statesmanship of 
a very high order. 

A few centuries later, another lady named KotadevI 
adorned the throne of Kashmir for a short time about 
1338 A.D. 1 


1. Ray, op. cit., pp. 158, 179*80. 



XI 


Besides the ruling queens, whose history his beet! 
discussed above, there are also some others of the same kind, 
known to the students of Indian history and tradition. 

In the course of his Indian expedition, Alexander the Great 
of Macedon is said to have defeated and killed in 327 B.C. 
a king of the modern Swat-Buncr region in the former North- 
West Frontier Province, whose name is given by the early 
European writers as Assakenos ( Asvaka or Asmaka, indicat¬ 
ing the tribe to which the king belonged ). This king had 
his capital at the formidable fortress of Massaga situated 
not very far to the north of the Malakand Pass. According 
to Curtius, after the death of Assakenos, his mother ( possibly, 
wife ) Kleophis (probably Krpi ) ‘ruled the city and the 
realm' and defended herself against the invader for sometime. 
But queen Kleophis is said to have been compelled to 
surrender to the Greek king. The same authority says that 
she afterwards gave birth to a son who received the name of 
Alexander. Nothing is known about the position of the 
queen after the conquest of her kingdom by the Greek 
invaders. 1 

In 712 A.D., the Arab general Muhammad ibn QSsim 
defeated DShir ( possibly Dadhiraja ), king of Sind with his 
capital at modern Rohri on the Indus, who was killed on the 
battle-field of Rawar after having put forth a valiant fight 
against the Arab invaders. Dahir’s queen Rani Bal ( some¬ 
times called LadI or Main ) was then besieged by the Arabs 
in the fortress of Rawar. The heroic queen vigorously 
continued the struggle with only fifteen thousand soldiers in 
the fort. But the Arabs conducted the siege with great 


1. Smith, Early History of India, 1924, p> C8 and nute. 
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intrepidity. At last the queen lost all hopes of defending 
herself. According to the Cacnama, she then assembled 
the women in the fort and addressed them in the following 
words ; “God forbid that we should owe our liberty to those 
outcaste cow-eateis. Our honour would be lost. Our respite 
is at the end, and there is nowhere any hope of escape. Let 
us collect wood, cotton and oil ; for I think we should burn 
ourselves and go to meet our husbands. If any wish to save 
herself, she may.” The queen and the ladies then entered 
into a house where they burnt themselves to vindicate their 
honour.l 

The annals of Rajasthan speak of many valiant queens ; 
but they flourished later than the period with which we are 
concerned. Some of the traditions are moreover of doubtful 
authenticity. According to the Ffthvirajardso of Cand Bardai 
king Samarasirhha of Citoda ( capital of Mevada ) married 
Prth3, sister of the Cahamana ( Gauhan ) king Prthvlraja III 
(c, 1178-92 A.D. ) of Delhi and Ajmer, and sided with 
the Cauh5n king in the second battle of Tiraurl or Tarain in 
1192 A.D. against Muizuddin Muhammad bin Sam 
( Muhammad Ghurl), in which both Prthvlt3ja and Samara- 
siihha lost their lives. On Samarasiihha’s death, his minor 

son Kama is said to have been raised to the throne of Citoda 

• • 

and, during his minority, his mother Karmadevi, a princess 
of Patan (i.e. of the Caulukya or SolankI house of Anahila- 
pattana or Anhilav3da in Gujarat) is said to have governed 
the kingdom of Mevada. According to Tod, “She headed 
her Rajputs and gave battle to Qutbuddin near Ambar, when 
the viceroy was defeated and wounded. Nine RajSs and 
eleven chiefs of inferior dignity with the title Rdvat followed 


1 Gf. Ishwari Prasad, History of Medieval India, 1043, pp. 58-59. 
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the mother of their prince.” ^ Modern writers on Rajput 
history however regard most of these traditions as unhistorical. 


xn 

There is evidence to show that, in ancient India girls, at 
least of noble families,often received libeial education,although 
according to the later writers women were ineligible for 
wearing the sacred thread and studying the Vedas.2 The 
works of Manu (IX, 11) and Vatsyayana (HI. i. 31, 46-47, 52) 
suggest that the husband usually appointed the wife to receive 
and spend money, to keep accounts and to pay the servants' 
wages. Such duties no doubt required some amount of 
education on the part of women. This fact will be sufficiently 
clear from our account of women who became famous in 
literary activities and learned pursuits. But that some 
women were endowed with even the technical knowledge of 
drafting and dealing with documents such as royal charters 
and deeds of gift is definitely indicated by epigraphic evidence. 
It is well known to the students of the Smrti literature that 
the drafting of royal documents was usually entiuslcd to the 
senior ministers of a king. But women were not barred even 
from this important field of activity.^ 

The dominions of the mighty Slitavahana king Gautaml- 
putra S^atakarni are known to have comprised wide regions of 
Western and Southern India from the river Krishna in the 
south to Malwa in the north. This king flourished about 106- 
30 A. D. A charter! dated in the twentyfourth regnal year of 

1 Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan: Calcutta ed,, Vol. I, p. 270. 

2 Cf. Kane, History of Ditarinasastra, Vol. II, pp. 294-96. 

3 Cf. Select Inscriptions, p. J 94, text line 0. 

4 Ibid., pp. 193 ff. 
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Gautamiputra S"3takarni, copied in one of the rock-cut caves 
at Nasik in Maharashtra, seems to suggest that the king \vas 
then ill and that the reins of government wexe temporarily 
assumed by his mother Gautami BalasrI. The document 
records an order fiom the king and the queen-mother 
addressed to the governor of the Nasik aiea in respect of the 
grant of a piece of land in favour of certain Buddhist monks 
residing in tlie Nasik caves. It seems that the grant was 
actually made by the queen-mother, then in power, in the 
name of her son who was ill. But a more interesting fact in 
this connection is that the deed of gift was drafted by a 
female official named Lota who was a Pratihdra-rakfi, i. e. 
the chief official in charge of the palace-guards and the 
palace-gate. Nothing is known about Lota's origin. 

In the documents of some of the ancient Indian ruleis, 
reference is often made to the officials who were responsible 
for registering the particular deeds by stamping them with the 
royal seal. The job of these officials was no doubt an impor¬ 
tant one as it involved the responsiblity of being the custodian 
of the royal seal and examining the genuineness of the 
documents. This responsible work was also sometimes entrust¬ 
ed to female officials. Some grants of Nettabhanja I Kalya- 
nakalasa, the Bhahja king of Vanjulvaka in the present Ganjam 
region, are known to have been registered with the royal seal 
by the female officials Mamma, Vacchika and Jacchika.i 

We know of several cases in which the custodian of the 
royal seal was a queen of the reigning monarch. Two grants 
of Vidyadharabhanja Amoghakalasa, who was a grandson of 
Nettabhanja II Kalyanakalasa, was similarly registered by his 
own queen Jaya-mahadevl. Another charter of the same 
family of the Bhaffjas, issued by king NettabhaHja III 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol XXVIII, p 335. 
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Tribhuvanakalasa, is known to have been registered by the 
queen Jivaloka-mahadevi.l 

The custom of making the queen the custodian of the royal 
seal was not confined to the Bhanja kings of VaSjulvaka. It 
is also found in the family of the Gahgas of Svetaka, who 
ruled over a territory in the present Ganjam-Srikakulam 
( Chicacole ) region. A grant of king Prthvivarman of this 
dynasty was registered by his Mahadevi or queen whose 
personal name is unknown, while a charter of king Ananta- 
varman was similarly registered by his queen S rlvssa-bhatta- 
rika. Another charter of the same family, issued by Jaya- 
varman, was registered by his queen Trikalihga-mahadevl.2 


Xlll 


It is well known that some Rgvedic hymns were com¬ 
posed by women, while the Upanisadic literature speaks of 
ladies who were well-versed in- philosophy. The Brhaddra- 
nyaka Upani^ad (VI. iv. 17) prescribes a special ritual by 
which one might have a Pa^ditd or learned daughter born to 
him. Vatsyayana's Kdmasutra (I. iii), though it does not 
indicate a high standard of female education, no doubt 
provides for the training of girls in the art of poetry among 
other things. But, in his Kdvyammdmsd, the celebrated 
author Rajasekhara ( c. 890-940 A. D. ) says, “Women 
also can be poets like men. Genius is inherent in persons 
irrespective of sex differences between men and women. It 
is heard and seen that princesses, daughters of ministers. 


1 /Wd, pp. 335-36. 

2 
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courtesans and concubines are possessed of extensive know-* 
ledge of the S'Sstras and poetic genius.” 1 

It's clear from this statement that numerous poetesses 
flourished in different parts of India in and before the ninth 
and tenth centuries A. D. Unfortunately, most of their 
works are lost, although specimens of the poems of some of 
them are found quoted by later writers, especially the 
compilers of anthologies of poems in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
Another difficulty is that in many cases we know meiely the 
name of a poetess and have no precise information in 
regard to her caieer, achievements, date and place cf biith. 
It is often impossible to deteimine whether a particular 
poetess falls within the scope of our enquiry as indicated 
above. Under the circumstances, it is only possible for us to 
offer a brief and tentative account of the achievements of 
ancient Indian women in the field of literature. It will be 
seen that our position in regard to this subject is even worse 
than that in respect of women administrators discussed above. 

Considering the scope of our subject we may omit not 
only poetesses of the Vedic hymns but also the Buddhist nuns 
who were responsible for the composition of the beautiful 
poems of the 7 herlgalha or ‘the Songs of the Lady Elders', 
although many of these songs must have been composed after 
400 B. C. Candrakanta Bhiksuni who composed the Avalohite- 
iudrastotra certainly flourished in the period under review.- 

xiv 

The Saitasai, usually called Gatha Sapiasati, is a 
Prakrit anthology attributed to H3ld. The name tldhi is no 

1 G. O. S. ed., p. 53. 

2. For an estimate of the poems in tlie Theilgatha, cf. Winternitz, 
Hixt. Itiil. Ut , Vol. II, pp. 102 ff 
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doubt an ehadehi of Halavahana, the same as S'htavahana or 
S^dlivahana of epigraphy and literature. The original compi¬ 
ler of the Sattasal was probably a king of the S'^Stavahana 
family that flourished at Pratisthapa ( modern Paithan on the 
Godavari in the Aurangabad District of Maharashtra ) between 
the first century B. C. and the third century A. D. HSla 
appears to have ruled in the first century A. D., though his 
exact date cannot be ascertained. The anthology contains 
seven hundred stanzas; but only about 450 are common to 
the different versions of the work. This shows that the 
Sattaiai contains a large amount of interpolation of a later 
date. The use of words like hord and ahgdraha-vdra exhibi¬ 
ting knowledge of Greek astronomy and the reference to a 
divelop^d RnJhl -Krsai mythology indieite that at least some 
of the stanzrs of the Snttniai are not much earlier than the 
fifth, sixth or seventh century A. D. HSla's Satta^ai was 
certainly known to BSna at the beginning of the seventh 
century, although the possibility of later interpolations is not 
precluded thereby. Rut it may be said that the authors 
quoted in the Sattami are not later than the seventh or eighth 
century A. D. The Prakrit employed in the work is believed to 
be later than the second century. This would give some idea 
as to the date of the poetesses whose stanzas have been incor¬ 
porated in Hsla’s Sattasal J 

Stanzas of the following poetesses are found in the Sattasai 
( 1 ) Anulaksmi, (2 ) Asuladdhi, ( 3 ) Mildhavl, ( 4 ) Prahata, 

( 5 ) Reva, ( 6 ) RohS, ( 7 ) S asiprabha and ( 8 ) BaddhSvahl. 
But nothing is known about the woiks ficm which the 
stanzas are quoted. We are also quite ignorant as to the 
particular regions where the poetesses flourished. 

1. For the date and text of the work, cf. VIkrama Volume, ed. 

Mookerji, pp. 435*86, and also the Kavyamala ed. of the Sattasal. 
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Rajasekhara adorned the courts of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king MahendrapSla I ( c. 885-908 A. D. ), his son Mahi- 
p5la I (c. 914*45 A. D. ) and the Kalacuri king Yuvaraja 
I ( first half of the tenth century ). The active period of his 
life may therefore be assigned roughly to circa 890-940 A. I). 
An exceptionally accomplished woman named Avantisunda* i, 
who was born in the CShamana or Cauh5n family, was the 
wife of Rajasekhara. It has been suggested that Avantisun- 
dari was the same as Sundara, for whose benefit her brother 
Dhanapala composed the Prakrit Dictionary entitled P^iya- 
lacchi in Vikrami Sarhvat 1029 { 972-73 A. D.). But there is 
nothing to support this identification.^ 

AvantisundarPs views are thrice quoted by Rajasekhara in 
his Kdvyamimdmd,^ while his Prakrit drama entitled Karpura- 
maiijari is stated definitely to have been staged at her 
request,3 Three of her Prakrit stanzas are quoted by Hema- 
cindra ( 1088-1172 A. D. ) in his DeHndmamald^^ to 
illustrate the meanings of certain Prakrit express’ons as used in 
the works of the poetess. These facts show beyond doubt 
that Avantisundari was recognised as a rhetorician and 
poetess of outstanding merit. Unfortunately, none of her 
works has so far been discovered. 

Some verses attributed to Rsjasekhara in Jalhana's Svkti^ 

1. For an account of Rajasekhara’s life, cf introduction to the Harvard 
Or. Ser. ed. of the Karpuramanjart, G. O. S. ed. of the Kavya- 
mlmamsa, etc. 

2. G. O. S. ed., pp. 20, 46, 57. 

3. Ibid,, p. xxxi. 

4. An. Bhand, Or. Res. Inst , Vol. VII, p. 64. 
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muktdvali^ ( 1258 A. D. ) speak of the following poetesses : 

( 1 ) S^ila-bhattSrika, ( 2 ) VikatanitambS, ( 3) VijayankS of 
Karnata (the Kannada'speaking area), (4) Prabhudevi of 
Lata ( S. Gujarat ) and ( 5 ) Subhadra. Of these, the Karnati 
poetess Vijayanka is described as Sarasvatl incarnate and as a 
peer of Kalidasa in the Vaidarbhl style of composition. She 
is sometimes identified with the poetess Vijja, otherwise 
called Vidya ( Vidyavati ), Vijjaka, Bijjaka, etc., whose poems 
find a place in most of the Sanskrit anthologies. She is further 
identified with Vijaya-bhattarika,queen of the Early Calukya 
prince Candraditya, who flourished about the middle of the 
seventh century A. D. 

Sila-bhattarika is placed by Rajasekhara side by side with 
Bana as having the merit of writing in a type of the Pancali 
style of composition, in which sound and sense claim equal 
honour. This estimate is fully justified by her verses quoted 
in the anthologies. Her celebrated stanza yah kaumara-harah 
sa eva hi vamh, etc., has been quoted by Ruyyaka in his 
Alamkdrasarvasva { c. 1110 A. D. ) and by the compiler 
of another anthology of about the same period.^ According to 
the S'hrhgadharapaddhati { 1363 A. D. ), Sila-bhatt3rik5 
composed the verse idavi= anucitam=akramoi = ca puihsdm, 
etc., in course of her play with Bhojar3ja.3 The expression 
bhattdrikd attached to her name shows that S^la was a queen. 
This is no doubt supported by her reported association with 
Bhojaraja who was apparently a king. This Bhoja may be no 
other than the famous Gurjara-PratihSra monarch of that 
name, who ruled from the city of Kanauj in c. 836 85 
A. D. Thus S'^ila-bhattarika was probably a queen of king 


1. G. O. S. ed. 

2. See F. W. Thomas, Kav'indravacanasamuccaya, p. 159. 

3. J. B. Chaudhuri, Sanskrit Poef^ssfs, p. xxxiii. 
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Bhoja I of Kanauj. Many of her versCi are found in the 
anthologies. 

A number of Vikatanitamba’s verses have been quo!cd in 
the anthologies. One of them is found in Anandavaidh?na’s 
Dhvanydloka composed in Kashmir about the middle of the 
ninth century.! Thus the poete.ss flourished in a period not 
later than the first half of that century. According to a 
tradition recorded in the S'Yngdraprakdh of Bhoja ( lOCO-55 
A. D. ), the PciramSra king of Malwa, Vikatanitarob?l was 
a punarbhu, i. e. a widow who married a second time.2 It is 
said that the husband ( whether the first or the second one 
is not certain ) of the highly qualified poetess was a big fool 
who wrongly pronounced mdsd for nidra, mo>sa for masa, 
iaka-ia for sdkd^a and usta or iifra for iisfra. Although it is 
possible that the foolishness of the poor husband is consi¬ 
derably exaggerated in the account, it is not improbable that 
the poetess was really matched with an unworthy mate. 

Nothing is known about the Lati poetess Prabhudevi ; but 
a stanza of Subhadr'x is quoted in Vallabhadeva’s Subhdsitdvali, 
probably of the fifteenth century at least in its present form. 

Rajasekhara’s Karpurdmanjari mentions Tribhuvanasara- 
svati as the elder sister of Mahitalasarasvati. This Tribhu- 
vanasarasvati may be the poetess of that name, two of whose 
stanzas have been quoted in the SaduM'ayndmrta compiled 
by S ridharad3sa in 1206 A. D. in Bengal.*^ A stanza of a 
poetess named Sita, which is often found in the anthologies, 
is for the first time quoted by R3jp.sekhara in his Kavyami- 
mdrhsd.^ The poetesses Tribhuvanasarasvati and SitS therefore 


1. Ibid., p. xlv. 

2. Ibid., p. xlvi. 

3. Ibid.t p. XXXV. 

4. Ibid., p. xxxvi 
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flourished before the middle of the tenth cJfltury; but no 
further information is available about them. 

There are some other poetesses who are not specifically 
mentioned in the extant works of RSjasekhara, though^ from 
other available evidence, they appear to have flourished in a 
period earlier than the middle of the tenth century. Some 
of these poetesses will be discussed in the following section 
along with others.who may have lived after the celebrated 
author of the Kavyarnimoinsa, Karpurama^jari and other 
works. 


XV 


The S'^'drhgadharapaddhati ( 1363 A. D. ) quotes averse 
from an earlier author of uncertain date named Dhanada- 
deva. This verse makes eloquent mention of the achieve¬ 
ments of Sill, Vijja, Mlrula, Morikl and others as poetesses 
of distinction. Of these, S'lls seems to be no other than S'llS- 
bhattSrlka known to Rajasekhara and already dealt with in the 
previous section. Vijja (otherwise called Vidya, VidySkS,. 
Vidyaka, Vijjaka, Vijjaka, Bijja, Bijjaka and Bijjaka) U also 
known to have flourished before Rajasekhara. One of her 
stanzas is found quoted in the AbhidhavrttimdtvkS of 
Mukula who was the son ofKallata, a contemporary of king 
Avantivarman ( 855-83 A. D.) of Kashmir. Her stanzas have 
been quoted in most of the anthologies from^ about the 
eleventh-twelfth century.l 
The well-known verse : 

nilotpala-dala-iyam^m Vijjakdm mdm=*aj3nat& / 

vrth ■= aiva Dandin^ Spy =• uham "sarva-hklS SsrasvatV*!!^ 


1, p. XX, xxi and note. 

2, /Wd., p. 43, verse 103, 

17 
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( "Without knowning me, Vijj5k3, dark like the petal of a 
blue lotu**, vainly has Dandin said that Sarasvatl is all-white") 
is attributed by some anthologies to tifif poetess herself, 
although some writers read tarn ( her ) in place of mUrn ( me ) 
and assign it to a different author. Whoever may be the 
author of the verse in question, it shows that Vijjaka flourished 
after Dandin who may be assigned to the seventh century 
A. D. Thus the poetess may be roughly placed in the eighth 
century. It is difficult to determine as to which part of India 
was adorned by the poetess, though, as noted above, there is 
some reason to think that she belonged to the south. 

Of Ma ula and Morika mentioned together with S ila and 
Vijja by Dhanidadeva, little is known. But some of their 
stanzas are quoted in Jalhana’s SuktimuktSvall composed in 
1258 A. D. It is therefore difficult to determine whether 
these two poetesses fall within the scope of our period. 

An anthology of the eleventh-twelfth century^ not only 
quotes some stanzas of VidyS or Vijja and Vikatanitamba, 
already discussed above, but also of another poetess named 
Bhavadevi, otherwise called BhavakadevI or Bhavakadevi, 
Her stanzas are similarly quoted in the Saduktikarnamrta, 
Buf nothing further is known about her. 

A poetess named PhalguhastinI flourished considerably 
before the eleventh century. Some of her stanzas are found 
in later anthologies like the S'arfigadharapaddhati; but a part 
of one of her stanzas is found quoted in the K3vyalank^ra~ 
sutravTtti of Vamana who was a minister of king Jayapida 
(c, 779-813 A. D.) of Kashmir. Thus the poetess PhalguhastinI 
must have flourished before the end of the eighth century. 
But nothing more is known about her.^ 

1. Ihid.t pp. 19-21, verses 41.49. 

2. F. W. Thomas, pp. cU., pp. 54 ( verse 177 ), 110 ( verse )■ 

3. Chaudhurif op. c/r., pp. xxix'XXH. 
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The Saduktikarndmfita ( 1206 A. D. ) quotes a vefsie 
under the joint authorship of Candalavidy5, Vikramaditya and 
Kalidasa, thus making a poetess named Candalavidyl a con¬ 
temporary of Kalidasa who flourished at the court of the 
Gupta Vikramadityas in the fourth and flfth centuries A. D. 
In the present state of our knowledge, however, it is difficult 
to determine the genuineness of the tradition regarding the 
existence of a poetess of the above name in the age of the 
Imperial Guptas. 

A verse assigned by some of the later anthologists to a 
pDjtess namjd Jaghinacapala is founi in anthologies from the 
eleventh-twelfth century without any reference to its author.* 
The fact that the stanza is composed in the JaghanacapalS 
metre, however, suggests that the name of the poetess is a 
fabrication of later writers. The real author of the verse is 
unknown. 

The S'^drhgadharapaddhati (1363 A. D. ) quotes two 
stanzas believed to be jointly composed by the poet Bilhana 
and the RdjahanyS. or princess otherwise known as Sli^ikala ot 
Candrakal5.2 Tradition refers to the ronoance between the 
princess and her father's court poet Bilhana. Both the versCs 
are in the form of a metrical conversation between the princess 
and her lover. It is interesting to note that one of the stanzas 
is found quoted in the Sarasvatikanthdbharana of king 
Bhoja ( 1000-55 A. D. ).3 We know that the celebrated 
Kashmirian poet Bilhana left his motherland probably during. 
the reign of king Kalasa ( 1063-89 A. D. ) and that he ulti¬ 
mately settled as the Vidydpati at the court of the Galukya 
king Vikramaditya VI ( 1076-1127 A. D.) of KalySna. He 
may have therefore been a later contemporary of king Bhoja. 

1. /6/^..pp.xv*xvi. 2. tbi(i.,p. xws, note. 

3» Ibid , PP. 31-32, vMses 72»73. 
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Whether however there is really any truth in the tradition 
regarding Bilhana’s relation with a princess and whether the 
latter was a poetess are problems that can ^hardly be settled 
in the present state of our knowledge. 

Verses of a poetess named Sarasvatl have been quoted in 
the anthologies beginning with the SaduktikarnSmrta 
{ 1206 A. D. ). That however the poetess lived in an earlier 
age is indicated definitely by the quotation of one of her 
stanzas by Bhoja in his SarasvatikanihSbharana about the 
middle of the eleventh century.! 

According to some, a work entitled Rdjakkharacarita 
believed to be composed in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century, mentions certain poetesses named (1) KSmalila, 

( 2 ) Kanakavalll, ( 3 ) Lalitangl, ( 4 ) MadhurSngl, ( 5 ) 
Sumanda and (6 ) Vimal^gi. Of these, Lalitangl, Madhu- 
rangi and Vimalangi are said to have hailed from Malwa, 
But the similar formation of the names renders their existence 
extremely doubtful, especially in view of the fact that they are 
not known from any other source. We have doubts about the 
genuineness of the tradition ascribed to the Rdjakkhara- 
caritai^ 


xvi 

We have seen above how the critic Rajasekhara regarded 
the poetesses S ila-bhattarika and Vijayanka as representing, 
the types respectively of the Paffcali style together with Bsna 
and the Vaidarbhi style together with Kalidasa. We have also 
seen how Vidya or Vijjaha was regarded as the goddess of 
learning incarnate and how AvantisundarLs views as a rhetori- 

li J. B, Chaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 33-34, verses 76*76. 

2. Ibid., pp. Iv-lvi. 
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cian and a poetess were quoted with respect by Rsjaiekhara 
and Hcmacandra. Unfortunately, the works of these 
poetesses, from which their stanzas have been quoted, are all 
lost, and it is impossible to judge from the meagre specimens 
the value of their contribution to literature. 

It must be admitted that there is not much variety in the 
verses inasmuch as they are concerned in most cases with 
conventional erotic topics. But there are cases wherein we 
feel the tender and touching note of the heart of a woman. 

A few verses of the poetesses may be quoted as specimens. 
Yah kaumdra-harah sd eva hi varas- td eva Caitra-ksapdS" 
te c=onmilita-mdlati’parimaldh praudhdh kadamh-dnildh j 
sd c=aiv—dsmi tath — dpi caurya-suratd-vydpdrd-lila-vidhau 
Revd-rodhdsi vetdsi-taru-tale celah samutkafhale || 

(S^Ila-bhattarikS ) 

“This is the same husband who stole my maidenhood ; these 
are the same nights of Caitra ; those are the same breezes 
whispering in the Kadamba that is fragrant with the budding 
Malatl; I myself too am the same ; yet my heart yearns for 
the dalliance and the secret love that was ours under the 
vetasi on the bank of the Reva." 

bhupdlM iaH-hhdskar~dnvaya-bhuvab ke ndma n^dsMitd 
bhar0ram punar=ekam=eva hi bhuvas—tvdm deva 

mdnydmahe | 

yen=AAgam parimriya Kuntalam=ath — dfir§ya vyudasy » 

dyata^ 

Colam prapya ca Madhyadeiam—adhuna KdUcyaih karah 

pdtitab II ( Vijja ) 

“Which kings of the families of the Sun and Moon have not 
been subjugated by you ? My lord, methinks you are .alone, 
the supreme lord of the world, as having seized Ahga ( or the 
body of your beloved ), having then annexed Kuntala (or, 
seizing her hair), having overthrown the vast Cola country 
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(or, throwing off her garment) and hiving taken possession 
of the Midland country ( or, her waist), you have now levied 
tribute from Ksitcl (or, stretched out your«hand on her 
girdle ).’* It is a matter of regret that some scholars have 
tried to draw history cut of the vers: which only exhibits the 
author’s knowlegde of the science of erotics.i 

VilHsa-masri^-ollasan-musala-lola-doh-kandaU- 
paraspara-pariskhalad-valaya-nihvan-odbanhurdh | 
lasanti kala • hunhti-prasabha-kampit-orah-sthala- 
trutad-gamaka-safikuldh kalama-kai^dam-gitayah jj (Vijja) 

“Victorious are the songs of rice-hu'^king, which are 
sweetened by the jingling of bangles striking against one 
another in the tender sprout-like arms, smooth with beauty 
and moving with movements of the pestles, and which are 
accompanied by the deep notes bursting forth from the breasts 
heaving violently from the emission of inarticulate exclama- 
j'ons.” 

Dig-vadhu-vadana-cumbi c=er§yayd 
vtk^ya sa-dyuti’divS bhavad-yaiaf} / 
dariitah prthu-payodhar-odgamas = 
tena s=5pi paiirabhyate^'^hild // 

( Vikatanitamba ) 

“Seeing your Fame, oh King, kissing the face of Dame 
Horizon, the jealous lady Sky, full of lustre, amassed dense 
clouds (to hide the face of her rival; or, showed her own 
breasts to attract Fame to herself); consequently she herself 
was fully embraced by him.'* 


Cf. R. S. TTipithi, ffistory of KauauJ, p. 121, which ascribes the 
stanza to Mayura-bhalta, 
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xvii 


There are some traditions, recorded or floating, regardirg 
the existence of women scholars in different parts of India. 
But, in most cases, they are not only unsupported by any 
evidence worth the name, but are often opposed to known facts 
of history. 

The celebrated astronomer and mathematician BhSskara 
flourished in Maharashtra in the 12th-13th century. This is 
known from the fact that his grandson, named Cangadeva, 
founded a school for the study of Bh3skara*s works early in the 
13th century under the patronage of the Yadava kings of 
Devagiri.* One of the famous mathematical works of BhSskara 
is the LilSvati. There is a tradition that this work was 
actually composed by a widowed daughter of Bhaskara, whose 
name was Lllavati. We have also a story how BhSskara failed 
to determine the auspicious moment for the celebration of his 
daughter's marriage owing to a defect in the ghafiyantra ( an 
instrument for measuring time ), caused by a small stone that 
had fallen into it from an ornament worn by LllSvatl. It is 
not unlikely that BhSskara had a daughter named LllSvati who 
was a keen student of mathematics and astronomy; but their 
is certainly no reason to believe that Bh3skara was not the 
author of the Lllavati. The tradition regarding the authorship 
of the work has apparently developed out of the fact that the 
problems set in the Llldvatt are addressed to a girl, often by 
expressions like aye hd.le Llldvati (O young LllSvatt), 
although Bhaskara may have actually written the book for 
t aching the subject to his own daughter. 

In Bengal, there are a large number of popular sayings that 


]. Bomh* Gaz , VoT. I, Part ii, pp. 244, 52<$. 
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are attributed to a female astrologer named KhanS. 
These sayings are in old Bengali and relate 
to astronomy and astrology, often with spcaal reference to 
agriculture. Tradition has ii that Khan5 was the wife of an 
astronomer named Mihira who was the son of another famous 
astronomer named VarSha. This tradition is apparently 
fabricated on the basis of the name of the celebrated ancient 
Indian astronomer Varahamihira who flourished in the sixth 
century A.D., but had hardly anything to do with Bengal. 
There may have flourished in ancient Bengal a renowned 
female astronomer named KhanS ; but, more probably, the name 
is febricated from Skt. Ksanada= Pkt. Khanaa/an astrologer,'^ 
In the traditions that have grown round the illustrious 
name of S^ankar5c5rya, who was a Nambudri Brahmana of 
Malabar and is usually believed to have flourished in the ninth 
century A.D , there is a story about a great woman philo- 
sopher of MithilS, named UbhayabharatT. It is said that in 
the course of his dig-vijaya (i.e. conquest of the scholars of 
different parts of the country) in philosophical discourses, 

S ankira reached Mithil5 where he was engaged in a Sastric 
dispute with a great local philosopher named Mandana-miSra 
who was the husband of Ubhayabharati. According to tradition, 
in the dispute referred to above, Mandana-misra was defeated 
by S aiikara ; but his victory was regarded as incomplete since 
he failed to accept Ubhayabharati’s challege to a discourse on 
the KSmi-sSstra ( Erotics). Later, however, S ankara is said 
to have succeeded in defeating UbhayabhSartI in a debate and 
both the husband and the wife were compelled to become 
followers or the great philosopher. It is difficult to determine 
the genuineness of the legends regarding Ubhayabharati and 
sirhilar other traditions about various female scholars believed 
to have flourished in different parts of India. 

1. See PrSgiyotisa (A.-I. Or, Conf Souvenir), GSuhaU,. 1^5, pp. 
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Ajita, officer 81 
Ajlvikasect 149 
Ajmer, place 51. 248 
AkSlavar^a, same as Kr99a II SI 
Akara> country 62 
Akbar, king 221 
akfara 210,212 
Aksata-trtlya 75 
Aksaya-trtiyS 75 
AlankHrasarvasva 255 
Alasanda, same as Alexandria 65, 
68 and n 

AlasandS, same as Alasanda 68n 
Alderman 89 

Slepana, same as alpana 175 
Alexander, king 232 
Alexander, son of Kleophis 247 
Alexander the Great 64,68,107,247 
Alexander's Haven near the princi¬ 
pal mouth of the Indus 64n 
Alexandria among the Arachosians 
64n, 65 

Alexandria at the confluence of the 
Chenab and the Indus 64 q 
A lexandria in Uttarapatha 64 
Alexandria, 'city of the Yavanas’ 68 
Alexandria under the Caucasus 64o 
All 96 

alipaka, same as aliyaka 81 
A1 Istakhri, Arab writer 84 
aliyaka, same as atlpaka 81 
Aliyama, person 77n 
AUah 87 

Allahabad pillar inscription 6n, 11, 
212 

Allahabad-Kosam pillar, so called 
Queen's Edict on 186 
Allan, J. 9n 


almanac 163 and n, 164o, 165*66,167 
and n, 168*69, 172,219 
A1 Ma'sudi, Arab writer 84 
alpanS 175 

Altaian Turk, tribe 192 
Altekar, A.S. 82,83n, 84,141n 
dm, fruit 190 

Ama, king 149-50,152-53,154 and n,. 
155 

dmalaka 198, 201 
Amargja, same as Ama 153-54 
Amarako^a, lexIc(MiP'157-58 
Amarasiifaha, lexicographer 211 
Amar&vatl, city 123,127 
Am&t, same as the Amitmya oc 
AmEtaka caste 222 
AmEtaka, same as the Amatmya 
caste 222,227-28 

AmEtmya, same as the AmEtaka 
caste 222.226,228 
amavasyd 190 

amavatl same as ambuvSci 190 
Amazons, land of 229 
amba, *near' 109 
ambd, aihbd 38n, 184-86 
ambaka 184 
afhbaka-maddarl 184-85 
anibaka-paccari 184,186 
arhbd-kapiUka, ambd’kapilikd, am* 
bH-kipilika 184-86 
Ambar 248 

Ambastanoi, people 107 
Amba$tha community 120n, 129; 
people 29n, 72,106-14, 115 and n^ 
117,118 and n, 119, 126, 159, m 
113; KEyastha 108,114; king 106; 
Vaidya 118 and n, 119; Vaidya 
barbers 112 
Amba$tb3 129,132, 

AmbaHan, 'barber' in TamiU09 
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Amba^hasutta 107 
afhbS^va4ikS, arhbS-vadikyS 186 
Ambika, mother-goddess 37 
ambuvaci 190 
America, North 193 
Amir 90 

Amira, same as Amir 90; Rukana- 
dina 90 

Amiraddin, personal name 190 
Amma, mother-goddess 37 
Amoghavarsa I, king 76 and n, 85 
Amoghavarsa II, Mng 83-84 
amra 186 

Amraoti District 34 
Smra-pipiUkS 186 
Smra-vStikS 186 

Aihtalikita, same as Antialcidas 68 
Aiptiyoka, same as Antiochus 11 
Theos of Syria 67-68 
amuk, ‘so-and-so* 189,191 
amuk-^hdkur umuk-thSkur, etc. 194 
AnadvSn^mrttikS c=aiva, etc. 185 
AnahilS, princess 138 
Anahilapa^aka, city 88, 96 
A^ahillapattana, same as Pa^an 248 
Anandavardhana 256 
Anantapur 121 
Anantavarman, king 251 
An3rya, community, 125 
Anava-Ksatriya 106-07 

ancient Indian marriage 236; rules 
of 241, 250 

Andarae, same as the Andhras 122 
Andhau, place 208 
andhikS, daxkMis 190 n 
andhiyS, same as kSH 190 
Andhra people 12n, 36 and n, 37, 
121-22, 123 and n, 126-28, 133 
and n, 156; country 27-28, 36, 

203; king 203; Pradesh 34, ]I5o, 
210; 236 


AndhrEpatha 123 
Andhrapura, city 123 
Andrew 163n 

Ahga, country 2-3, 6, 26,36, 261 
aUgOraka'vSra 253 
AAgorVa^Aga-Kalingefu SaurSffra* 
Magadhe^u, etc. 3n 
A'AguttaranlkOya 184 
Anhiiwada, city 88 
animal~kitling and catching, pro¬ 
fession of 130,131o,132a,134 
Animal sacrifice 151 
animistic practices 156 
aniravasiiihSOdn, same as ‘pure* 
SQdra 65,101,105, 134n. 233 
anjumSn, Persian word 79 
aHju'van^am 80 
anmanti, ‘the male monkey* 38 
Annaiya, person 78-79, 81-82 
Annam, South 145 
Annamalai inscription of MSrafija- 
daiya^ 18n 

Annammaiya, same as Annaiya 78- 
79,81 

ant, custom of eating 185-86 
Antarahga 120 
antar-vdsa, under garment 51 
antev&sin, samczsBrahmacdrin 16 n 
Antarvedi country 29 and n 
Antialcidas 68 

Antiochus II Theos of Syria 67 
Antiochus III 65 
Antyaja 115 

AntyavasXyin, professional casta 
126, 134,156 
Anu, prince 45,46o, 106 
Anulaksml, poetess 253 
Anustubh metre 86 
anvdrohatfa 213 
ApapStra 134n 
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Apaia}ita, king 83 
Aparanta, country 71*7?, 233 
Aparahiliya, sect 127 
Apastamba 36 q 
Apastamha Dharmasutra 36 

Apbsad inscription of Adityascoa 
178-79, 182-83 

Apsaras 83,179, 180 and o, 182 
Apsarodeva, feudatory chief 242 
Arab—people 74 and n, 77 and n, 84, 
247; chief 77; governors 85; mer- 
merchants 74; Musalmans 84-85; 
writers 84 

Arabian—coast (South) 33; horse 
74n; people 74n 

Arabic—forms 77; language 74o, 87 
and D, 90-93,95; names 77 and n 
Arachosian, people 64n 
araftya 17 

Araityaka—Aitareya 3n 
A raffSn ^PundrSn—Sauvlrdn = V an- 

gSn~KaUngdn=Prai}unan, etc. 
32 

archer by profession 112 
Arcot (South) District 20n 
ardha-vilocana, posture 53 
Arindama 26 

Arirajahrdayaialya, royal title 88 
ari^fa 10 
Ari$tapura 10 
Arjuna, Papd^va hero 229 
Arjunatree 197 
Arjunadeva, king 88-89 
Ar^a form of matrimony 205 

Arthaiastra of Kautilya 11 and n, 
12,169 

Artisan 23, 80n, 94, llSn, 160; five 
classes of 80, 115a; elders of 
their communities SOn 
Arya—husband addressed as 188n; 
language 125; social grade 65 


Aryadefa, same as Aryfivarta 85 
Arya-de^fya MahSparsad 75 
Aryadeva, Buddhist divine 211-12 
Aryaman, same as Ayama 61 
Arya Mapi, Aryamapi 211 
Aryan—authors 128; complexion 
103; culture 4,6,10,37; language 
6, 10, 39; literature 6; people 
1-3,6, 8,33-39, 156-57, 102, 104, 
105 and n, 106, 122-25 
Aryanisation 157; different stages 
of 2n, 3; of South India 75 
Aryanised 103; partly 48; Dravi- 
dians 37; Nonaryans 106 
Aryanism 1-2,4,9 
Aryaputra, husband addressed as 
188n 

Arya-varpa 48, 104, 125n 

Ary^varta 9,75,85, 130n 

A^idha, month 87 

Asadhara, same as A^adbara 94 

A^adhara, Rapa 94 

a-sagotra 207 

a-sapin4a 207 

A-sapiijda ca ya, etc, 206 

afauca 112 

ascetic 16, 50,112a 

Asia, Central 55, 165; Northern 55; 

Western 54,232; Minor 63 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta So 
Asita-pravara 22 
Afmaka, same as A4vaka 34,247 
A4oka, king 9, 33,35, 36n, 48,64-65, 
67 and n, 118n, 122,12Sn, 184-86 
A^okan—vocabulary 186; edict— 
Aramaic and Greek venioas 65; 
inscription 32 

Asphofayanti pltaro, etc. 148n, 
149a 

Asiaceoian, people 69n 
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Assakenos, kiag 247 
Assam 1,21n, 74n 
Assiniboin, people 193 
Assyrian, people 69n 
Astacenian, people 69n 
AftSdhayi 10-11,64 
astrO'dhSrarfa \29n 
astrologer 111, 112d, 163-67, 169-73, 
264; female 263 

astronomer 163, 170, 172, 227, 

263-64 

Asuladdhi, poetess 253 
Asura form of marriage 206, 208 
A^vaka. same as A^maka 247 
A^vamedha, sacrifice 148n, 149n 
Aivapati, title 220, 226 
A^vyuja, month 21 
Alvina 78n 
dtarpana 175 

ath = apy—udaharanti — padbhydih 
sa kurute p5pam, etc 3n 
At ha Sand hy am samasadya Save- 
dyanu etc. 3n 
Atidis^am, eic. 115n 
Atrna-nama guror=ndma, etc. 188 
tttma-vikrava, deed of 219 
Audra people 49 and n, 101 
Aulikara dynasty 176 
Aupaiati-gotra 208 
Aurangabad District 253 
Aurva, sage 42a, 43 
auspicious stones 60*61 
Avalokiteivarastotra 252 
Avantayo-Aga-Magadhdh SurdffrS 
DakfindpathSlit etc. 3n 
Avantivarman, king2S7 
Avantisutidarf, poetess 254,260 
Avantya, people 126-27, 130 
Avarighsa, Avacighsa, king 59- 
62 


Avariza, same as Avarighsa 95 
Avestic language 79 
Avriz, tame as Avariza 59 
avriz, Persian word 59 
Avfta, community 129 

Avubala Narasiihhabhat^, astro¬ 
loger 166 
avyaiiga 93 
Ayama, officer 61 
Ayamatii 211-13 
dya-pada 95 
Aydrangasutta 7-8 
Ayogava. people 133 and n 
Ayogavl 129-30, 132, 134 
dyudha 154n 
Ayurvedic medicine 192 
Ayus, prince 75 
Ayya (Arya), varifa 48n 

B 

Babhaai3ma-mGlagrama 223, 226, 
228 

BSbua Miira Jyoti$acSrya 219 
bdchurt calf 190n 
Bactria, country 50,232 
Bactrian Greeks 232 
bada-b&chur, cow 190 
bada-kacu, same as mdnkacu 190 
BSd&mi, capital city 74, 118n, 119, 
142,143n, 145-46 
Baddblvahf, poetess 253 
Bagdi, community 115 
Baghelkhand 141 

bahir-vdsa, upper garment or 
cloak 51 

BSblika people 72 
Bahraich District 20,25 
BUhu, king 41-42, 43 and n, 45 
Baigrhm 18,20 
BajrSpur, place 1640 
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bSlQt style of hair dressing 50n 
fiil&ditya, king 135 
BSJagrSma 19*20 
Balasore District 7n, 241 
fialhara, same' as Ballaha-raya, 
Vallabhartja, i. e. the Ra§tra- 
kuta mooarchs 84 
B&lhika, people and territory 232 
Bali, locality 164 d 
B aliySsa-mfllagrama 223,226, 228 
Balkh, locality 232 
Ballaha-r&ya, same as BalharS, 
Vallabha*raja, i. e. the Rai^^ra- 
kOta monarchs 84 
Balllilasena, king 13,29,116-17 
and D, 139-41 
Ballia District 148o, 223 
Balotra, silver coin 97 
Baluchistan 32,230 
Balurghat 18,20-21 
Balyirtbakaret^a, locality 94 
bamboo-dealers 134n 
Bapabhatta 174-75, 200, 231, 253, 
255, 260 

Banavasi-12000,145 
Bindbava-Jba, person 226, 228 
Banerji, B. N. 163n, 164n 
Banerjee, N, C. 105n 
Banerjee, N. R. 40a 
Banerji. R. D. 4,5,19a, 225n 
Bang, same as Vapga 171 
Bangaon plate of Vigrahapila Ill 
15,21,24-25 
B&pgarh 5 and n 
Bania, community 148n 
bankers 160 
Bankura District 6 
Bapatla, locality 210 
Bappabha^ti, monk 153-54 
Bappabhaiiicarita 154 


Baptist missionaries 163n 
barat 93 

Baraikhali, localfty 164a 
Baritiiabi-Khatamaratri 93 
Barbara, people 50,69 
barber 109-12.115; physicians 159 
bard by profession 131n 
Bareilly District 28 
Barhaspatya Arthaiastra 107 
Barhut sculptures 55 
Barret, Douglas 8,51 
Barua, B. M. 9, 55n, 184-85 
Barwa, locality 121 
Basak, R. G. 186n 
Basarh, town 98 
Bastar District 12), 144 
Bauddha-dbarma 149 
Bauddha-dharmin, i. e. Jaina 152 
Baudhdyana Dharmasutra 3, 37 
Bela Dila range 121 
Belkhara inscription 225 
Bellary District 16,31,121 
bell-ringers 133n 

Bengal 1-4,9-10, 12-13, 15-16, 19a, 
25, 26n, 27-30, 53. 108,113 and 
n, 114,115 and n, 116, 117 and 
n, 118 and n, 119, 120 and n, 
121n. 127, 138, 139*41,148n, 159, 
163n, 164 and n. 170-71, 172n, 
188-89, 191n, 192, 194n, 200- 
1, 218n, 220, 223-24, 241, 256, 
263*64; Bay of 12, 121, 145-46; 
Central 12-13, 176, 193; East 4, 
6,13,26, 139; North 1,2 and n, 
4-6, 9, 15, 17-18, 20-21, 25, 27. 
101, 118n, 137, 160; North- 
Western 17; South 2 and n, 3-5; 
South-East 2 and n, 4, 217; 
South-West 4, 6, 8, 10-11, 13, 
139; West 1,9-10, 17-18, 26. 47, 
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17, 224, 237; inscriptions IS; 
records 161 

Bengali—documents 224; Brahma- 
nical cognomen Ga&gul! or 
Gahg-op&dhaya 12; G&hguli 
GSfii 15; Hindu community 188; 
authors 176; language 164n, 
175, 190 andn, 192n, 193, 221; 
letters 163o; people 114, 144, 
163n, 164, 188-89, 192-93, 221; 
scholars 14; social life 164; 
superstition 189; system of 
astronomy 172n; Vaidya 118; 
work 204; year 164n 
Berachampa 5 

Berar 34,36n, 57, 142, 143n, 208 
Besnagar pillar inscription of 
Heiiodorus 68 
Bezwada 123 

Bhadana grant of Bilah^ra Apara- 
jita 83 

Bhadravarman, king 145 
bhSga 22, 80 

fihagavat, same as V4i>u 236 
Bhagavata Puratia 41,50,108 
Bhagavati, same as Durga 78, 81; 
Da^ami 81 

bhagna-viSirtja'SamQracana 93 
BhSgyadev!, queen 136 
BhSmaha 202 
Bha^dSr 223 
8bEpdar-kar 223 

Bhandarkar, O. R. 24n, 63n, 123, 
138n, 67, 74n, 131n, 154o, 155, 
158 

Bhandarkar, R. G. 34n, 154o 
Bbafija, dynasty 240, 242, 250- 
51 

Bhknu, physician 120 
BhSradvaja-gotra 78 


Bharata Mallika 19n, 113-14, 115 
and n, 117 

Bh&ratavar^a 42,230,233 
BhSrgava 42o 
Bharma, king 144 
Bhasa 176 

BMskara (Sun), families sprung 
from 261 

Bhaskara, astronomer 263 
bha^a 81 
Bha^a, king 155 
Bhatera plates 120n 
Bhattacharya, P. N. 20o, 2ln, 74a 
bhatt agrahdra 20n 
Bhatta-Nirayapa 205 
Bhaiidrika 255,257, 260 
Bhauma-Kara dynasty 237-43 
BhavabhOti 179 
Bhavadeva-bhatta 204-05 
Bbavadevf, poetess 258 
BbavakadevI, BbSvakadevI, same 
as Bhavadevl 258 
bhedva, sign 224 
Bhik^acara 231 
Bhik^uni 252 
Bbiisa, locality 143 
Bbima, king of Vidarbha 34 
Bbima, Kaivarta king 118n, 137 
Bhima, same as BbimapSla 243 
Bhimasidiba, official 91 
Bbimagupta, king 245 
BhImapSla 243 
6hlmaya4as, chief 137 
Bhiipat)ia4arman, person 227-28 
bhittU wall 176 
Bhoga, clan 99 
bhoga 22,80 
bhoga-bhSga, levies 80 
BhagavadgltS 38 
Bhoja, people 36n, 468b 
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Bhoja/ desceodant of king Ya^o> 
varman 154 

Bhoja, ParamSra king 256,259-60 
Bhoja I, Pratibara king 147,255-56 
fihojaraja, same as Pratihlra Bhoja 
255 

Bhrgu 43 

Bhrjjakanta* Bhrjjakantaka, 
community 129n. 130 
bhrngara 199 

Bhubaneswar inscription of 1218 
A. D.120 
bhukti 17, 20 
bhumicchidra-nyaya 22 
Bhumij, tribe 105o, 156 
Bhuri^res^ha, mod. Bbursut in the 
Hooghly District 14 
Bhurjja, same as Bhfjjakapfaka 130 
Biursut 14 
BhQ$a^a, person 138 
bldd, same as pdn 191 
Bidar 121 

Blghi, land measure 78 
Bibar State 8,9, 12, 27, 33, 35, 51, 
98, 100,108, 114, 119, 127, 135, 
138-39, 141, 144, 170, 219-20, 
230-31; East 2-3, 136; North 1, 
23, 25, 27, 99, 138, 140, 221; 
South 1,2 and n, 3, 99, 185-86; 
West 221 

bija-sathskSra 170 
Bijja, same as Bijjaka, etc. 257 
Bijjaka, same as Bijjik^ etc. 257 
Bijj&k3, same as Vijja, Vijjaki, etc. 

255,257 
Bijji Taluk 121 
Bilhaoa, poet 138,259-60 
BimbisSra, king 99 
Bimbisarians 2 
BIrbai, Rm 55a 


Birbhum District 5 
biruda 83 

Bij^onath, personal name 191 
Bij^ud-v3r, same as Bfhaspati-vara 
191 

Biswa, land measure 78 
Bithu, locality 144 
Black, social group 103 
blacksmiths 18, 19 and n, 80, 111, 
115n 

boatmen 130n 
Bodhaka 87 
Bodhan 34 

Bodhgaya, locality 137 
Bogra District 4,18,25,121n 
Bombay 85 

bon^d, same as pan 191 
Boucephala, city 64o 
box-headed script 56-57, 145 
Br&hma form of matrimony 205 
Brahmacarin 161n 
Brdhm‘Sdi§u vivahe^u, etc. 205 
Brahmagiri 31-33 

Brahma-khanda of the Skanda- 
Purat}a 147 

Brahma-k^atriya, community 117- 
18,139 

Brahman, god 148,.150, 152 
Brdhmatfa—Aitareya 2n; texts 
121-22 

Brahmapa, community 12, 15-16, 
18, 19 and n, 20-23, 25-30, 46n, 
49 and n, 65, 78, 97, 102, 103o, 
107, 109-11, 113 and n, 115 and 
n, 116 and n, 124n, 125 and n, 
126 and n, 127, 130, 132n, 138o, 
147,148 and n, 149-53, 157, 158 
and n, 161o, 162, 165, 167 and n, 
168, 170-71, 181, 185, 188o, 189, 
219, 221, 223, 24H2,. 244, 246, 
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264; assembly of 75; degraded 
101, 157; five classes of 79; Low 
129, officers 23; of North India 
79; of the Tippera region 14a; 
settlement of 18; husband 
addressed as 188; villages 21; 
vari^a 124 

Br&hmanatva 115n 
Brahmanda Fur&na 41,42n 
BrabmapI 129,131*33; Brahmapa's 
wife addressed as 188 and n 
Brahmanical—custom 48, 109; 

family 167; fold 101; Hinduism 
140; king 27; society 124,127-28; 
writers 27 
Brahmapism 48 
Brahmanists 75,128 
Brahma’pSd Srhiato, etc. 162 
Brahma Purdna 41,42n 
Brahmaputra, river 5; valley 230 
Brahma-vai^ya, community 115n, 
118a 

Brahmavaivarta Purdna 114 and n 
Brahmavarta, country 150 and n 
Brabmi script 4, 39,210; Late 6,145 
Brahui, people 32 

brasier 80 
Bfha 91-92 
Brhac-Catta 12 

Bfhaddranyaka Upanted 34,251 
Bfhaddharma Purdna 114 
BrhanndradJya Purdt}a4l 
Bfha Raja 92; Cba^a, chieftain 
91-92 

Bfhaspati, law-griver 204 
Brbaspati-vara 191 
Bfhatpurufa 91-92; Rdja Cba^a 91; 
Rdjakula 92 ; Rdifaka Some^- 
varadeva 91; "fha Bhlmasiihha 


91; Jha Palugideva 91; fha 
Rlmadeva 91 

Brhatsadihitd 55a, 61n, 72, 123^. 

126 and n, 133n, 169, 230 
bride, qualifications of 200 
British Museum 51 
Broach 112n 
Bronze Age 32 

Buddha 8,22, 34,98-99; SSkyamuni^ 
98 

Buddhism 9-10, 101, 127; Zoroas- 
trian influence on 66 
Buddhist—community 9, 21, 27, 
104; of China 9; countries 10; 
divine Aryadeva 211; kings 19n; 
literature 8,34, 48; monks 250;. 
monasteries 9; nuns 252; reli¬ 
gious establishments 23; tradi¬ 
tion 233 

Rudhavala-muIagrSma 223,227-28 
Budh-varer parer var. same as 
Bfhaspati-vSr 191 

BUhler, G. 52n, 56n, 57n, 72n, 73nr- 
184 

Buna, tribe 105n, 156 
Burdwan District 12-13, 224 
Buner, territory 247 
burial urns 210 
Burrow, T. 40n 
Buryat, tribe 192 
butter milk 198 

C 

Cacndma 248 

Cfihamana, same as Cauban,- 
dynasty 248,2^4 
Caitra, month 172n, 219,261 
cake-festival 176 
cdker ras, same as madhu t90> 
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Cakraplnidatta, medical author 119 
Cakravartin, imperial title 88 
Cakr&yudha, king 141 
■cSl-citra 53 

Calcutta 163o, 164o; prostitutes of 
191n; University 2)9 
Calukya, dynasty 46n, 74, 112, 119, 
138-39, 142, 143n, 144,146, 181; 
Early, 255; of Vengl, 46n; 
Eastern 135 and n, 142; Later 
142; Western, 259 

•Cambay, port town 96, 154; plates 
of Govinda IV 82 
Cambodia 11-12 

Cambyses, Achaemenian king 69n 
Cambyson, river 7n 
'Caihda, Yavana, 67n 
Caropa 145 

•Caficuka, same as Cuhcu, 133n 
cand, moon, 190 

•Catid&la, community 115 and n, 127, 
128, 133, 134 and n 
Capdalavidya, poetess 258 
Cand Bardai, 248 
■Capds^varahastin, 58 
Candra 67n 

Candra dynasty 120n, 217 
candrabindu, symbol 224 
Candraditya, king 255 
Candragupta, king 236 
^Candragupta, Maurya king 33 
64-65 

Candragupta I, Gupta king lOO 
Candragupta II, Gupta king 56, 
208-09.234,236 

Candrakalh, poetess, same as 
Sa«tkal& 259 

CandrakftntE Bbik^u^l 252 


Caodraoith, personal name 190 
CandraprabhS 113 and n, 114 and 
n, ll5n, 116.*117n, 120n 
Candra^ekhara, author 113 

Candravarman, king 6n 
Caodrivati, princess 236 
Cahga, community 115 
Cahgadeva 263 
Captain of ship 90 
Cara 159 
Cara, official 150 

Carana of the Veda 22 
Carana, bard 158 
Cardamom 198 
Caria 63 

Carpenter 80, 111, 115n, I33n 
Carudatta 188n 
Caryanda 63 
Ca^l 118 

Ca$i'Kaivarta. community 115n, 
118 

C^ataoa, Kardamaka ruler 62 
caste—base-born I34n ; degraded 
127; afunctional 156; inter-con¬ 
nections of 124-34; low, 110- 
11,156; mixed 102, 126-27,129n; 
physician 108,113; professional 
113, 126; tribal 104-05, 108,125- 
27, 156; writer I31n; tables of 
inter-connections among 129- 
34 

Cata 81,159 

Catta, Brahmanical family name 
12,15 

cattle, practice of the branding of 
176 

Cattopadhysya 12 
Chattopadhyay, K. C. 178 
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Cbattopadhyay. Sarat Cbaodra 189o 
Caturbhuja 21a 

caturjdtakat admiaistrative board 
162 q 

coturthhkarman 205 
catur-vaTi^a, social system 48, 65, 
104-05, 156 

Caturvedin, Brabmaria community 

147.153 

Caturvidha, Brahmapa community 
151 

Caturvidya, Brahmaigia community 

151.153 

Caucasus range 64n 
Cauban, same as C&hamana 248, 
254 

Caulukya, same as Solanki 87-88, 
96,248 

Caulukya-cakravartin, royal title 88 

Caulukya-Vighela dynasty 88-89 

Cauthiya 88 

Cavotkataka, clan 74 

Census 115-16 

Central Indian alphabet 56 

Cerapida 3n 

Ceylon 8, 35, 39,141 

Ceylonese chronicles 7-8 

Chadii, chieftain 91-92, 94 

Chadama, person 77n 

CMdya 93-94 

C/rd/94 

Chamba 158 

Champaran 221 

chanda 14a 

Chanda District 121 

Chondoga-idkhS 22 

ChSndogya Upani^ad 37 

Chandraketugarb 5 

Chandur Taluk 34 

chariots, keepers of 131 n 


charter, reconfirmation of f48 
Chatsu inscription of B&laditya 155 
cha^d 53 

Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra In 
Chaudhary, R. K. 220a 
Chaudhuri, J. B. 255a, 258o, 260a 
Chamhia, same as Caturidtaka 160n 
Chenab, river 64a, 104n 
Chhattisgadb region 57,144 
Chicacole, same as Srikakulam 251 
Chikkora family 137 
China, temple of 9 
Chinchani, village 75 
Cbincbani plates of Ra^traku^a 
Indra 111 75 

Chinda, Cbiudaka, family name 
137-38, 144 
Cbindaka-Nagas 144 
Chinese account 74n, 217 
Chinese—alphabet 163n ; emperor 
153; pilgrim Hiuen-tsang 100, 
230; work 231 
Chingleput District 110 
Chitodgadh District 195n 
Chittagong District 114 
cho 93 
choha 93 

Chota Nagpur plateau 36 
Christ 4 

Christian—Bengali 164; era 63, 71, 
75,208 
Chudd^ 231 
CikitsSsaAgraha 119 
Cina-country 61; people 496n,70, 
102, 126, 132 
anca 198, 201-02 
cinnamon 198 
citizens, chief among 89 
Citoda, city 248 
Cittirai, same as Caitra 172a 
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claa-^republican 98, 100; name» 
change of 204^)8 

Classical authors 107, 108n, 122-23 
clerk 89 

Co^a, people, same as Cola 49 and 
D, 101,119,126 
cognomen 209 

coins-bearing names of queens 
243, 244n; cast copper 4-5; cop¬ 
per punch-marked 5n; Gupta 5, 
lOO; Indo-Greek 55, 69, 233; of 
K^emagupta 243; Ku?aria 4-5, 
38; pre-Gupta 4; punch-marked, 
4-5; $aka 50; silver 97; silver 
punch-marked 5 and n 
Cola, same as Co^a 34-35,44 and n, 
45,101,119; country 261; dynasty 
281; regiment 30 
Colebrooke, H. T. 213 
Collector of revenue 160 
Commander of ship 90,95 
concubine 252 
Cophen, river 69n 
Coppersmiths 11‘'n 
cora 159 

Coromandel coast 35,145 
courtesan 252 

cow-dung, cleansing the pavement 
with 199 

cow-eaters, same as Muslims 248 
cowrie-shells 21 n, 152,197 
cremator by profession 134n 
Crooke 89n, 1561^ 
cross-cousin marriage 37 
Crow Indian, tribe 187 
crystal intaglio 51-54, 56-61 
cncc/tu, sound made to encourage 
dogs to bite 7 
Cuddalore 20a 
Cuddapah District 82 


cultivators 107 

Culukelvara, same as C&lukya 138 

cUnff 93 

COnakara 95 

Cuficu, community 133n 

curd 198, 201 

ciirna 93 

Cflrpakara 95 

Curtius, historian 247 

Cuttack District 237,244 

Cyavana, sage 138 

Cyrus, Achaemenian king 69 q 

D 

dadhi 198 

Dadhiraja, same as Dahir 247 
Daha-Dahyu 39 
Dahanu Taluk 75 
DShir, same as DadhirSja 247 
Dabyu 39 

Daiva form of matrimony 205 
Daivajda 163,169 

Dak^iindpatha, geographical division 
74,123 

Dak^ipa-Radha 14,26n 
Daksipa-Tosali 242 
Dak^inatya 139; people 37, 47 and 
n, 49 

Damaghsada 59 
Damaghsada 159n, 60 
Damajada I, same as Damaghsada I 
60 

Damajada^ri 59 

pumara, rural landlord 231, 245-46 
X)ilmari 231 
Dame Horizon 262 
Damodar, river 6n 
D&modaragupta, king 178-79, 181, 
183 

DSmodarasena, king 234*35 
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Dimodarpur inscriptions IT-IS, 20 
ddna 94 

dancing girl by profession 111 
datfda 210 

Daiii^abhukti-ma^dala 240-41 
danda’da&~aparddhat right to punish 
offenders 80 
DaqidApipidatta 120 

Dandapur inscription of 918 A.D. 
82 

Dapdi'niahadevi, queen 242 
Dandin, author 194, 202 and n, 
257-58 

Danton, locality 241 
Dantidurga, same as Dantivarman 
II 76 

Dantivarman I, chief 76 
Dantivarman IL king 76 
Darada, people 49 and n, 70, 102, 
126,132 

Darbhanga 220a; Raj family 220n; 

District 219, 222-23 
Darbhanga-Cbamparan region 221 
Dardya 44 and n 

Darius I, Achaemenid king 63,69 
Darva 44 
darvi 197,201 

D&sa, social grade 35,39, 65, 103n, 
104 and n; same as Kaivartta 
130 

DaSakumaracarita 194, 202-03; date 
of 202-03 

Da^ami, goddess 78-79, 81 

dai‘SparSdha, right to punish offen¬ 
ders 80 

Da^apura, city 112n 
Da^ir^a 122a 

DSsa-varpa 48 and n, 104, ]25n 
Da4aratha 45 

Dasyu, people 2,35*36, 39,122,124- 
26 ,134 


Datta, family name 29,113n, 120 
datta-candana^paHcSngula 176 
datta-cullhpajH 197 
Deane, C.H.S., 51 

Deccan 32-36, 117, 128, 207,234,236; 
North-Western 142; Upper 123, 
146 

Dejja-maharSija, king 143n 
Delhi 140,221,248 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum, London 51 
Desaka 8 

DeSlndmanidlS 254 
Devadhar, C. R. 176n 
Devagiri, hillfort 142, 182-83,263 
Devagupta, king 230 
Devala-pravara 22 
Devapala, P21a king 29,136 
Devaraksita, chief 137 
Devasaras, locality 232 
Devi, mother-goddess 78,81-82 
Devihara, village 78,81 
Dewal inscription of Lalla 137-38 
Dey, L.B. 164,201 n 
Dey, N.L. 148o, 230n 
Dhanadadeva 257-58 
dhanadhany-Sdhyak$atS 132n 
DhanapSla, person 254 
Dhanop, locality 143 
Dbanuk caste 222 
dhanya, tax in kind 80 
dhUnya-hirany-Sdeya 80 
Dhinyakataka, city 123, 127 
Dh&rapa-gotra 209 ,236 
Dharapi, person 94 
Dharma, king of Gauda 155 
dharma 66n, 89 
dharma-bsndhava 92 
Dbarmadeva, king 100 
DharmSditya 12 
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Dbarm&laya, locality 147 
Dbarma-mahidevI, queen 243 
Dharmapaia, P&la king of Bengal 
119, 135, 136 and n, 139, 141,155 
Dharmapala, king of Prigyoti^a 21 
dharma^putra 92 

Dharffl3ranya, locality 147,148 and 
n, 150 

DharmSraifya'khaftda 147 
Dharmai&stra 181,200o 
Dharma-sth&na 92 
Dharmasutra—Baudhayana 3a 
Dhenkanal plate of 951 A.D. 238 
4hem 201 

Dhigvana, community 129 
i//iorI47,49,53-54 
Dhruva, king 141 
Dhruva, official title 79,81 
DhruvarSja, king 76,81 
Dbumaketu, nickname 165 
Dhur, Dhura, land measure 78, 81 
Dhvanyaloka 256 

Diddi, queen 243,244 and n, 245-46 
Diddl’K^ema, same as K^emagupta 
243 

Diddimatba 245 
Oiddipura, locality 245 
DiddSsvgmin, god 245 
Didmar, locality 245 
Digsui, locality 164n 
Dig-vadhu 262 

Dig-vijaya —of dankarackrya 264; 
of Ragbu 128 

Di‘Kfema, coin legend 243 
Dimita, Yavana king 69 
Dinajpur 17; District 5,25 
Dion 68 

DIpn, same as dvlpa=d(}ab 65, 68 
and n 

Div&karasena) prince 209,234<35 


Oivvoka, king 118n 
divyOt ordeal 153 and n 
Divya, Kaivarti king 112n 
divy3nganS 180 

Diwan. official designation 160 
and n 

Diya, same as Dion 68 
doab, same as dvlpa 65,68n 
Document-writer 158 
dolmens 32 

DomanadSsa, person 113o, 114a 
Oowson 84a, 96n, 170n 
DrSvijJa—country 194, 195n, 202-03; 
people 49 and n, 101-02, 105n, 
126-28, 131, 132 and n, 157, 159; 
deSa 202 

Dravidian—people 31-33,35-40. 123- 
24; Aryanized 37; culture 37-38; 
domestic life 202; languages 32^ 
36-38, 40n, 121; vocables 39; 
origin 105n 
Dravidianization 39 
dron'i 91-92 
Drsadvati, river 150n 
Druhyu, prince 45, 46 q 
D rummers 133n 
Dubois 165, 167,169 
Duhisena 117a 

Duliyk Dasa, same as Dull! Dasa 
222,226,228 

DullI Dasa, same as DuliyE Dasa 
222, 226-28 
Dunduka, king 154 
Durga, mother-goddess 75,78 and 
n; images S3 

DurgSntal}pura-rak$S 132n, 157 
duTvrtta 159 
Du$yaata, king 188a 
D&tQ, executor of a grant 22 
Dvapara age 149 
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dvhbhauma-ma^ha 93 
dvijdti^uirufd 132n 
DVlpa, same as do5b 65,68n 

E 

Eastern Country 10 
Easterners* country of 10-11 
East India Company 163o 
East Indian— BrShma^as 25; history 
27; politics 138; rulers 25 
Edicts of A^oka 33 
EkSda^I VairSgl 189n 
Ek&da^I-titbi 189n 
ekadeia 153 

EkShga, Kashmirian forces 244 
eia 198 

Elephant-drivers* profession 108 
Elliot 84n, 96n, 170n 
eluttu 38 

embelic myrobalan 198 
Emeneau, M.B. 40n 
Epics 123, 126, 128 
Eran215; inscription of Samudra- 
gupta 56; inscription of 510 A.D. 
215; inscription of Sridharavar- 
man 61 

erotics, science of 158, 264 
Erragudi version of RE XIII65 
ete^'ndhrah Pundrah Sabarali 
Pulinda Mutib3» etc. 2n, 3n 
efu 39 

executioner 134n 
expiatory rites 132a 
Exponent of religious problems 
112n 

Europe 167 
European people 247. 

F 

Fang^hih 231 

Faqr-ud-Daulah Kb&ih governor 227 


Far Eastern territories 11 
Faridpur—copper-plate inscriptions 
12; District 176 
Fasllera 219,228 
Fei-she-li, same as Vai^aii 100 
feudatory families of Karpil^a ori-^ 
gin 142 

fighting class 124 d 
fines for the *ten' crimes 80 
Fire-worshippers, same as Parsis 97 
FirQz, same as PIroja 90-92,94-95 
Fishermen 108,118 and n 
fish-killing profession 129n 
Fleet. J.F. 99,178 and n, 179 
Fo-li-shi 100 

Foreign ofSce, letter-carrier in 246- 
forest territory 17 

Fortune-teller, Kdrtantika 194, 200’ 
free labour, income in respect of 8t' 
Frazer, J.G. 188n 
Freud 187n # 

Fu-li-chih 100 
funeral ceremony 213-15 
funeral rite 205 

Filrer-Haimendorf, Christop von 
31-32 


Gadadhara, person 16-17 
GShadavala—dynasty 137o, 220i 
grant 170a 
Gai, G.S. 16 

Gajapati, ofiicial designation 220i 
226 

CadigS-pute sadS’ramye Varendr> 
pui}ya-maif4^let etc. 17 
Gatfaka 159-60 
Caf}aka-lekhaka 160 
Gapapimba, same as GapapimhihS^ 
182 
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<ia9apa*mbikl, KSkatiya princess 
182 

Gapapatimi^ra. person 226,228 
Gapapur, locality 164n 
GapatkSra, astrologer 165 
animal 89 

Gap^a, Saiva saint 89,90a 
Gandak, river 98 
GandbSra 10,69 

GSndharva form of marriage 206*08 
Gafiga—dynasty 135,203,251; Eas¬ 
tern 135 and n; era 172 
GaiigS, city 2 and n 
Gaiigg, river 151 
Ganga-prSpta 224 
Ga&gadeva, king 140 
Ganganith Jb& 206 
Gangaridae 2 and n, 7a 
GaAgasigara 3 

Gaagauli*mulagr3ma 12, 27, 223, 
226.228 % 
Gangavadi-96000 145 
Ganges, river 2 and n, 7n, 22, 29, 
150, 153,215 
Gang-opgdbygya 12,27 
G&bgulil2.27,223 
Gangur 12,227 

am 12-13, 27, 223; Ratjhlya and 
Varendra 13 

Ganjam District 121,237,242,250-51 
Gaonri plates of 930 A.D. 83 
G&rgiputra Vi^vadeva, king 207 
Oarbwal 136n, 230 
goru, cow 190 

Oara#-column S3; figure 54 
Garu4a PurSifa 61 n, 205,207 
gUthS 68 

GStha Sapmiadt same as Si^Iosal 

gdu(ia:i0 


Gauda—country 10-11,16-17,23,26, 
85, 113-14, 119, 138, 155, 230; 
people 10ff» 47, 49, 136; Am- 
bastha 113-14; BrShmana 79 
Gaudapura 10-11 
Gau4avaha 73, 154n, 155 
Gau4e NandanavSsi-nSmni, etc. 
17n 

Gau4eivara, title 225n 
Gaudi-riti 10 
Gaudiya, community 79 
Gauptiputra Abgaradyut, king 207 
Gaur, city 155 

Gauranga, personal name 190 
Gauri-mahadevi, queen 241-42 
Gaurmoban, personal name 190 
Gautama, law-giver 106,129a 
Gautama Dkarmasutra 124a, i31n, 
157 

Gautama-gotra 207 
Gautami Bala^ri, mahSdevl 207, 250 
Gautamiputra Sgtakarpi, king 62, 
70,72n, 207-08,212n, 249-50 
Gayg, locality 137 
Gayada 1, same as iSantikara 1 238 
Gaygd^ n, same as Bgntikara II 239 
Gazipur District 148n 
Geiger 8n, 68n 

Geography of Ptolemy 2a, 108 
GhSrhci, same as Ghdrhclka 96 
GkSrhcika 96; congregation of 95 
Gbapta^&lai locality 127 
Gbaptlia, officer 23,25 
GbEpt^kagarman 22-23 
Ghataka 116; 194n 
ghaflyantra, time-measurinf ioitru- 
ment 263 

Ghflt>t Eastern 121 
gbec 198, 201 

Gbiy&stiddl& Balban, kffig 149 
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<jhiy2Ls-udd!n Tugbluq Shahi king 
221 

Gho^a, family name 29n. 113 
Ghosh, J. C. 114n 
Ghosh Chaudburi, Bijay Bhushan 
204 

Ghoshal, U. N. 91 
ghrta 198 

ghs, foreign sound 59-60 
ghsada, same as Persian zdda 59 
GhsSimotika 59a 
Girisuta, same as Parvatl 75 
girl, auspicious characters of 195- 
196; their fashion of keeping 
upper part of the body bare 200 
and n 

Girnar, locality 154; version of RE 
XIII65 

Goaia, community 115 
Goalundo Sub-Division 176 
Gobhila Grhyasutra 205 
Gobhuja community 151-53 

*God of the Mul^ammadans’ 87 and 
n 

Godavari, river 34, 36, 121, 123, 
253 

Gobapaka 23 

Gokak plates 143n 

Goldsmith 80,115a, 197, 201 

Gomini 195-199,200n, 201 

Gonanaiarman, person 227-28 

Gonda District 20,25 

Gopagiri, locality 154 

GopJila, king of Kashmir 244 

Gopftia, RS^IrakQta king of Kanauj 
143 

Gopinatha Rao, T. A. 191 
Gordon, G. H. 31, 33 
Gosvgminl, ancient queen of Orissa 
237-38 

j 

Gosv3lminI, same as IMUiuvana* 
m^&d«vi 1 239 

19 


Goswami, K. G. 5 q 
gotra 16, 18, 22, 78, 120,149, 151, 
204-06, 207 and n, 208-09, 236 
gotrantara 204-09; marriage with¬ 
out 236 

Governor 62, 77, 79, 84-85, 89, 160; 

militaiy 62; of Bihar 220 
governorship 83-84 
Govinda I, chief 76 and n, 83 
Govinda II, king 76 
Govinda 111, king 76 and n, 141 
Govinda IV, king 82-83 
Govindacandra, king 137n 
Govindalll, personal name 190 
Govindapala, king 225 
Govindapur, village 190 
Govindaraja, same as Govinda II 
76 

Govindaraja, Rif^rakfl^a chief 143a 
Grahavarmao, king 230 
grama 19, 144-45, 152 
granthi, style of hair dressing 50n 
grave circles 32 

Greek—people 42,45, 55,63,64 and 
n, 65-66, 67 and n, 68 and n, 69, 
70 and n, 71, 101, 103n, 106,109, 
124, 126, 156, 232, 247; colony 
64; country 70n; astronomy 253; 
kings of fiactria and India 50* 
233; language 124n; legends on 
their coins 69; name68; merchani 
70n; writers 2 
Grhyasutra 205 
Guakuchi plate 20 
Guha 29n 

Gube^varapStaka, city 237 
Gubila dynasty 155 
Gujarat 74,88-89,96, 142, 145,148|i, 
154,208,248.255 

Gujar&tl language 89,93-94,9^ 142 
Gujarfit'Katbiawar regimi 86 
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GumasktSt official designation 160 
and n 

Guntur 210; District 210,212 
GMp/a, family name 113n, 116 and 
n. 209, 236 

Gupta—dynasty 9, 100, 137n, 159-60, 
162n, 209, 234,259. Later 178, 
183; age 5, 57, 128; coinage 100; 
epigraph 57; gold coins 5; era 
87,99; temples 5 

Gupta Chaudhury, Kamala Kanta 
217 and n 

Gurjara 26; king 74 
Gurjara-Pratiblra dynasty 141, 147, 
254,255 

Gwalior 121n, 123, 154 and n 
H 

Haihaya, people 41, 42 and n, 43 
and n, 45-46, 50 
Hala, king 252-53 
hala 23 

HSlavahana, same as SStavahana 
253 

Haleritti inscription of Nityavar^a 
83 

Halhead, N. B. 163n 
harhjamana-nagara-paura 79 

harhjamana-nagara-paura-trivarga 

80n 

Ham Vaidya, sect 117n 
Hathyamana 79-80 
Haihyamanarpaura 79,80n 
harhyamanJya-mukhya 80n 
Hangal Kadambas 28 
hanjaman, Avestic word 79 
haRJamana’paura 80 and n 
Hanumat 38,151-52 
Hara. same as Siva 75 
Haraha inscription 47,49 
Harap|>a 40 

HarasUiha, same as HarisiMa 140 


Hari, god 147 

Haricariia by Caturbhuja 21 n 
Haridis, personal name 189 
Harikr^pa, personal name 189 
Harikfetra !47 
Harinarayanpur 5 
Hari$epa, official 128 

Harisiihba, king 13, 221; same as 
Harasiihha 140 

H^ritiputra Pravarasena, king 207 
Harivarhia 41, 42n, 43n, 44n, 45, 
66n, 70n, 106n, 154 

Har^acarita 67n, 174-75, 200n, 231 
and n 

Har$ada mata, goddess 86 
Harsal^a 86 

Har^avardhaaa, king 202,230-31 
Hastikundi, place 143 
hastyasvarathaiikfS 129o 

Hathigumpba inscription of Kb^ra* 
vela 7n, 69 

Hathundi, place 143 
Hati, village 222 
Hatl-tappa 226, 228 
Hatte 94 

Hazara District 38 
healing—profession 129n 
Heliodora, same as Heliodoius 68 
Heliodorus 68 
Hemacandra 254,261 
Hemantasena, chief 139 
Heracles 35 
hero-stone 179 
Hijrlera74n, 87,220 

Hili, place 18,20-21; Hili-Balurgbat 
region 18,20-21 

Hillebrandt 69n 

Himalayan region 28 

Himalayas 230; Western 42n 

hiihsS 151 

Hindi, language 96 

Hindu—community 28,39,96, HO, 
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165-67, 177, 191n, 193; kings 220; 
marriage system; names 67n; 
religious establishment 85 
Hinduism 140,156 
Hinduised 103n 

Hinganghat 235; Hinganghat Tahsil 
235 

Hingniberdi plates 143n 
hira^ya 22, 80 

Hiuen-tsang, Chinese pilgrim 100, 
230 

Hiuen-tsung, Chinese emperor 153 
HiySrahara 77 
Hodreya-vijaya 22 
honey and honeycomb, income 
from 81 

Hooghly District 14, 163 q 
H ool 105n 
Hoon 105n 
Hopkins 169 
hora 253 

horoscope 164 and n 
horses, keepers of 131n 
horse-sacrifice 45 
Hultzsch, E. 86, 96 
Hun 105n 

Hflpa—people 70, 105n, 109, 128, 
136, 216-18; custom 216; land 
107; sainya 178 
HQpi 217 
Hurmuja-deia 90 
Hurra aji-vabana 90 
Huvina-Hippargi inscription of 862 
A.D. 76n 

HuvUka, king 38,58 
I 

Ibn Haukal, Arab writer 84 
Ibn Khurdadba, Arab writer 84 
l<}aagai (left hand) classes 28,115o 


Iddbahali 23 

lk?vaku—dynasty 41, 45, 66n, 99, 
148, 212; king 98 

Immadi Kempe Gauda. official 166 
imprecatory verses in land-grants 
81-82,148n. 149 
impurity 112 
income, source of 95 
incense 199 

India 9-10, 14, 29, 32-33, 35, 37. 39- 
40, 45, 50-51, 54,63,65-66,67 and 
n, 69. 70n. 75, 85, 100, 103-04, 
105. 108, 122-24. 126. 143-45, 147, 
148n. 156-58,162n, 16' andn, 167, 
169-70, 172. :77, 179, 187, 200n, 
201,207, 209, 215 and n, 223, 233, 
252, 258, 263-64; Ancient 229, 
232, 234,237, 239-40,249; Central 
33,108, 146; Eastern 11, 15, 19n, 
85,112. 114-15, 116n, 118n, 135, 
138, 163n, 221; Northern 32-36, 
38-39, 52, 85, 107. 135, 137-38, 
143, 202, 234; North-Eastern 
138; North-Western 34, 40n, 63- 
65,69,109; Peninsular 31; South 
13,29-32.36, 38-39,75, 108, 112. 
115, 118-19, 135, 141, 146, 159, 
165, 167, 169, 215, 249, 258; 
Trans-Vmdhyan 75; Upper 148n; 
Western 50,53,62,75, 143, 160n, 
249; western coast of 32 
Indian—people 55,56,63-64, 66-67, 
69 and n, 70, '’3, 218,233, 244n; 
ancient 252; archers employed 
by Xerxes 63; art 52; artists 54; 
astronomers 264; conception of 
female beauty 194,200; concep¬ 
tion of male beauty 54; custom 
95, 218n; customs adopted by 
foreigners 66; dress 54-56; expe¬ 
dition of Alexander 247; forms 
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of Arab names 77; history 142, 
156, 231, 234, 247; history and 
civilisation 40; inscription 66, 
67n, 70-71; kings 52, 128,' legends 
on coins 69 ; literature 35, 65-66, 
70-71, 75. 169, 179; males 50; 
marriage system 203, 236; mer¬ 
chant 70; motif 53; name; North 
79; officer 63; practice, 219; 
provinces of the Achaemenian 
empire 64; royal title 59; rulers 
71, 241,250; ruling families 103n; 
social system 48, 65; society 102- 
03, 105,163. 199. 200 and n. 209, 
233; soldier 70n: sound 60; 
South 29, 56, J19, 128, 188n; 
Subcontinent 229; tobacco-pipe 
176; tradition 101; tribes 69n, 
122; women 229,232 

Indianised—foreigner 52, 55,62, 66; 
name 53 

Indo-Aryan 38,39, 104, 105n, 106; 

culture 145; society 157 
Indo-Bactrian Greeks 233 
Indo-China 145-46 
Indo-European 39 

Indo-Creek 101; kings 63,233; coins 
55 

Indo-Muslim rulers 63 
Indonesia 145-46 
Indo-Scythians 101 
Indra, god 181 
Indra I, chief 76 
Indra II, chief 76 

Indra III Nityavarfa, king 75-78,81- 
82, 83 and n, 84-85, 141 
Indraji, Bhagwanlal 99 
Indrap&la, king 20 
Indrarija, king 76 
Indrariljadeva, same as Indra III 78 
Indra-sOri, monk 149,150,152 
Indravatl, river 121 


IndrSyudha, king 154 

Indumatl, queen 128 

Indus, river 64n, 6An, 137,216n, 247; 

Indus valley script 39 
inscriptions, early medieval 224 
instrument for measuring time 263 
inter-caste marriage 103n, 113, 125, 
126n 

inter-marriage 103n, 104, 105n 
Ionia, country 63 

Ionian, Greeks settled in Ionia 63, 
69 

Iraku 38 

Iran 39; East 39 

Iranian 42; autochthons 65, 101 

Iron Age 32 

Ishwari Prasad 248n 

Isila 33 

Uvara, understood by candrabindu 
sign 224 

Hvaravarman, chief 47 
I-tsing 9 

Itt&b&ka, place 22 
4uboka, place 22 

J 

JacchikS, female official 250 
jada, jSda 59 and n 
Jagann8tba-Puru§iottama, god 168a 
JagatnSrayan, personal name 189 
Jaggayyapeta, locality 127; inscrip¬ 
tions from 212 
laghanacapalS, poetess 259 
jaglr23 

JaiminibhSrata 229 
Jaiminlya Upanifad BrShmana 34 
Jain, Jaina 152; authors 7; canoni¬ 
cal work 7; dharma 149-50; 
faith 15; holy places 154; litera¬ 
ture 8; king 153; monk 7. 153; 
text 154; writers 153-54 
Jainism 7 and n, 101,150-53 
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JaUing, king 96 
Jaipur, place 237 
Jalhapa 254, 258 
}3m, Eugenia jambos 191 
lama* at 91 
jamdtha 91 
jdmStS 114a 
Jambudvlpa 68n 

JaminikiQto, personal name 191 

Jaaakpur, place 221 

janapada 48 n 

Jarisandha I 

Jaso State 141 

jata 59d 

Jataka literature 107,123,176 
m 103-04, 106, 113, 124-25, 157; 

Kfatriya 49 
Jaxartes 55 
Jayake^in I, king 77 
Jaya-raahadevI, queen 250 
Jayaplt^a, king 258 
Jayasiifaha, king of Andhra 203 
Jayasiifana Siddharaja, king of 
Gujarat 87,96 
jayaskandhSvdra 21,23 
Jayavarman, king 251 
jewel, auspicious 61 
jhaU pungent 190a 
jhalika, same as Sda 190 
Jhalla, people 49 and n, 102,157 
Jhang District I95n 
Jhelum, river 64n 
jlrif-oddhara 148 
Jivaloka-mahadevi, queen 251 
Jlv&nanda 194q 
Jlvika, same as Ajivika 149 
JfiEtfka, clan 99 
Jodhpur Division 143-44 
Jo$i, family name 167 
Judge 160 


judicial officers 96 
Julien, Stanislas 217 
Jumna 29 

Junagadh, Junagarh 86, 144; inscrip¬ 
tion of 150 A.D. 65,67n, 212n 
jataka, style of hair dressing 50n 
Jyauti$ika 169 

Jye$(ha-Kayastha. same as Pra- 
thama-Kayastha 161 
Jyes^havira 208 
iyochna 190 
Jyotirvid 222,226 
Jyoti^a 166 
Jyotisika 163 
/yoti^in, family name 167 

K 

Ka +a ■\-aya -^-stha 162 
Kabul 65, 68 
Kaccha 23, 25 
Kacchella king 74 
kada, mud 190 

Kadamba dynasty 28,57, 77n, 135; 

Early 145;^ Eastern 135n 
Kadamba tree 261 
Kadi grant 94n 
KahnaiyE, artisan 94 
Kailan (Kailain) plate 23 
Kaira District 96 

Kaivarta (Kaivartta), community 
108, ll2n. 115n, 118 andn, 130 
and n, 137 
KajaAgala 9 
kaka-pakfa 55n 
KSkatiya dynasty 182-83 
Kakavarpa, kiqg 67n 
Kakini, coin 197 and n, 198,201 
Kakka 1, king 76 
Kakkaraja, same as Kakka 1 76 
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Kalacuri—dynasty 137, 170, 254; 
era 74,172 

Kalas inscription of 930 A.D. 83 
Katana, king 259 
Kalaia, surname 240 
kalaieya 198,201 
Kalasigama, place 68 
Kalhaoa47,231,243,245 
Kali age 115n. 149,153 
kHli, ink 190 

Katidas, personal name 190 
Kalidasa, 2n, 6n, 50, 71, 128, 216, 
255.259-60 

Kalinath, personal name 190 
Kalinga—country 3, 7n, 26, 135; 
people 7n 

Kalinganagara, city 202-03 
Kalispar^a 44 
Kallata 257 
Kalmuk, tribe 192 
kalo-phalt same as jam 191 
Kalsi version of RE Xlll 65 
Katyina, place 142,259 
Kamalanayana^arman, astronomer 
219, 222, 226-27 
Kamalapuram, place 82 
Karaal^yudha, poet 154n 
Kamalila, poetess 260 
KSmandaklyanitisara 169 
Kamrflp, same as Kamarupa 171 
KamarQpa 26,138 
K&ma-^istra 264 
KSmasutra 251 

Kamboja—people 41, 42 and n, 43 
and n, 44 and o, 46,48 and n, 50, 
51,65,69,70n, 72, 101, 125n, 126, 
132; king 70 
Kambu 11 
Kambuja 11 
KSme^var^, king 221 


Kamptee, place 51 
KSi^aduka, village 78, 80 82 
Kanakavalli, poetess 260 
Kanarese language 121 
Kanauj 73, 141, 143, 147, 153, 154 
and n, 255-56 
Kaficanapura 21 
KaSci, city 194,202,261-62 
Kandahar 64n, 65 
Kandarapura 46n 

Kane, P. V. I07n, lUn, I58n, 161a, 
169,2l5n, 249n 
Kanhuradcva, oflScial 137 
kanjika, sour gruel P8,2ol 
Kankapapura, place 245 
Kannada 29; country 117, 135, 142, 
146; inscriptions 80; language 37, 
137; origin 105n; people 135,141, 
143-44, 146; Kannada-speaking 
area 255 

Kanyakubja 12,26, 29 and n, 149-50, 
152; Brahmapa 79; deia 149 
Kapade dewd kali, same as nil 190 
kapilika, kapllika, kipilika 184-86 
Kapiia, river 7n 

kapola-pQ^ala, kapola-pd^ana 2i6 
kara 22, 149a 
Karachi 32 
karaka, vessel 199 

Karapa—community 120n, 131 and 
n, 132n, 158n, 159; tribe 49 and 
n, 157-58; scribe or tribe 102; 
Karapa-Kiyastha I3ln, 158 
Karapika-'Commuaity 13]n; offi¬ 
cial title 158; Karaoika-Brah- 
^ mana 158 
Karadja 21n 

KdrSvara, community 130 
KdrSvarl 133 

KSrdamaka-Saka rulers 62 
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Kargudari inscription 28 
KaridSs, same as Harid&s 189 
K^rkun, official designation 160a 
KarmadevT, queen 248 
Karmakira, caste 163n 
Karmalocana 188 
Karpa, prince 248 
Karnasuvarna 9-10 
Karpata—country 26,29, 135, 137- 
43, 159,255; people 29, 30n, 118n, 
119 and n, 128, 135, 136, 138, 
140, 142, 144-46, 159; Karpata- 
K?atriya 139; Karpa^a-Kjatriya- 
kulall? 

KarpStaka—country 135-36, 137 
and n, 138, 141-42, 144-45, 238; 
dynasty 221 
Karp^ti poetess 255 
Kartantika 163, 169, 194-95 
Karpuramanjari 154,254 and n, 256- 
57 

Karttika—god 191; month 191 and 
n; personal name 191 
Karttikeya, god 191 and n 
Karu§a, people 126,133 
Ka^ai, river 7n 

Ka§cid=d vifad-kha(lga-hrt-ottamd’ 
ngah, etc. l80 
Kase Sarvappa 46n 
Kashmir 102, 107, 153, 231, 243-44; 
246,256-58; Northern 102; king 
of 47. 231, 243; people of 244; 
poet 259; politics, part played 
by Pamaras in 231 
kasida 96 

Ka^Iputra Bhagabhadra, king 68 
Ka^yapa-gotra 120 
KaSyapi, KaSyapi-gaiga, river 148 
and Q, 151 

Kathiawar 86*90; South 87 


Katyayana 34,205 
kaul 94 
kauUnya Win 
Kaulisarpa 44 and n 
Kaup(|inyapura 34 
Kaunkapa 45 
Kauntala 45 

kaupina, waist*cloth 47 and n 
Kau^ika-gotra 120 
Kautil'iya-ArthaiSstra 169 
Kautilya il 
Kautuka, person 81-82 
kaveluka, kdveluka 93-94 
Kavera, country 61 
Kaveri, river 195 and n, 202 
Kavikapthahara, author 114 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya 255n 
Kavyadoria 202 

Kavyamimarhs& 251,254 and n, 256- 
57 

KavyalankSrasutravftti 258 
kaya 161 

Kayastha—community 19n, 29 and 
n, 108, 113 andn, 114-17^ i20a, 
13In, 158-60, 161 and n, 162 
and n; official title 158-59. 
160andn; meaning of 161 and 
n, 162 and n 
Kayasthasabha i62q 
Kedarnath, personal name 190 
Keith 38n, 69a, 202 and n 
Kena Upani§ad 38 
Kerala—country 26,71n, 72; people 
35,44 and n; women 72 
Kevat caste 222 
Kh&dira Gfhyasutra 36 
Kbakka, people 102 < 

Khalimpur plate of OharmapUa 
136o 

Khambayat, city 96-97 
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Khao&, astrologer 264 
khanaa, same as k§attada, astrolo< 
ger 264 

Khanapur, place 164 q 
K haravela 7d 

Kbasa, people 43 and n, 45> 49 and 
1 ), 102. 126, 131,132 andn, 136, 
157,246 

Khatamar&tri 93 
Khatiba, same as Khatlb 9S 
Khatib 95*96 
Khatlb ‘Ali 96-97 
KhauySla-mQlagrSma 223,227-28 
khSvas, attendant 222 
khic, same as kadS 190 
Khifijali-mapt^ala 240 
Khshdyathiya, king 162n 
khuddaka-kukkupyS 184,186 
Khutba 96 

KbojS, same as Khwajah 90; Kboja 
Nau AbQ Br^hima 90 

Khorasan 42n 
Khotan 8 

Khotanese, people 51 
Khwajah 90 
Kielhorn 219 
KObapadeva, person 94 
kirhiSruka 197 
kipilika 184-86 

KirSta, people 49 and n, 51 and n, 
69,72, 102, 132 

Kirghiz—tribe 192; anecdote 193 
khadira, Xrw 197 
Ki^kindhaka 45 
klvelu 94 

Kleophia, same ai Krpi 247 
Koch, tribe 105 q, 156 
Koh-i-Mor, river 64 
Koilakb, village 219,222 


Kolagallu inscription 16-17,18 and 
n 

Kolafica, Kolaffca 12,15,20,22-23, 
25 and n, 26-27 
Kolimabara-vi^aya 78 
Komaro 38 

Kohga Vellaia, commonity 110 
Kohgoda-map^ala 242 
Konkan 85; North 71,79-80,85 
Koppam, battle of 181 
Kosala 20 
Kosam 186 

kofthl, horoscope 164n 
Kotfadevi, queen 246 
Kotivarja-vi^aya 17 
Krishna, river 249 
Krishna-Guntur region 212 
Krishna Shastri 194n 
Krodaiica, Krodaiici. Krodanja, 
Krodafiji 20,21 and n, 23,25 and a 
Ki'pSrama-Jha, person 226-28 
Krpi, same as Kleopbes 247 
Krpsarhgraha 224 
Kr§pa, Yadava hero 46, 253 
Kr$9a, river 36,123 
Kr$na I, king 76 and n 
Krwa U. king 76-77,84-85 
Kf^na III, king 141 
Krsnacandra, person 164n 
Krsparilja, king 76-77 
Kr 9 pa-Vi$pu 76n 
K$abar&ta-Saka family 62 
ksanada.seme as khaifaa ikhand) 
264 

K^apa^a, monastic order 149-50 
Kiatra-Viiossstulyo Vaidyafyt etc, 
'115n 

Kgatriya-^community 41, 42p, 43a, 
44 and n, 4849, 66n, 101-02, 103 
and n, 105 d, 115 and n, 116 and 
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n, 117 and n, 124a, 12S<26, 129 q, 
131 and n, 132n, 139, 157; apos¬ 
tate 102, 103n, 106-07, 157; de¬ 
graded 66, 132, 233; Low 131; 
}3ti 49 and n, 102, 157; varita 102- 
03.124 

K^atriyS, 126o, 129 and n, 131 and 
n, 132-33 

K^attr, people 131o, 133 
Kaemagupta, king 243*44 
K^irasv&min 158 

KfitidharatanayS’datta-pancangul’ 
anka 176 

K^udraka tribe 107 
kfudraka-kukkuiikd 184 
k}udra‘pipilika 185 
Kubera-nagS, queen 2o9 
Kudatini inscription 16-17, 18 and 
n,20 
Kuja 227 

Kukkutaka, community 133 
kukkupkd, kukkupyd 184, 186 
KuknQr-30 145 
kula 114n, 117 and n 
Kulaji 26 
kula-lak^ana 117n 

KulapoHjI, Kulapahjika 14-16,26*29, 
113,115n 117n,223 

Kulapafijfkak&ra 13,114-16 
Kulattha, people 70 
Kulika, people 136 
Kullna 12,16.21,27,29 and n, 113n, 
117 p, 120 

Kulinisml3, 15,25, 27,29, 116 and 
D, 117,140 

KullGka 17.130n, 132a 
KuiottuGga III 28 
Kulti, place 164n 
Kumftra 38 


Kum&radevi, G&hadav&lsr queent 
137n 

KumUradevi, Licchavi princess 100 
Kumtragupta I, king 236 
Kumkrapila, king of Brabm&varta 
150-53 

Kumdrasambhava 180 
kum5ri-sShasa-dofa 81 
Kumaun I36n 

Kumaun-Garhwal region 230 
Kumbbipkla, same as KumkrapSla 
150 

KupdioA* capital city 34 
Kuntala, country 28.57 
kuntala, style of bair-dressing 50n 
Kurkibar image inscription of 
VigrahapGla 24 
Kurnool District 236 
Kuru clan 42n, 99 
Kuruksetra battle 70 
ku^a grass 214 

Ku$3pa—tribe 162a; age 5,57; coin-^ 
age 4-5; dynasty 4-5, 38, 61,670. 
109; empire 62 
Ku^astbala 29a 
Kuiastbali 29n 
Ku jinGri, place 102 
K.usumaharaC”bbara) 1, same as 
SubhUkara 111238*39 
Kusumapura, city, same as PS^li- 
putra near Patna 220,226-27 
Ku^akp, official designation 158 
Kutcb 208 
kutiana 216 
ku^umbin 127 

L 

Ladi, same as RHal B&i 247 
Lady Elders, Songs of 252 
Lagbu-HSrita 204 
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Lakhmadia, RHi 170-71 
Lakhnauti, city 171 
LaksatfSvall 26n 

Lak^mi^ap&la RS^trakuj^a king 143 
Lak^ma^ascDa, king 139,155, 170-71, 
225n; his era 219,224-25,227 
Laksmanavatl, capital city 155 
Lak§ml, personal name 189 
Lak^yalak^ya 86 

Lalitaditya Muktapida, king 47,153 
Lalitahara (*bhara) I, same as 
dantikara 1 238 
Lalitahgl, poetess 260 
Lalia, person 138 

4and gift 22-24, 78, 81,91-92, 94, 135, 
235, 240-42 
landlord 245 
Lahgala, territory 230 
languages, regional 163 
La-saih, era 226-27 
lata—country 112n, 255; people 
136 

L5ti, poetess 256 
Laukika era 244 
Laurus Caasia 198 
Lavapa 201 
Lavapasiihha 94 

Lavanabhara, same as Santikara II 
239 

Lavanabhara, same as Sintikara III 
243 

Law, B C. 178n 
leather worker 129n, 130n 
^lefthand* community 115n 
Lekhaka 159-60 

Lekhapaddhati 86,89 and n, 90 and 
'R, 92 and n, 94 
letter-carrier 246 
L6vi, S. 99 

Liccbavi, people 49, 98-03, 157; 


Licchavi-dauhitra lOOo ; Licch- 
avayah 100 

Licchivi, same a» Liccbavi 98,131 
Llldvatl 263 
lime-burners 95 

‘lion-king of the forest of R3(^ha* 8 
Lodhravali family 120 
Loha, same as Loka 192n 
loha, iron 192 and n 
LohEpur 5 

Lohara, dynasty 243, 246 
Loh-asanJ ca Sandilyah, etc. 17n 
loh-asanin 16 
Lohasura, demon 148 
Loka, personal name 192n 
Loknatb, personal name 192 and n 
Lopabbara, same as Santikara II 
239 

London 51 
Lord Mayor 89 
Lota, female oflicial 250 
Lowie, R. H. 193n 
low-born 49; castes 132n 
LUders S7n, 58o, 67n 
Ludwig 69n 

lunar race 45-46, 137, 139 
LQpasiba, same as Lava^asiihha 94 
Lydia, territory 63 

M 

Macdonell 69a 

Macedon, kingdom 107,232,247 
Madana, person 208 
Madanapila, Pila king 136,139 
MadanapEla, Ra$traktita king 143 
maddar\ 184-85 
Madgu, community 133a 
Midhava, same as MahEdeva 182- 
83 
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MSdhavavarman, prince 46n 
madhu, honey 190i 192 
Madhubani 219, 222 
MadhQka, community 133a 
Madbumada 77n 

Madbumati, same as Mul^ammad 
77-78 

Madhumati-Sugalipa 77-78,84 
MadburE 34 

Madhur&ngi, poetess 260 
Madhuripu, same as Kr^pa-Vi^pu 
76n 

MadhusQdan, personal name 190, 
192 

Madhuvasa, locality 147 
Madbyade^a 20,261 
Madhya Pradesh 137, 143-44, 188n, 
215 

Madhyamayyayoga 188n 
Madina, same as Medina 95 
Madras 45,121,211; Museum 210; 
Museum grant of Marafija- 
daiyan 118n 
Madura 34 

Magadha 99-100,208; country 1-3, 
6, 8-9, 26, 155; people 2, 132; 
empire 128 
M ^gadha, people 126 
magistrate 160; of the town 88 
MahSbhSrata In, 41,45, 46o, 64,69- 
70, 107, 126n, 160, 173 and n, 
185-86, 209; Tirtha-ydtrd sec¬ 
tion of the Vana-parvan ol 3n 
Mahdbhdfya 11-12, 48,65-66, 101, 
106, I22n, 134n. 157, 233 
mahQdQna, ceremony 151 
MahSdaijdonSyakat official desig¬ 
nation 62 

Mahtdeva, KRkatiya king 182-83 
Mahadevi 207, 238-39, 241-43. 250- 


51, 253; Gautami Balairi»207 
Mah&japa, same as Mah&japap5lJ 
91-92 

MShajapapali, place 91 
Mahdkiatrapa 62 
Mahalingam, T. V. I66n 
Mahalloka 91 

Maharh, abbreviation of designa¬ 
tion 89 

MohSntahopadhySyd Bbarata Ma- 
llika 113 

Mahamat}4dlddhipaii Maigala- 
kala^a 240 

MahQmdifdalika, official designa¬ 
tion 137 

Mahdmatya, official designation 88 
Mahammada, prophet 87 
Mahammada-saha, same as Mul?a- 
mmad ShEh 225 

Mabana, same as Mathana 136 
Mahatjaloka 91-92 
Mahanirvana Tantra 204 
Mahantaka 89 
Mah5par?ad 75 

Mahapratihara, official designation 
137 

Maharaja, royal title 9, 59-60, 62. 

68, 220-21,226-27,235 
Maharajadhiraja, royal title 21,78, 
81.88,221.225,242 
Maharaja^Srlirimat, title 220 
Maharashtra 75, 235,250,253, 263 
Maharartras. three in number 144 
Mahasahasika 159 
Maha^ivagupta Yayati I. same as 
Svabhavatu6ga 240 
Mahasthan, place 4, 12ln; inscrip¬ 
tion from 9 

Mahasuratra^a, title 226-27; Srl-irl- 
ari-ir!-Multammad Shah 220. 
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MahUvhthsa 8n, 68 
Mahfivira 7,98 

Mahondrapila I, PratibSra king 2S4 
Mahe^a Jhakura 220n. 221 
Mahiman, courtier 244 
Mahipala I. Pratihara king 254 
Mabi^a—country 106, 118; people 
14 and n 

Mabi^ika. people 44,131 
Mahi^matl, city 118 
Mabi 9 ya, people 106, 108, 113,118, 
131n; community llSn. 118 q 
Mahopadhydya 222, 227-28 
Mahitalasarasvatl, poetess 256 
Maikal range 108 
Main, same as Rani Bat 247 
Maithil 27-28, 221; Brahmana 15, 
20, 27, 79. 2l9; Ga^gauli-mOla* 
grama 12,15; poet 221; Vacas- 
pati Mi4ra 15 

Maitbili—language 219,224; script 
219 

Maitra, community 133 
Maitraka, dynasty 203 
MaitrSyanhiSkhS 78 
Maitrdyaifi SarhhitS 38 
Maitreya, community 133 
Maitreyaka, community I33n 
Majjhimanikdya 48,65, 125n 
majority, age of 234 
Majumdar, R. C. lln, 12n. 24n, 
36o, 37n* 38n, 46n, 74n, 108n, 
114n, 120,123n, 137n, 171, 219n, 
233n.235n 

Makha, same as Mecca 95 
Malabar 109,111-12,264; coast 35 
M&ladeva, ofBcial 88-89 
Malakand Pass 247 
Malalasekcra 8a, 34n. 65n, 66 
M&lati plant 261 


Maiava, country 26; kingdom 230; 

tribe 107,1^9. 128,136 
Malayajam—language 109; system 
of astronomy 172a; Malay&|am- 
speaking areas 108, 119 
Malda District 155 
Maler, people 35 
Mai, low-caste people 110 
Malbapa, person 138 
Ma’lima 93 
Malkhed, place 84 
Malla—dynasty 140; .people 49 and 
n. 102, 126,131, 157 
Malladeva, king 140 
Mallampalli, Som^ekhara Barma 
223 

Mallikarjuna, same as Siva 226 
MallinStba 216 q 

Malwa I12n, 141-42, 143q, 145, 233, 
249,256.260; East 52,57, 61-62; 
West 112n, 176 
MamI, queen 149 
Mamma, female official 250 
Manadeva, king 100 
Manabali plate of Madanapila 136 
M^napura, place 142, 143a 
maifda 197, 201 

man^a/a. territorial division 77-78, 
85,237, 24042 
Mandalay, locality 51 
Mapc^alika, merchant community 
151 

MSp^aliya, same as M&p<jallka 152 
Maptjana-mi^ra, philosopher 27, 
264 

Mandasor inscription 58,112a, 176 

Mahgalakalada, feudatory chief 
24041 

Ma’Agala-kdvya 176 
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MaAgal-Slepana 175 
Ma^lgalarEja, same as MaAgala- 
kala^a 240 

M^QiklSK personal name 190 
Manjira, river 121 
mSri’kacu, arum 190 
Mankir, same as MSayakhe^a or 
Maikhed 84 

Maaohara Mistrl, person 163n, 
164n 

Manohardi 5 

Mansehra veision of XlII 65 
mantrin 22 

Manu, law-giver 49, 66n, 105n, 102, 
105-08, 157 and n. 204, 206, 249 
Manusmrti 17, 48, 65, 101-02, 106, 
108-09, 115n, 124-27, 132n, 156- 
57. 206 and n, 209, 233 
MSnyakbe^a, same as Mankir and 
Maikbed 84,141-42 

mSnyam, fee 167o 
Maradjadaiyan, king 118n 
Mara^lu—family names 223; langu¬ 
age 94, 142, 146 

MSrgava, same as Kaivartta 130 
M&rkat}deya Purdt}a 108, 126n 
marriage 209; cross-cousin form 
of 112; custom of 200, 204-06, 
208; different forms of 205-06, 
208; pre-puberty form of 200n; 
Hindu system of 204 

MSrulS, poetess 257-58 
mSsa, same as mafo 256 
mS^a, same as mSsa 256 
Massaga, city 247 

MKsavSdi'l^ 

jttasiid 92 
mason 115n 
Masuma, person 94 
ma^acl 37 


match-makers by profession ll6 
matha 245 

Mathana, same as Mahana 136-37 
MEthariputra Virapurueadatta, 
king 207 

mathematician 263 
ma^hikd 1%-19, 81-82 
Mathur 48n 

Mathura 34.38,69; inscriptions of 
the daka-Kustpa age from 58; 
inscription of Huvi^ka 58 and n 
Matsya Purdna 46n, 106n 
Mdtulasya sutdfl=c=>‘aiva, etc. 206 
Maudgalya-gotra 120 
Mauhurtika 163,169 
Maukbari dynasty 47-48, 178, 183, 
230-31 

Mauls, place 164n 
Maurya—clan 103; dynasty 2,9,33, 
64,74,122 and n, 184, 186; em¬ 
pire 35, 48 

Mayidavolu plates of Sivaskaoda- 
varman 123 

Mayor 89 

Mayurabha^^a 262n 
MayQravarman, mythical king 28 
Mayurbhanj 240 
McCrindle 122n 
Mecca, place of pilgrimage 95 
Meda, people 126-28, 133 and n 
Mede, people 69n 

MedbStitbi 125n, 126n, 129o, 130n, 
134n 

medicine, science of 108n; manu¬ 
facture of 114n; medicine men 
108 

medieval kings 220 
Medina, holy place 95 
Medinipur (Midnapore). locality 
164n 
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Mediterranean area 32 
megalithic—civilisation 31-32, 35; 

tombs 31-32, 35 
Megastheoes 34 
Meghaduta 150n 

Mehi-Brihinapa, community 149 
Mehi-va^ava, community 149 
Mehsana District 88 
Mekala country 108 
Melanesian groups 187 
Menander, Indo-Greek king 68, 
233 

menhirs 32 

mercantile community SOn, 89-90, 
194, 196, 198, 199-200 
merchants 70, 74, 151-52, 160 
'Messenger of God’ 87n 
metronymic 207-08 

Mevada, kingdom 248 
mi4ice 37 
middle class 194 
Midland country 262 

Midnapore (Midnapur) District 5, 
7o,237,241 
midwives 109, 111 
Mihira, astronomer 264 
mljigiti 92 

Milinda, same as Menander 68 and 
n, 233 

MilindapaHha 68 

Milindra, same as Menander 233 
military class 103 
mimdrhsS 22 
MinhSjuddin, author 170 

minister 23, 77. 106 160; chief 
minister 88; great minister 88; 
prime minister 118 d; for war 
and peace 81; Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary 60 


minors, accession to throne of 234 

Mirzapur Di^Uict 148n 
Mishra 48 q 
M ishra, J. K. 15n 
Misra, B. 238a, 242n, 243n 
Mitdk^ard 159 

Mithiia 1, 13, 15, 27 and n, 140-41, 
159, 220-22, 226-27,264; kingdom 
221-22; almanacs of 219 
Mitra 29n 

Mitra, Sudhir Kumar 177 
Mleccha—language 125; people 46, 
and n, 63,70, 106 

Modh, clan l48o; Bania, com¬ 
munity 148a; Brahmatia, com¬ 
munity 148a 

Mo^ha-Brahmatiia, Modha-vadava, 
community 150 
Modhera, place 148n 
Modi, J. J. 79-80 
Medina 93 
Modobae 122n 
Moharpur, place 148n. 153 
Mohenjo-daro 40 

Moherakapura, place 147, 148 and 
n. 149-50 

Monghyr—clay-state and brass plate. 

165; plate of Devap^la 136 
Mongolian 101 
Mongoloid race 103n 
Monier-Williams S5a, 74a 
Montana, place 193 
Mookerji, R. K. 253n 
Moon, families sprung from 261 
Moraes 77n 
Morik&, poetess 257-58 
Mo^araka, locality 147 
Mother-goddess 37,78 
Mousikanos, king 108n 
Mrcchakafika 50a 
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Mfga^ikh&vana-stQpa 9 
MrgasthSpana-stQpa 9 
Mftapa, same as MGtiba 122o 
Mu*allim 93 
Mu'azzia 93 

Mucipa, mistake for Mutiba 122 
and n 

Mudivemu, place 46o 

Mughul (Mughal) clan 220, 224- 
25 

Mu^jiammad. Prophet 87 and n 
Mu(^tnmad ‘Awfi 96 
Muhammadan—assembly of 91> 95; 
community 87, 91, 95-97, 189, 
193,221; congregation of 91, 95; 
God 87; titles and their Sans- 
kritised form 220 

Muhammada-saba, same as 
Muhammad Shah 720 

Muhammad Bakhtiyar, general 
170-71 

Muhammad Gburi, same as Mui- 
zuddin Muhammad bin S3m 248 

Muhammad ibn Qasim, general 247 
Muhammad ShGh 220, 227 
Muizuddin Muhammad bin S&m. 
same as Muhammad GhQri 248 

mukta, style of hair dressing 50n 
Mukula 257 

mula-grama 27,223,228 
Murdhabhi^ikta 129a ‘ 

Murshida bad—city 10; District 4 
musala, pestle 197 
Musalman’—community 29,87o, 95- 
96, 139, 171, 193; Arab 84-85; 
congregation of 95; governors 
84 

Muslim—community 84, 95, 170, 
174; chrooiclera 96; calendar 87; 


empire 140; festival 93; rulera 
29,63,8^; sailors 87 
musician, profession of 109 
Mutiba, people 2n, 36, 122 and n 
Muvipa, same as MOtiba 122n 
Muzaffarpur District 98 
Mysore 16, 33, 35, 118 

N 

NGbbaga 98 
Nadiya, place 171 

N5ga—dynasty 209, 238; people 
144; origin 137-38 
NGgabbata II, king 141 
nagara 80n 
Nagara-^re^^hin 160 
Nagardhan, place 235 
NGgari, script 163 n 
NEgGrjuna 211 

NSgSrjunikopda-inscriptions 10,^ 
212 and n; valley 127 

Nagarsefb 89 
Nigodbhava family 238 
Nagpur 236 

NahapGna, MahSk^atrapa 62 
Nahrwala, place 96 
Nai-Brahmapa, community 115 
Naimittika, 163 
naivedya 78 
nakh-otkar§ai}a 216 
NakhG, same as NakhudG 90, 92; 
Noradina Piroja 90 

Nakbuda 90-92,95 
Nakhuda-navika, congregation of 
95 

NSkhuyU-norika, mistake for 
NSkhudS-nSvika 95 

Nalanda plate of DbarmepaU 135* 
nan 197 
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Nanali^^hdra. community 115 and n 
Nambudri BrSbmaua 264 
Namo'br&hmaoa, community 115 
NSnasiihha, chieftain 91 
Nanda, dynasty 2,7n, 33,128 
'Nandardhan, place 235 
Mandigupta, king 245 
Nandlvardbana, place 235 
Nanduru, village 210; inscription 
from 212 

Nanna, person 240 
Nannappa, RS^l^rakOta chief 143n 
Nanne^vara, god 240-41 
N&nyadeva, king 140 
’Napita, community 115 
NErada, minister 106 
Narapath title 220,226 
Narasiihha, 22 
Narasidiha, king 140 
Narasiihhavarman II, king 74n 
NaravEhana, minister 244-45 
Naravarman, king 58 
nara-vydghra 89n 
Narayapa, person 119 
Nirayapa-bhatta, person 78 
Narendradhavala, king 210 
Narmada, river 118 
Nayar, community 111 
;Nasik—rock‘Cut caves at 250; cave 
inscriptions of Gautamiputra 
Satakarpi 249-50; inscription of 
Vasi^^hlputra Pulumavi 70 

Na^ivan 111 

'Nata, actor or tribe 102; tribe 49 
and n; professional caste 126, 
131 

Nau 90,95; PIroja90 
J^au-jana 87,90 

Nauiagarh image inscription of 
Vigrahapaia 24 


Nausari 112n; plates of Indra 111 
82; plates of Kalacuri year 490, 
74 

Nauvittaka 90,93,95 
Navadvipa, place 164; PaHJikS of 
164n 

Navaghane^varadeva, god 93 
nava-nidhUna 91 
Navasarika, place 74 
Nayapaia king 21,119 
Neolithic Age 31 

Nepal (Nepaia), country 11, 61, 99- 
100,140 

Nepalese—era 99; Licchavis 99; 
Tarai 221 

Neo-Indo-Aryan languages 39 
Nettabbabjal Kalyapakala^a, king 
240,250 

Nettabhafija II Kalygpakalafa, 
king 250 

Nettabhafija III Tribhuvanakala^a, 
king 250-51 
NibandhakSra 206 
Nicaea, city 64n 

Nicchivi, same as Licchavi, 49 and 
n,98 

nidhSna 8l 
nigama-ddna 94 
Nil^jankamalla, title 88 
nija-bhuja-vtryam ^SsthSya iurSn 

=AdiSUro fayati 27 
nil, blue dye 120 

Nilakanta Sastri, K. A. 29n, 83, 
115o, 181n, 211-12 
NBrnadhav, personal name 190 
Nllmapi, personal name 190 
Nimaicand, personal name 191 
nim-gdch 191 
Nirmaiya, person 24 
Nitupama-Vallabha, king 83 
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Nityavar§a Nirupaina> 

Vallabha, king 83 
Nizam, dominions of 121 
Nizamabad District 34 
/loa, same as lohS 192n 
No^hali District 34 
Nonaryan 2, 8, 35-36, 38-39, 45- 
46, 48, 51n, 101-02, 103 

and n. 104-106, 122, 124n, 
125, 156, 188; serai-Aiyan- 
ised 48 ; culture 37 
Non-Brahmapa 101, 112 ; commu¬ 
nities, 19n 
Non-Muslim 97 

Noradina Piroja, same as Nuru- 
ddln FTruz 90 
North India 141 

Northern 36n, 202n; records 56; 
scripts 57 

North-West Frontier Province 51, 

247 

Northern Black Polished 
Pottery 5 

nrtya-f^ta-nak^atra-jnana 131n 
nuns, Buddhist 252 
Nuniddin FTruz, same as Noradina 
Piroja 90-91, 95 
Nu-wang, tribe 230 
Nyayakanika 15, 27 
NySyakandatl 14, 26n 
Nyavasuci 15, 27 and n 
^Nysa 64 

O 

Odra, people 126, 132 
oil-dealer 96 
oil-maker 96 

oil-men, congregation of 95 
cal-mill, 94 

Ojha, G. H. 57n, 212 and n 
clai 38 

Oman, Gulf of 90 


Ommo, goddess 38 
Orissa 3, 7n, 26, 101, 120, 142, 
143n, 144, 149n, 16»n, 237. 

239 , inscripUons of 15, 158x1 
Oriya—BrSmaijas 157 ; letters 

163n ; astronomical system 
172n 

Ormuz, island 90 
Oxus, river 55, 216 and n 

P 

paccari 184, 186 
Padfield 165 
Padat34itoka-bhdiict 72 
paddy grain, preparing rice from 
197, 200 

Padmanabha, astronomer 170 
Paharpur 5 

Pahlava, people 41, 42 and n, 43 
and n, 44 and n, 46, 49 and 
n, 50, 70 and n, 72n, 126, 132 
Pahuniyojana 17-18, 20 
Paiiaca form of marriage 206, 208 
Paithan 253 
P3iyalacchi 154 

Pakistan, East 1, 4, 12, 18, 177, 
188-89, 217; W’est 10, 32-33, 
38, 51 

pala, weight 94 
p3la 23 

Pala—dynasty 13 and n, 14n, 15, 
19n, 21, 23, 27, 29, 112n, 
119, 120n, 127-28, 135-36, 138- 
40, 159; family name 113n, 
114n; grants 22; insaiptions 
154; period 118-19 
Palace-guards, chief of 250 
Palasa tree 214 
Palhava 101 
Pali, place 144 

Pali—language 36, 98, 184-85 ; li¬ 
terature 65, 98, 107 
Palida, same as Pulinda 122 


20 
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Palitana, place 154 
Palla>iika 93-94 

Pallava, dynasty 28, 74n, 123, 145- 
46, 235; Early 245; inscrip¬ 
tions 28, 145-46; Pallava- 

grantha alphabet 145 
Palugideva 91 and n 
pfSin, betel leaf 191 
Panaullah, personal name 191 
Paflca-gaui,la 85 

Paftca-Gau^JIya MahSparsad 75, 79 
Paficakula 88-89, 90 and n 
PancaJa, country 154 
Paficali style 255, 260 
Paficanana Mistrl, person 163n 
Pancanga, almanac 163, 166, 167n; 

Brahmana 165 
Paficangj, priest 167n 
paflcSngula 114-16 
pailc-angulika 176 
Pancarakfa 24 

paflca-vanno, panca-varna 80 
Pancayat 88, 160 
Panchamukhi, R. S. 82-83 
Panijava family 229 
Pandits 164n 

Pandita idaughtjer, ritual to have 
251 

Pan^u. people 34 
Pan^udasa, chieftain 14, 26n 
Paijclu-Sopaka, community 134 
Panduvaiti!?!, dynasty 57 
Pan(?ya—country 72 ; clan 34-35. 
112, 118n 

PSffi-^ahanikS, etc. 204 
Panikkai, title of Travancore 
barbers 111 

Papini 10-12, 34, 37, 48n, 64-65, 
157 

pSnja 174 

Panjab (Punjab) 153, 158, Eastern 
150n 

PaffiT, almanac 163 


Panjikii^ almanac 163, 164n 
Pailjikdraka 158 
Panjim plates of Kadamba 
Jayakesiq, I 77n 
Panna 5 

Panuiigal-500 145 

Para, same as Purohita 89, 93-94 
Parabala, chieftain 136 
Parada, people 41, 42 and n, 43 
and n, 44 and n, 46, 49 and 
n, 50, 70n, 101, 132 
Paraiyan, low caste 110 
Parali Dnsa 222, 226-28 
Paramahhaftaraka, royal title 21, 
81. 88, 220, 227 

Paramahhatfaraka Mahdrajadhi- 
rSja ParameSvara, royal title 
78 

Paramabhatfdraka-Paramcivara- 
Maharnjddhiraja, title 225 
ParamabhaUdrak - livapati-Gaja- 
pati - Narapati - rajatrayddhi- 
pati, title 220 

Paramabhattdrak -dhapati - gaja- 
pati-narapati - rdja - trayddhi- 
pati-mahdsuratrdna, title 226 
Paramabhat(drak - etyddi-rdjdvall- 
purraka 224 

Paramabhattdrak - etyddi-rajdvaU- 
purvavat 225 

Paramabhattdrikn Mahdrdjddhi- 
rdja-Parame^van, title of 
queens 242 

Pararoara, dynasty 142, 145, 256 
Paramasaugata, epithet 21 
Paramehara^ royal title 21, 78, 81, 
88, 225 

Paramafvara - ParamabhcMdrnka- 
Mahdr&jddhirSfa, rolyal title 
21, 81, 88 

Parameivarl, title of queens 242 
Par&saramSdhava 206 
ParSiariputra SarvatSta, king 207 
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Para^ava, people 72, 126, 129-30, 
132d 

Paraslka, people 42n, 50, 70-71, 72 
and )], 73 

Para-Virabhadra, daiva teacher 89 

Pargiter 12, 42n, 106n 

Par/, abbreviation of designation 89 

parijana 199 

parikara, levy 80 

Parikha 89 

Parlk^a 89 

Parik$aka 89 

Parnotsa, sam,o as Pun«A 244, 246 
Parsi, Farsee—colony 80; commu¬ 
nity 96-97 
Par^u 69n, 80 
Parvati 75, 78 and n, 176 
Parthia, country 42n 
Parthian, people 42, 109; 

domiciles 101 
pasanijla 150 
Pa^catya, people 50, 72n 
Pa^chimbhag c.p. inscription of 
Sricandra 217 

PS^upata—doctrine 89; ascetics 241 
pHtaka, administrative division 237 
Patala, nobleman 244 
patala 199 

PStaliputra, city 2, 20n, 33, 220 
Pat^liputtiram 20n 
Palan, same as Anahilapattana 88, 
248 

patana 216 

Patafiiali 11. 48, 65, 102, 106, 124 
pat-beca h&f 190 
Pathaii, place 143 
Patna 2, 20n, 33, 220, 227 
Patra 119 

patra 218n; Laurus Cassia 198 
patrabhaAga, patrabhahgl 218n 
patrtdekM 218n 
PStrapati 96 
patfa-bandh-otsava 82 


Pattanika, official ({esignatioQ 120n 
P&^w&rl, othcial designatien 160n 
Paudanya 34 

Pautidra, Pauin^raka, people 49 and 
n, 101, 126, 132. 
Paupdra-k^atriiya, community 115 
paura 80n 
Paurava 188n 

Pau^a, month 176; parvana, cake- 
festival 176 
pauftika, rite 150 
Pava, place 102 
Peninsular India 31 
Perambur 210 

periodical offering of fruits, etc. 80 
Periplus 2a 

Peritanakkiiran, hereditary chief of 
the Amba^tbas 110 
Persia 42, 63, 70-71, 74n, 232 
Persian—Old 63, 162n; army 70n; 
city 101; empire 67-68; Gulf 
63, 90; language 74n, 79, 96; 
lexicons 74n; people 50, 66, 67 
and n. 69 and n, 70 and n, 
73, 74n; name of TusSspha 67n; 
occupation of India 69; shore 
71; town 68; word 59 and n, 
69; Persian-Bengali documents 
of sale of one’s own self 221 

Peshkar, official designation 160 
Peshawar lO, 51 

Phagatnar-iyan, same as JagatnSra* 
yan 189 

Phakaraodaola-khana, same as 
Faqr-ud-Daulah Khan 220, 226- 
Phaksml, same as Lak^ml 189 
phal, same as ‘mango’ 190 
pftafaka 198 

PhaiguhastinI, poetess 258 
Phal^na, minister 244-45 
phalvSsyd. same as amdvdsyS 190 
phalvafi same as ambuvdci 190 
Phanadaha-maiagrSma 223, 227-28- 
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PhannahavEr 223 
Miaridas* same as Haridas 189 
Pharij^rsna, same as Harikr?na 189 
Phulbari 17 

physician, community 19n, 108, 

113, 159; same as Vaidya 19n; 
class 107, 118-19, 120 and n; 
court physician 120n; profess¬ 
ion of 109, 111 
Piiibhit District 137-38 
Pillai, Swamikannu 172n 
Pin-chin, queen 230 
piv4a 207 
pipilika 185-86 

Punja, same as Noradina Pfroja, 
person 90 

pi?t^'pancangula 174-75 

Plthi, locality 137 

Plantain 198 

Plataea, battle of 63 

Pliny, Classical writer 12In, 122n 

Pod, community 115 

poetesses 225-61 

Pokharni 6n 

Poona 235; c.p. grant of Prabha- 
vatigupta 235 

port-holes in stone-cists 31-32 
PosalT. place 23 
Potana 34 

Prabandkakofa 153-54 
Prabha^a^khoriia, section of the 
Skanda Purina 147 
Prabhavakacarita 154 
PrabhSvati-gupte, queen 208-09 
234-36 

Prabhudevi, poetess 255-56 
Prabhutavar^a, same as Govinda 
IV 82 

PrScya. people 2 and n 
prag-jyotis 1 
Pragyoti^a 1 , 20-21 
PraharSja, family name 167 
Prahara-iSia, same as Praharaja 167 


Piahasitaraja, mantrin 22, 23n 
Prahata, poetess 253 
prajd 159 

Prajapatya form of matrimony 205 
Prakrit—form l9 ; language 4, 6, 
58, 59 and n, 144, 184, 252, 
254 

Prakritised 64 
Pramila, queen 229 
Prannath, personal name 191 
PrapopakSri, Amba8|ha priest 111 
praiasti 19n 
Prasii 2 

Praina Upanifod 34 

prastha, measure 194 and n, 195-96 

prasuia 20 

Pratapasirfiha, Rana 55n 
Pratliama-Kayastha, same as Jyej- 
tha-Kaiyastha 160-61 
Prathama-Kulika 160 
Pratihara dynasty 141, 147, 254- 
55 

Pratihara-rak^, official designation 
250 

Pratima-nataka 176 
pratipaui 88, 90n 
Prati,?fhana, same as Paithan 253 
pratyaya, same as abhijfiam 152 
Pratyaya 91 and n, 92, 94 
praiyaya 22 
Prawjiha pratapa 88 
Pravadanti manifinah-^ Gangayas^ 
tv^aparath paraip prapya yoh 
man manavah, etc. 3n 
pravara 22 

Pravarasena II, king 234-35 

Preacher 95 

Pre-Aryan 40 

Pre-Buddhistic 34, 36-37 

Pre-Christian 38; epigrai^s 37 

Prc-Dravidian 105n 

Pre-Gupta coins 4 

Priest 89, 94; royal 169; profession 
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of 107, llO’lll; priestly class 
124a 

Priyolkar, A. K. 164 d 
P rofdiet Muhammad 87 
prostitute 199 
Pftha, queen 248 

Prthvi-mabadevi, same as Tribhu- 
vana-niahadevi II 239 
Prthvlpala, chief 246 
Prthvir5ja III, king 248 
Prthvlrairdso 105n, 248 
Prthvivarman, king 251 
pru^tii 211 
pru^fikd 211-12 

Ptolemy, geographer 2n, 7n, 108, 
121n 
pu 38 

public crier to prayers 93 
puia 38 

puja-rmhotsava 93 
Pukkasa, community 129n, 130, 
131n 

Pukkast 134 
Pulakeiiin II, king 144 
Pulake^in Avanijanasraya, viceroy 
74 

Pulinda, people 2n, 36 and n, 122 
and n 

Pulindanagara, city 122n, 123 
punarbhu 256 
Punch, locality 244 
Pundra—country 1, 3-4, 6, 9-11, 19 ; 

people 2 and n, 36, 121 
Pundranagara 4 

Puadraverdhana 9, 12131; bhukti 
17, 19-20 

Punjab (Panjab) 68, 107, 108, 124, 
233; East 55, 153, 233; South 
106-07; tien-itory 69; West 
195n; rivers 63 
pura 10 

Puifna^ coin 21 and o 

Purdrwi 41, 70, 98, 107, 114 and n^ 
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123, 126, 147, 148n, I49a, 
206 

Puran^ukdra 205 

Puranic—desCTiption 128; tradi¬ 

tion 45, 106 

Puri, place I68n; District 242 
Purigere-300 145 

PQraacandra, personal name 190 
purTka-kalaia 174-75 
Purohita 89, 94, 166, 167 and n, 
168-69 

Puru-clan 188n; prince 46 
PurQravas, son of Budha 75 
PQrva^aiirya, sect 127 
PQsal 223 
PQsal-kar 223 
Pu^karana 6n 
Puspadha, people 130 
Paprika 211-13 
Putrika 206 

Putrika pati-gotra, etc 206 
Puwaiya, official 78 

Q 

Qader 'Ali, personal name 190 
Qazi 84 

Queen's Edict 186 
Quran 93 

Qutbttddin, king 248 
R 

8 

Radha, country 6 and n, 7-8, 13 
and n, 139, 223; Dakripa (South) 
26n; people 7 

RadhS-Kr$ua mythology 253 
Radhiya—Brifamana 12-13, 16, 26, 
223; Kulhia family 27 
Raghavan, V. 161n 
Rfigbavad^a, king 99 
RSghavadihha, king 220-21, 226^ 

27 
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Raghu, king 71 and n, 72 and n, 
12$, 216. 

Raghunandana, Smatta 114, 204-05 
Raghuvarfiia 2n, 6n, 50n, 54, 67n, 
71, 72n, 179, 180, 204-05, 216 
and n, 218n. 

Rai Jaising, king 96 
RaivatSdri, holy place 154 
Raja, name-ending 23 
RSja, abbreviation of title 91 
Raja 23, 55n, 115, 220n; Nana- 
sidiha 91; of Mevada 248 
Rdjadhirdja, title 181 
Rajakanyi, same as Sasikala or 
Candrakala 259 
Rajakula 91-92, 175 
Rajamalla, king 238 
RajQnaka^ feudatory title 245 
Rajanya, same as K?atriya 49n; 
Vratya 102 

Rajapuri, place 244, 246 
Rajaputra 91; family of 139; same 
as Kiimarapala 152 
RajaSekhara 153-54, 251, 254 and 
n. 255-57, 260-61 
Rdjaiekharacarita 260 
rdja-sevd I32n, 157 
Rajasthan 88, 141, 143-44, 195n; 
Annals of 248 

RajasQya, sacrifice 128, 148n 
Rdj<itarmgini 47, 49, 160, 179, 

180q, 231-32, 243, 245n 
Rdja‘tray-adhipati 220, 225-26 
RahSvnn 88, 225 and n 
RSja-vallabha 159 
Rajavallabha, Rdj8 115 
Rajmahal 9; hill 35 
Rajput, people 55n, 91, 103n, 
105n, 144, 248-49, K?atriyas 
of Bengal 117n 
Rajshahi District S 
Rfijyapala, Pala king 136 
RSjyaM, Queen 200n, 231 


Rak^asa form of marriage 206, 208 
Rama, epic hero 45, 148 and n, 
149-53, 1^ 

Rama, as mangala at the top of 
inscriptions 225, 227 
RSmacandra, epic hero 149n 
R&macarita 137 
RSmadeva, official 91 
RSmadeva-maharaya 166-67 
RamadevI, queen 139 
Ramajivasaiman, person 227-28 
Ramaiiatha Ayyar, A. S. 82-83 
Ramapala, Pala king 137 
Ramasidiha, king 140 
Ramayana 45, 51, 70, 98 
Ramigirisvdmin, god 236 
Ramnagar 28 
Ramtek, place 235-36 
R8na, same as Ranaka 94 
R5n& 55n 
Ranadevata 217 
RSnako, title 88, 91, 94, 242 
rang, colour 191 
Rangachari, K. 112n 
Rahgalfil, personal name 191 
Rani Bai, queen 247 
Rann'adevI, queen 136 
Rapson, E. J. 59, 62, 68n, 71, 225n 
RasavatyadhikSrin. official designa¬ 
tion 119 

Rasmohan, personal name 191 
rdstd, road 191 
rd^ra, territorial unit 141 
RS^frakilta, meaning of 141, 144; 
dynasty 75, 76 and n, 77, 82- 
85, 119n, 136-37, 141 and n. 
142, 143 and n, 144-45; Impe¬ 
rial 83, 141-42; official desig¬ 
nation 142 
RSftroda family 144 
Rasul 87n 

Rasuia-Mahammada 87 
Rasul Muhammad 87 and n 
idUVfhSii, personal name 191 
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ratana 5S, 60 
Rathada family 144 
Rathaknra, community I15n 
R^lhot^a, same as Ra§^rakutia 144 
Rithor, same as Ra^ho^a 144 
ratna 58, 60 
Ratna, officer 6J 
Ratnadeva II, Kalacuri king 170 
Ratnagaiiga, princess 149-50 
Ratnapala, king of Assam 74n 
Ratne^vara 93-94 
Ratta family 142 
Ratthaii^a, same as Ra^rakuta 
144 

Rd\at, feudatory title 248 
Raverty 170n 
Rawal 91 
Rawalpindi 10, 51 
Rawar, plaqe 247 
Ray, H. C. 24, 105n, 113n, 136n, 
138n, 143n, 170n, 243n, 246n 
Raychaudhuri, H. C. 34n, 35n, 

38n, 72n, 98n, 99n, lOln, 105n, 
107n, 122n, 123, r24n. 147, 
195a 

Records department 160 
religious toleration 241 
reliquary pot 211 
rent-free holding 22-24, 79, 152-53, 
169n, 173 

Reva, poetess 253 ; river 261 
Revaria, person 81-82 
Jtgveda 35, 38n, 39, 69n, 251 
Pgvedic age 37 
‘rhinoceros’, epithet 89 
rice, process of making 197, 200 
rice-husking, sons of 262 
Wsley 15n, 105n. 115n, 156 
ritual to have learned daughter 
251 

rock-cut caves 250 
RohB, poetess 253 
Rofari, dty 247 


Roman, people 106 
Roulctted Ware 5 
royal agents, inadmissibility of 81 
royal seal, custodian of 250, 251 
royal Share of produce of the land 
80 

royal title, abbreviation of 22S 
fl^bhadeva, person 208 
^l§i 18 

Rudpatimisra, person 227-28 
Rudradatnan 1, iSaka ruler 59, 62, 
212, 235 

Rudrasena II, king 208-09, 234, 
236 

Rukanadfna, same as Ruknuddin 90 
Ruknuddin, same as Rukanadina 
90 

ruMng class 103n 
Ruyyaka 255 
Ryder, Arthur W. 194n 

S 

Sahara (Savara), people 2n, 36, 
121 and n, 122n, 123 
Sabarae, same as Sahara 121n 
Sabargae, people 107 
Sabari—river 121; mantravidyd 
150 

Sabarkae, people 107 
&abdapradipa 120n 
Sabhabazar, place 164n 
Sabhramati, river 147, 148n 
sabrahmaedrin 22 
saddedra 117 
Wuk, same as rdstd 191 
Saduktikarndmrta 256, 258-60 
Sadvaidyakulapafijikd 114 and n, 
116, 117 and n 
Sadvarglya sect 9 

SSgala, capital dty 68 and n 
SBgalanagara, same as SSgala 
and n 
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Sagara, king 41, 42 and n, 43, 44 
and n, 45-46, 48-50, 66n; le¬ 
gend of 49-50 

Sagotrarfi matur-apy=eke, etc. 

206 

sahagamatia 213 
sahamarana 213 
iahara 95-96 
Saha, community 115 
Sahi, dynasty 243-44 
Sahiyarahara 77 

Sahyadri-khan^a 158 
Saikha, people 130 
Saindbava king 74 
Sainika-gotra 208 

Sairindhra, people 126, 134; pro¬ 
fessional caste 126, 157 and n 
iSai^unSga, dynasty 2 
Saiva 241; sect 110; doctrine 89; 
teacher 89 

6aka, people 41, 42 and n, 43 and 
n, 44 and n, 46, 48, 49 and 
n, 50, 58. 60, 62-63. 65, 70 
and n, 72 and n, 101-02, 
106, 124. 126, 132, 156-57; do¬ 
minions 60; era 13-4, 15n, 
26 and n, 27, 75, 99, 146, 
219, 227-28; ruler 53, 59. 61- 
62; meaning of 146 
6aka 198, 201 
Sakala, city 233 

Sakaildhi-mOlagrama 223 , 226- 

28; sam 223; vini-rgaia 223 
sakdsa, same as sakdia 256 
Sakatl river 20 
idkha of the Veda 22 
SaknSt, same as Samatata 171 
Sakrdgraha 70 

^ktikiimlra, prince 194-96, 198- 
99, 202 

dakuntalS I88n 
fiSkya, clan 103 


dakyamimi 98 

SSlci‘prdifiiur,^mah5bhujQk> 54 
Salem District 110 
sale of one’s own self, records of 
219, 221-22 

MU paddy 77, 194-97 
Salima, rame as the SaliyS river 
242 

SalivsUiana, same as SStavahana 
253 

Saliya, river 242 

Salri inscription 58 and n 

Salva 45 

samacara 93 

SamdcCi radarpana 164n 

Samajapati 116 

Samann, same as Sramana 48n 

Samantasena, king 139 

Samarasiihha, king 248 

samdsa 10 
Samatata 171 
lami tree 214 

sampraddna 206; marriage without 
236 

Samudragupta, king 6n, 11, 56, 
lOOn, 212 

Sdthvatsara. official 169 and n 

Samvatsarika, official 169 
S^ihySna, city 75, 77-84-85; terri¬ 
torial division 85; manijlala 

78, 85 

SarhyuttanikQya 8 

Sanchi—inscription of Sridharavar- 
man 61 ; inscription of Vasifka 
61 

Sandhivigrahika, official designa¬ 
tion 81 

sandilya—^o/w 16, 22, 120 ; pra- 
vara 22 

Sahgrima, landlord 245 
SahgrgmarSja, king 246 
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Sanjan, place 72n, 75, 80, 85 ; 

river 77; plates of Amogha- 
varja 76n 

Sanjayapura, place 72n 
fiankaracarya, {Mosopher 264 
Sankaradeva, king 100 
Saukaradevi 137 
SankhayarM Srautasutra 36, 122 
sankirm'yoni 3, 37 
sankranti 22 

Sanskrit—language 6, 10, 19n, 58, 
59 and n, 60-61, 80, 86, 89, 
93-94, 163, 167, 184, 186, 188n, 
190n, 212-13, 219, 252, 255 ; 
lexicons 74n, 109nj literature 
46, 199; praiasti 1^ 
Sanskrit-Bengali documents of sale 
of one’s own self 221 
Sanskritised 64; form 69, 77 and 
n, 137; form of Muhammadan 
titles 220 
Sanskritist I9n 
santaka 86 

Sante-Bennur sime 167 
iantika, rite 150 
Santikara 1, king 238 
Siintikara II, king 239 
Santikara HI, same as Lavaijabhira 
243 

S&nii-parvan I85n 
Sfintra, Tarapada 177 
Saora, same as Sahara 121n 
sapiv>4akarana 205 
saptapadi'gamana 205 
Sarabhapuriya dynasty 57 
SSradSniketana, girl’s sdiool 210 
Sirasvata Brahmana 79 
SarasvaG, goddess 255, 257-58; 

poetess 260; river In, 150n 
Sarasvdttka^fhabharana 259-60 
iarSva 197-98, 201 
Sarkar, J. N. 220n 
Sarkho plate® of 1128 A. D. 170 


Newman 116 

Sarngedharapaddhati 255, 257-59 
SarthavSha 160 

Sdrvabhauma, royal ^tbet 149 
Sarva-Caifdavir-atisf^tardjya 58 
Sarvddhikdra, official designation- 
244, 246 
Sarvepalli 223 
Sarvepalli-Kadbakr^nan 223 
Bai^ika, king 230 
Sa^ideva, artisan 23 
^sa^n (Moon), families of 261 
Sa^ikala, same as the poptess- 
Candrakala 259 
Saiilekha 240-41 
fia^iprabha, poetess 253 
Sassanian, dynasty 42, 101 
$afthi, mother-goddess 78n 
4astra 252 
i^astric dispute 264 
Sdivata, same as Sdttvata 133 
iasyarakfd 13 In 
^takariii 207 

Satalakha-mulagrama 223, 227-28‘ 
^tahjlvasannan, person 226, 228 
Batapatha Brahma^a In, 38 
Satavahana—- dynasty 37, 62, 70,, 
128, 249, 253 ; Aryanized 37 
Satgachhia 224 

Satl rite 43, 213, 215, 245, 248 

Safidaha 213 

SStiya, dan 35 

satka 86 and n 

satram 110 

Saaasal, same as GSthS SaptaSafi 
252, 253 and n; date of 253' 
Sdttvata, same as SSivata 133 
SSttvata, people 126 
Saugor District 215 
Saundatti, place 142 
Saura^fra 26 

SauriL^tmgrama 22, 226-28 
Saorath, same as SaurS^ttn 222; 
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Sauv&a, peopte 72 
fiavaia, same as Sahara 121ii 
Savari, same as fiabara 121n 
SSvathi, same as ^ravasti 20 
savarj^a 195, 200 
Savarna-^otra 223 
Savitri~Brahmana 115; mantra 
125 

Scan^iavira 58n 
Scan^le^varahastin 58n 
scribe 158-59 
Scylax of Caryanda 63 
Scythian, people 42, 45, 106, 109, 
124, 126, 156, 162n 

wetary 160; private 160 
Secunderabad, place 51 
Seleucid—emperors 232; empire 
64-65 

Seleucus Nicator 64-65, 232 
Seligman, E. R. A. 187n 
Sen, P. C. 185 
Sen, S. In, lln 

Sena—dynasty 13, 14 and n, 21n, 
29, 116, 118n, 138-40, 144, 
159, 171, 220, 225n, period- 118 
Senabova, office 166 
Sendraka, dynasty 142 
seat 190n 

seof-bnchur, same as ‘cow’ 190 
serf 48 

Serhanija Jataka 123 
Setaka 8 

Set-Mahet 20, 25 

-Setubandha - Rame^vara-, holy 
place 151 

Sewell, R. 82, 137n 
ShSban, month 93 
Siab-i-barat, festival 93 
Shah, royal title 162n 
Shahl, royal title 162n 
Shahpura, place 143 
shahr 96 


Shamasastry lln 
Shar-i-Kuna 65 

SheristadSr, oi^idal designation 
160 

Shia, community 96 
ships—leader of 90, 93 ; owner of 
90, 93, 95 

Sialkot, town 68, 233 
Sibi—country 195 and n; tribe 
107-08, 195n 
Sikottari 91 

Sila, same as ^ila-bhattwka 257- 
58 

SUa-bhattfirika, poetess 255, 257 
260 

Silahara dynasty 83, 85 

memorial stone pl’llar 

208 

Silimpur inscription 19 
silk-weavers 112n 
Silla 231-32 

Silua image inscription 4 
Siihha era 87 

Siihhaketu(dhvaja), same as 
^ubthlikara III 234 
Siihhamitra, person 208 
Siihharaja, king 243 
Siihhavarman 6n 
Siihhila, person 208 

Sind (Sindh), territory 74, 107, 108n, 
247 

Sinda—family name 137 ; people 
105n 

Sindagauri, same as Tribhuvana- 
mahadev! 238 
Sinda-Naga, family 
Sindh (Sind), Northem 64n 
Sindhu—family name 137; origin 
137-38; siame as thje Indus 
137, 216n; treasurer 245; 
'raja, same a8> Devarak^ita 137; 
'Sauvira, people 72 
Sircar, D. C. In, 2n, 46n, 74n, 
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85n, 99n, 109n, 112n, 122n, 
145n, 146n, 153n, 225n, 230n 
Sisi 166 

Si^unSga, king 67n 
SIta, mythical queen 179 

6itS, poetess 256 
Sitapura, place 147, 149 
fiiva 38, 75, 88, 148, 150, 152, 
176, 236, 240, 242 
Siva-Unga 240 
fii^ji 55n 

Siva Puraaa 41, 42n, 43n, 44n r 
Sivaraja, official 137 
l^h^araja, R^trakuta rulbr 143n 
Sivasiihha, king 221 
fiivaskandavarman, king 123 
Si-yu-ki 230 
Skanda-Karttikeya 16 
Skanda Purdna 114n, 147, 154 
slave 135n; sale of 226-28 
slavery 221-22; condition of 222 
Smarta-bhattacarya 115n 
imairula, bearded 50 
Smiths 201; Karmakara 163n 
Smith. V, A. 55n, 64n, 68n, 6%i, 
lOln, 147n 

Snake-catching profession 130n 
sodal—grades 48, 102-04, 106, 

no, 115, 124, 126, 157 ; 

system, reorganisation of 140* 
41 

Sodarapura, place 223, 226, 228 
Sodhala, person 94 
Sodrae, same as iSlidra 124n 
Sogdian Alexandria in UKorthern 
Sindh 64n 
Sohana 94 

Solahkl, same as Caulukya 248 
Solar—month 172n; race 46 
soldiers, mercenary 128, 135, 136 
and n 

Somadeva, king ]46n 
Somanathadeva 91 ; nagara 88, 


90-91, 93; pattana 88*90. 96 
SomanStha Pat^ 86, 88, 91 \ 

temple 90 

SomavaftiSi, dynasty 149n, 240 
Some^vara I Ahavamalla, king 138, 
181 

Someilvaradeva, official 91 
Songs of the Lady Elders, same as 
the Theiigdthd 252 
Sopaka, community 134 
Soter, title 233 
South India 75, 141 
South Indian—epigraphs 212; food 
202; inscriptions 80n, 118n; 

legends 28; names 117n, 223; 
script 56 

Southern—alphabet 57, 62; settlers 
in Bengal 117n, 118-19 
Southerner 202-03 
spar Sana 91; nydya 94 
sphatika, crystal 52, 61 
sraddha cenemony 205, 213, 224 
Sraddhaviveka 204 
Sramana 65, 125n 
Sravasti 20-21, 25 
Sre^thin 161, 194; as chief of the 
administrative board 161 
Sri 58-59 

sri-Candeivarahastin 58 
Sricandra, king 217 
Bridhara 14, 26n 
iSridharad^sa 256 

Sridharavarman, Saka ruler 61-62 
Srigupta 9 

Srlh, same as Sri 58 
Srikakulam (Chicacole) 251 ; Dis¬ 
trict 135 

^ri-Karmara-kul-abhvaya 18-19 
Sifk^tra, holy place 147 
Srl-mahilrdja 58 
Srl-Malava-gatt’iimnSta 58 
BrimStS, goddess 147 
Srinagar, ArTnagara, dty 32, 245 
Srinivasa Aiyangar 123 
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firiparvata 28 
fiJirampur, placse 163n, 164n 
iSrirahga II, king 166 
giT^aila hill 236 
Srl’SiddheSvaracariiamu 46n 
SrUrlkara}}-adi - samasta - mudra- 
vyap^rSn-paripanthayati 88 
SA-Mmat, title 220 
Siivasa-bhattanka, queen 251 
ST^gSraprakSJa 256 
Stambha-tirtha, holy place 154 
St Andrew’s crosses 53 
State land 20 
Stein, A. 49, 160n 
Stewart, C. 220n 
stha, ‘to stay’ 109 
sthdG-mahatmya of the Srisaila 
hill 236 

sthala-vortma, land-route 71 
sthaU m, 201 
Sthanapati 93 
stone-dsts 31-32 
stone-mason 80 

story-teller by profession 112n 
Strato I, king 233 and n 
Strato Philopater, king 233 
Strhrajya 229-30 
stiipa 127 

Suari, same as Sahara 121n 
Subandbu 202 
Subhadra, poetess* 255-56 
SubhSkara III, king 238-39 
Subh?ikara IV, king 238 
Subhakara V, king 241 
^bhahkarapataka 21 
Subhdptdvall 256 
Sudaki^pa, king 70 
Suddhitattva 115n 
Sudhanvan, community 133, 

Sadra 4349, 65-66, 72, 101-02, 
I03n, \06t 114 and n, 115 and 
n, 116n, 124 and n, 125-27, 
131n, 133, 149, 151-52, 157, 
167n, 226, 228. 233; purchase 


of 226, 228; idt: 124; mer¬ 
chants, three classes of 152 
Sudra 126n, ^29 and n, 130 32 
Sudratva 115 and n 
Sudra-varga. section of the 
Amarakofa 157-58 
Sugata, oflicer 81 

Sugatipa, governor 81, 84, same 
as Madhumati 77-78 
Sugauna dynasty 221 
Suhma —bfiiimi 7; country 6 and n,^ 
8; people 6 q, 8 
Sukhavasa, place 153 
Suktimuktavall 254-55, 258 

Sulaiman, Arab merchant 84 
lSulap5i?i 204; bull of 176 
iiili-karma 150 

Sultan, rcxyal title 140, 220-21 ; 

ot Delhi 221 
Sumanda, poetess 260 
Sumbha 8n 
Sumeru 81 

Sun-god 147; families claiming des¬ 
cent from 261 
Sunah^epa 36^ 122 
Sundara, identified with Avanti- 
sundatf 254 

Suhga—age 5 ; dynasty 68 
Sunkam Taluk 121 
Sunyarupa 86 
supa 198 

Suprati 5 th-ahara, district 235. 

Supreme Spirit 161 
60ra, dynasty 15, 26, 139 
surdngai^a 180 
SQrasena 34 
Sura?tra 67n, 74 
Suratrana 220 
suravtidhU *78 
surmadhU-varana 181 
Suinkha hill 147 

surgeon, profession of 109, lit 
sBri 1.54 
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Surjanacariia J13-14 
surpa 197 

Suryasvamin (Had), god 147 
5ussala, king 231 
Susunia rock inscription 6 
Suta, professional caste 126, 131 
and n 

Sutasamhita 113 
Sutra literature 94, 122 
Su trad her a 94 
Sutta Nipaia 34n 
Suttee 213 
Suvarna, liver 147 
Suvarnadeva, official 137 
Suvarpagotra, country 230 
Svabhavatunga, same as Mahasiva- 
gupta Yayati 1 240 
Sva-gotr&d=bhraiyate, etc. 204 
^vapSka, community 133, 134n 
Svayamvara 128 
Svetaka, place 251 
Swat-Buner region 247 
sweepers 128 

Sylhet, place 217 ; District 14n, 28, 
114. 217 
Syria 67 

T 

Tabaqdt-i-Nd^irl 170 
tabu 187n 

Ta-che, same as Tajika 74n 
TadS-grama 16-17 
Taifur, S. M. 5n 
taila 198, 201 
Tailapavaihsi, llamily 144 
Taiiih'lyo Aranyaka 36n 
Taittinya Brahmaiya 38 
Tdjik, Tdjik 74n 

Tajikar—army 74, people 74, 77 

and n, 84; meaning of 74n, 75 

Tajikiya-sarfivat 74n 
TSjiya-vaffi& 77n 


Takkhasila, same as Tak^a^ilg 68 
Tak^a^iltl 68 

Tllajangha, people 41, 42* and n« 
43 and n, 45-46, 50 
Talamandii grant of VikramS- 
ditya 1 118n 

Talcher-Bonai region 237 
Talcher plate of Subhakara IV 
238 

Taltali plate of Dbarma-mahadevi 
243 

Taluk 210 

Tamalakhanda-visaya 240 
tamarind 198 

Tamil—country 28, 108-09, 112, 

115n, 118n, 119, 172n; lan¬ 
guage 38, 109, 127; people 101; 
Amba?fcha 109-10, 112; barbers 
112 ; lexicons 80; astronomical 
system 172n; proverb 111 
Tamilians, land of 195n 
Tamluk 5, 7n 
Tamralipti 7n 
Tamraparni 35 
Tangawal ‘1 96 

Tappa, administrative division 222, 
226, 228 

Tarai. Nepalese 221 
Tarain (Tirauri), battle of 248 
Tirapati^arman, person 227-28 
Tardavadi-lOOO 145 
Tarjika, same as Tajika 74n 
tarka 22 

TarkSri 16, 18-20, 25 
taskara 159 

Tark&rito ni^kramya, etc. 19 
tax 91, 94; fixed 80; occasional 
80; for importing and exporting 
94; in gr^s and cash 80 

Taxila 68 

Taiyika, same as 'Dljika 74a 
•nzl 74n 
Tel, river 123 
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Telapatta Jataka 8 
Telavaha, river 123 
Tdingiri, river 123 
Telugu—country 121; language 36, 
46n, 121, 127; Telugu-speaking 
country 36; Telugu-speaking 
people 156 

Tenugu, same as Telugu 121 
terracotta—figurines 5 ; plaques 5; 
seals 5 

territorial—division 85; units 77, 
141, 144-45 

teto-gacli, same as nim-gach 191 
y/w 91-92, 94 
Thakkana, king 244 
Thakkura 92, 94, 158 
Thakur, U. 140n 
Thana District 75, 85 
Thanesar, place 230 
Therlgafha 252 and n 
thikufi 164n 
tithi 172 

Thomas, F. W. 66-67, 70, 107n, 
255n, 258n 
Thurston, E. 112n 
Tibet, country 101, 230 
Tibetan—people 49, 100; custom 
101 
Tilda 5 
Tllora 5 

Tipperah District 114; region I3n 
Tlrabhukti 22-23. 25, 221 
Tiraurl (Tarain), battljO of 248 
Tirhut 221 

Tirodi plates of Pravarasena II 235 
Tiruchirapalli District 29 
Tirukkalikundram, place 110 
Tiruppenir 110 
titlu 78n 

Tod, J. 89n, 105n, 248, 249n 
toilet, caste skilled in 134n 
tola, weight 94, 194n 
toll 94 


Tosala (Tosall), Uitara (North) 242 
Tosali, Dakma (South) 242 ; 

Uttara (North) 240-41 
traders’ profes*sion 132a 
tradesman 62, 97 
Traividya, Brahmana community 
148, 150-53 

Trans-Vindhyan riegion 75 
trijataka, curds servied with certain 
spices 198, 201 

Travancore—South 111; barbers 
111-12 

Treasure Trove 81 
tribes—aboriginal 33-34, 103-05, 

123-24, 128 ; foreign 48, 67.. 
70, 73, 103n, 105 
Tribhuvana, king 245 
Tribhuv3na-mahadevi I, same as 
GosvaminI 238-39 
Tribhiivana-mahadflvl II 239-41 
Tribhuvanasarasvatl, poetess 256 
Trikaliiiga-mahadevi, queen 251 
Trikan^aiesa 29n 
Trilocana Kadamba 28 
Trilocana Pallava 28, 46n 
Tripathi, R. S. 153n, 154n, 23In^ 
262n 

Tripuraiitaka 93 

Trivedi - Brahmana, community 
147, 153 

Triveni, place 163n 
trna-cchadya 93-94 
trustees of the property 95 
tulS-dana, same a.s tula~divya 153’ 
tula-divya, ordeal 153 and n 
tulasi^ plant 192 
Tulsi, personal name 192 
Tuhga, Brahmana 22, 136, 246 
Turk, people 74n, 170-71, 192 
Turkish—people 171; conquest of 
Bengal 193; custom 217; 
Musalmans 139 

Turujka, people 47 and n, 49-50 
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Turvasu, prince 45, 46n 
Tueara, people 45, 51, 70. 72 
Tu^Sspha, governor 67n 
tvak 198 

Twentyfour Pargaoas District 5 
Tylor 187n 

U 

Ubhayabharati, jdiilosopher 264 
Uberae, same as Sahara 122n 
Uccaiige-vcnthi 167 
ucchi^fa 199 
Udabhan^apura 243 
Udaipur Division 143 
udancah 122 
uddntyah 122 
udara 195 
udatta 10 

Udayagiri inscription of Candra- 
gupta II 56 
Udayana 26n 
Udayaraja, prince 246 
Udicya—country 70, 233 j 51, 
55 

udrantia, levy 80 
Udvdhalattva 204 

Ugra—clan 99; community 131 
and n, 132n; k§atnya 115 
Ugra 129. 133 
UjjayinI 58-60, 62 
ulukhala 197 

Uma, mother-goddess 37-38, 240 
UmS-mahe^vara, god 240-41 
UmSpati, same as Siva 88 
UmSpatidbara 19n 
UhgunagrSma, place 235 
Un-Indian 50, 58-59 
unmarried girls, fines for violating 
the modestty of 81 
U. P. 8, 20, 21, 25, 28, 30, 116n, 
138, 153, 175, 220, 223, 230- 
31 


upadathSa 198, 201 
Upddkydya 167n 
Upanisad 251 
upankara, levy 80 
urdhvacu<jla, style of hair diiessing. 
50n 

urns for burial 210 
Uiandhsathhim 114, 157 

us^a, same as utra, tiffra 256 
ttjfra. same as u^fa, uira 256 
u(ra same as u^ta, u?fra 256 
Utkala—country 71n; people 7n,. 

217-18 ; Brahraana 79 
Utkali 217 

utpadyamdna-vhUpratyaya 80-81 
Uttaracarita 179 

Uttara-khan4a, section of the 
Skanda Purdi}a 114n 
Uttara-khanda, section of the 
Cariida Purdna 205n 

Uttara-mantrin, official designation 
118n 

Uttarapatha 42, 55-56, 63, 69, 233 
Uttara-Tosala 242 
Uttara-Tosali 240-41 
uttafiya 54 “ 
uttarlya-karpafa 199 

V 

VScaspati, commentator 205 
Vacaspati Miiira, Maithil scholar 
15, 27, 114, 115n 
Vaccbika, female official 250 
vadika, vadikyd 186 
Vagadha, people 2, 3n 
Vigheli dynasty 88-89 
Vagiri. place 164n 

VShika, same as Vdhiya 222 
VShika, people 74n 
Vdhiya, slave 222 
Vahni Purdna 159 
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Vaidarbhi style 255, 260 
Vaidcha, community or people 
127, 132 

Vaidehi 130, 134 

Vaidya, community 19n, 29, 108, 
112, 113 and n, 114 and n, 
115 and n, 116, 117 and n, 
118 and n, 119, 120 and n, 
159 

Vaidyaka-i^ikhamani 118n 
Vaidya Kulapafifi 29 
VaidySmba^tha 114, 120n 
Vaidyan 111 
Vaidyanvaya 118n 
Vaidyavarhiapradipa 120n 
Vaigrama 20 
Vairagi 189n 
Vairavarman, person 139 
Vai^akha, month 75, 172n 
Vaiiali, city 98-100 
Vai^alian people 99 
Vaijnava, sect 110, 149, 236, 241 
Vaisnavism 153 

Vaidya, community 102, 107, 114n, 
115, 116 and n, 118n, 124n, 
125-27, 131n, 132-33, 149, 157 
Vaidya—degraded 157; Low 132 
Vaidya 126n, 129 and n, 131-33 
vaiiyatva 116 
Vai^ya-varna 124 
Vaitdlika, bard 158 
Vaitarani, liver 3, 237 
Vajasaneyi Samhit& 38 
Vajiraedha 45 
Vajji, same as Vrji 98 
Vajrabhflmi 7 
Vajravarman, scribe 118n 
Vajrayiidha, king 154 
Vakataka dynasty 57, 137n, 208-09, 
234-36 

VaklS, place 164n 
Vakpati, poet 73 
Vakpatir5ja, poet 15-ta 


Vaksa, place 164n 
Vakula-mahSdevi, queen 242 
Vakulasvamin, Sun-god 147 
Vakulesvaradeva, god 93 
Valabhi, dty 2^2-03 
Valabhl (Gupta") era 87 
Vallabha, commentator 216n 
Vallabhadeva 256 

Vallabha-raja, same as Balhara or 
Ballaha-raya 84 
Varna, officer 60-61 
Vamana 258 
Vamanadasa J13n, l!4n 
Vdma-ratna 60 
Vamaratamyama 60 
Vahki?u, same as the Oxus 216 and 
n 

Vanamalikara, official 120n 
Vandya-Devabhadxa 16 
Vandy-opadhyaya, cognomen 16 
Vanga—country 3-4, 6, 7n, 8, 10- 
II, 171; people 2 and n, 3n, 
7n, 8, 45, 71n 

Vangade4lya Kayasthasabha 162n 
Varigaja Brahmaiia 13 
Vaftjulvaka, place 250-51 
vanna, varna 48n 
vara 88 

Varaha, astronomer 264 
Vaj3hamihira, astronomer 72, 230, 
264 

varai 38 

Varanasi, place 137n 
varStika. cowrie-shell used as coin 
152 

Varendra 13 and n, 223 
Varendra Brahmana 13, 26, 223 
Varendri, country 9, 17, 20, 2 In 
vargas, ffiree in number 199 
VarmS, 116n 

Varman, ruling family 139 
varna 102, 104 and n, 105 and n, 
113, 124, 125 and n, 126, 150, 
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156-57 ; sankara 102; same as 
rang 191 

V&rttika—‘yavand’l - lipydm 64n 
Vasiska, king 61 

Vasi§lha—cow of 51; sage 43, 44 
and n, 148, 206 

Vasd^thiputra Pulumavi, king 70, 
207 

Vasi^thlputra Satakarni, king 207 
Vastrapatha-muhatmya 147 
Vasu, KuITna Kayastha cognomen 
29ti 

Vasu, N. N. 224n 
Vasudeva Kusana 67n 
Vasudeva, Pauijdraka 
Vasudeva, person 78 
Vasudeva II or III, coins of 4 
Vasudeva-Jha, person 226, 228 
Vasudeva-K.r§na, Yadava hero 46 
Vasukavarta, locality 22 
vaiv-anka-vasu-vatsara 27 
Valadhana, people 126, 130 
Vathaiya, officer 81 
vStika 186 
Vatsaraja, king 141 
vatsaiara, calf 190n 
Vatsyayana 249, 251 
Vatsyiputra Dhanabhuti, king 207 
Vayamsi Vanga-VagadhaS =Ce>’a- 
pddSh 3n 
VayigrSma 18 

Vdyu Parana 41, 42n, 43n, 44n. 

45n, 66n, 70n, 98n, 13In 
Veda 22, 26, 44, 151, 249 
Vedic 39; agie 39, 105n ; culture 
3 ; god 46; hymns 252; lite¬ 
rature 34, 37, 39; religion 151, 
153 ; school 36 
vfiiakiVa 77, 99 and n 
Velvikudi grant of M5ranja(ilaiyan 
I18n 

very, *to play on an instrument’ 
13311 

21 


Vepa, people 126, 133 • 

Vehgi, country 46ii, 135 
Venkayya, V. 72ii 
Veraval, town 86, 88, 144; inscrip- 
tioa 86 
ve§a 66n 

Vesali, same as Vai^ili 98 
vettm plant 261 
Vibhuraja, king 143n 
viceroy 88, 142 
Vidarbha 34, 36n 
Videgha Mathava In 
Videha 1 ; clan 99 ; janapada 221 
vidheya 23 
Vidhiviveka 27 
Vidiiia 122n, 123 
Vidya, Vidyavati, same as Vijja 
255, 257-58, 260 
Vidyabhushan, S. C. 27n, lOln 
Vidyadharabhauja Amoghakala^a, 
king 250 

Vidyak3, samje as Vidyaks 257 
Vidyaka, same as Vidya 257 
Vidyapati, poet 221 
Vidyapati^ title of Bilhana 259 
Vigrahapala, king 24 
Vigrahapala II 24 and n, 25 
Vigrahapala III, king 15, 21-22, 
23 and n, 24 and n, 136 
Vigrahapaladeva, king 21 
Vigrahar3ja, king 246 
vihara 245 

Vijanman, community 133 
Vijaya 7, 231-32 

Vijaya-bhattarikS, Calukya queen 
255 

Vijaya Da&mi, iithi 78n 
Vijayaditya, king 46n 
VijayaAka, poetess 255, 260 
Vijayanagara kings 166 
^^jayapura, dty 127 
Vijayasena, king 139 
Vijaye^vara, place 231-32 
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Vijja, I)oetes3 255, 257-58 
yijjaka, same as Vijja, Bijjaka 11, 
255, 257, 260 

Vijjaka, same as Vijjaka 257-58 
Vijniine^vara, commentator 159 
VikatanitambS, poetess 255-56, 
258. 262 

Vikrama—era 99, 254; king 87 
Vikramaditya, king 258 ; title of 
some Gupta emperors 259 
Vikramaditya I, king 118n 
Vikramaditya II, king 143 
Vikramaditya VI, king 138, 259 
Vikrama ftkadevacarita 138 
Vikramapura 13, 26 
Vikrama-saihvat 27, 87, 90n, 138 
vikrta-ve^in 50 
Vimalagiri, holy place 154 
Vimalahgl, poetess 260 
Vinaya in Sanskrit 9 
Vinayaka-bhattaraka 93-94 
Vinaya Pitaka 9 

Vindhya—mountain 34, 36 and n, 
75, 142 ; region 61. 121n 
Vindhyachal, holy place 148n, 
Vindhyan tribe 123 
vipra 149n 

Virabhadra, Saiva saint 89, 90 and 
n 

Virajas, city 237 

Virasena, progenitor of the Sena 
family 139 
Vir5^, family 240 
Vi^hadatta, author 71 
Viiali, city 98 
visarga 210 

vinaya 17, 22, 78, 240 
Vlfayik-I.dhik3rikaf officials 79 
Viwu, god 46, 148, 150, 152, 236, 
239 

Vifnubha^ta-somayajin, Brahmana 
46n 

VifV'Udharmottara 53, 169 


Vi^u DiddasvSmin, god 24S 
Vishnupur, place 164n 
Vi$nu PurSipa 41, 45n, 98n 
Vi§tiiugopavarman, prince 235 
Vi§ijuvardhana, prince 46n 
Vi§ 9 UVi‘ddha-gotra 207, 209, 236 
Vitusta, liver 232, 245 
vii^ti-pratydya 81 
Vi^uvat-saiikranti 22 
Vrivamitra 36, 51, 122 
Vi^vaoath, personal name 191 
Vi^vanatha 86-87 
Vi^vanatha Deva, person 164n 
Vi^varupa 86-87 
Vivada 23 

vivah-anantaram, etc. 204 
vivahe c=aiva nivrtte, etc. 204 
Vizagapatam bills 121n 
Vragadi. family name 240 
vrdtya 49ii, 101, 124-26; Brahma¬ 
na 130; K^atriya 49, 127, 131, 
132n; RSjanya 102 ; Vaiiiya 
133 

Vrji, clan 99; confedieracy 98- 
99; country 100 
Vr§adeva, king 100 
Vfsakapi 38 

Vr^iala, lovir-born 49 and n, 102, 
103n, 132n, 157 

vTsa-skandha 54 
vTtti 152 

Vyagra-ksatriya, community 115 

vyakarana 22 

Vyasa 206 

Vyaya 75 

vyuijlh-oraska 54 

W 

Wardha—District 235; river 34 
warrior by profession 112n; tribes 
107 

washerman 110-11 
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watchman on the outside of jails 
130n 

Watters 9n, lOOn, 230n 
Weber 69n 
West 32 

Western association 32 
West Indian coast 31 
Wheeler, R. E. M. 31 
White, social group 103 
white-washers, congregation of 95 
widow—burning of 213, 214n, 

215: remarriage of 109, 256 
wife, duties of 249 
Wilkins, Charles 163n 
Wilson. 96n. 160n, 174 
Winternitz 7n. 252n 
witchcraft employed to kill a 
prince 245 

women—accession to throne oi 
237; ancient Indian 252 : as¬ 
trologer 264 ; drafting of 
royal charters by 249-51 : 
education of 249. 251 : 

learned 251-56, 263-64: ma¬ 
thematician 265; participa¬ 
tion in administration of 229- 
15 237-39. 241-48. 250: in 
the battle-field 747-18 
Women’s Country, Eastern 230; 

Western 230 
Women’s Kingdom 229 
World War I 51 
wrestler 88 
Wun District 121 


X 

Xerxes Achaemcnid king 63 

Y 


dynasty 75, 76n, 142, J82-8>. 
263 ; K?atriya community 115 

Yadav-dmi'odbhava 76n 
Yadu—clan 42; dynasty 75, 76 
and n; prince 45, 46n, 76; 
vaniSa 46 

Yavati, kina 106 
Yajfiavalkya, law-giver 106, 124 
Yajnavalkyasmrti 157, 159, 170 
Yalahanka-n5(lu 166 
Yamagarta-mandala 237, 242 
YaminTkanta, personal name 191 
Yarahara 77 
Yarkhandl people 49 
Ya.4odatta 208 
YasodevI, queen 153 
Yaf^odhara, general 244 
Ya^odharman, king 176 
Ya^ovarman. king 73, 153, 154n, 
155 

yaih'eifia-kama-karanlyatvena 91 
Yauna 63-64 ; meaning of 69; 
same as Ionian 69, 70 

Yavana—country 61, 71. 72n, 

125n ; people 41, 42 and n, 
43 and n, 44 and n, 46 and 
n, 48, 49 and n, 50, 63-65, 66 
and n, 67 and n, 68, 70 and 
n, 71, 72 and n. 73, 101-02, 
106. 124 and n, 125n, 126, 131 
n, 132, 156-.57, 217, 232-33; 
meaning of 63, 66, 67 and n, 
68-71 : Cartida 67n; envoy 
68 ; girls 71-72 ; governor of 
Kathiawar 65; king 67 

yavananl 64n 
YavanarUja 69 
Yavana-rii'iya 67n 

Yavana-Saka, same as Muslim 63 
I Yavani 72n, 217 
YaySti 45 


Yadava—clan 42-43. 46 and n; 
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Yenamadala inscription of Gana- 
pamba 182-183 
if'ogasvamin 22 
Yogeivara 23 
yojana 8 

Yo Maukhareh, etc, 178 
Yona—country 65; people 48 n, 
64. 69; meaning of 68; diiUi 
68; nagara, i.e. Alasanda 68 ; 
raja 67-68 


Yuvamaharaja, title 235 
Yuvaidja, title 234-35 
Yuvaraja I, king 254 

Z 

zada, Persian word for ‘son’ 59 
and n 

i^oroastrian influcnoe on Buddhism 
66 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


10, line 22.—Read— gau^a 

11, line 10, 14 and 25.—Read— Artha^dstra 

” note 1.— Add —Of Ari^tapura and Gau<?apura jointly refer¬ 
red to in the siitra, the former is known to have 
been the capital of the Sivi kingdom (Malalasc- 
kera, DPPN, s. v. Sivirattha) in the Jhang District 
of West Pakistan. 

16, line 17.— Read —published in 
18, line 14.—Read— h'td for kfla 

23, lines 13-14.— Read —s/on of Tunga, the grandson of Yogei- 

vara and the great-grandson of Vivada 
26, line 22.— Read —Saka 

28, line 19.— Read —Sriparvata 

29, note 4.— Add —^The Kayasthas claim that the Senas were 

merged in the Kayastha community. 

30, line 2.— Read —^The importation of the legend 

37. line 8,—Read— sankirna-yoni 

38. line 6.— Read —Siva 

44, note 2, line 4.—Read— Kdnibojdnam 
” note 3, line 2.—Read— ca vUdmpate 
46, line 9.— Read —Krsna 

48, line 22.— Read —there were only 

" note 1.— Add —See below, pp. 102-03. 

” note 4,— Add —^The Gautama Dharmarntra (IV. 21) icgards 
the Yavanas as sprung from the Sfidra female and 
the Ksatriya male. See CHI, Vol. I, p, 240; 
below, p 214, note 2 ; p. 131, note 3. 

49, line 4.— Read —SOdra 
” line 6.— Read —Sakas 

50, note 1.— Add —^For the long hair of the Indians, see I.C. 

C^osh, Jdtaka (Bengali), Vol. VI. p. 235 and note. 

51, line 8.— Add —According to the Mahabharata (I. 85. 34 ; 

cf. Matsya Purdiya, 34. 30), the Yadavas, Yavanas, 
Bhojas and MIecchas descended respectively from 
Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu and Anu, the four dis¬ 
carded sons of king YaySti of the lunar race, 

58, line 9.— Read —Sakas 
60, line l.-^Read —Saka 
” line 5.— Read —Sakas 
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” •” line 21.—Plenipotentiary 

” 63, line 8.—Yavaana-Saka 

” 70, line 10-— Read —^inscription {Sel. Ins., lift ed.. p. 197) 

” 72, line 9.—Vis^akhadatta (6th century A.D.) 

” ’’ line 13—Read —Varahamihira (6th century A.D.) 

” 72, note 1, line 1.— Read —See Raychaudhuri, EHVS, p. 28. 

note 4. 

” 75, line l.-~Read —Ra?p'akuta 

Page 75, line 12.— Read —6aka 
” ” line 33—Add—^on Buddha, his 

” 76. note 1, 12.—Read— excellence 

” 79, line 24-— Read —Hartiyamana 

” 81, line 3.—Read— catabha{a 

” 92, line 24.— Read —in this 

” ” line 30.— Read —^himself 

” 98, top.—CHAPTER VI 

” 101, line 13.—Brahmanieal 

” 109, line 19.—Read— Manusmriti 

” *’ note 1.— Add —It is interesting to note that, in the second 

century A. D., Ptolemy’s Geography (VII. 1.67) 
places the Ambastai (Ambas^ha) in the south 
close to the land of the Bettigoi who received 
their name from Mt. Bettigo or the Malaya 
range, as well as to the river Nanagauna which 
flew dirough the southern part of Ariake of the 
Pirates (i,e. the Southern Konkan). 

” 113, lines 11-12— For —‘The Sutasatiihita..-.,a late fabrication', 

read — ‘The Siitasathhitd tradition is ap¬ 
parently based on the fact, that according to 
Gautama as interpreted by Haradaita, the 
Amba.stha was the offspring of die K?atriya 
from the Vai4ya woman, who is called Mahi$- 
ya by some authorities. See Kane, op. ctt., 
p. 131, note 2’, 

** 114, note 3.— Add—In his Studies in the Upapuranas, Vd. II, 

pp. 460-61, R. C. Hazra argues that the Brhad- 
dharma Purfipa was composed before 1450 A.D,, 
probably in the latter half of the 13th century. 

” 118. lines 15-17.— For —‘The Amba«itha association ....the Vai- 

dyas’, read—Sec below, p. 131 and note 2. 

” 120, note 1, line 3.— Read —Vaidyambajtha 

" 122, note 1, line 2.—Read—Daiarna, i.e., the 
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” 123, lines 4 and 15.— Read —KT§nS 

” 126, line 11.—^l?ca</-~Magadba 

” 148, note 1, line 3.— Read—BdX\\A 

” 157, lines 17 and 19,— Read —$udra 

” 158, line 4.— Read —the Caraija or Vaitalika who sings 

’’ 159, line 32.—Read—/eA:h(jA:fls=ca 

” 160, line 2.—Read— ^aifaka-lekhaka 

” ” line 4.—^Kead— aya-vyaye 

” *’ line 16.— Read — a. writer of documents 

" 169, note lines 2-3.— Read —logically 

” 174, top.—Read—CHAPTER X 

” 176, lines 27-28.— Read —before it was taken to be sacrificed. 

Jataka No. 538 describes a royal palace being adorned 
with pancaiigulika. 

Page 18.1— Add —Wle have referred above (p. 179) to thousands of 
inscribied and uninscribed hero stones discovered in 
Southern and Western India. The inscriptions they bear 
generally record the death of a hero while fighting on 
the battlerfield. The largest number of such epigraphs, 
however, speak of a hero dying in a fight with the 
cattle-lifters and the earliest inscription of this kind is 
not later than the third century A.D, 

A stone pillar bearing a Prakrit inscription in Middle 
Brahmi characters of about the third century A. D. was 
discovered at the village of Gangaperuru in the Siddha- 
vattam Taluk of the Cuddappah District of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. The inscription has been recently published by 
P. R. Srinivasan in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol.XXXVI, 
pp. 207-08 and Plate. We are inclined to read and in¬ 
terpret the record somewhat differently. 

According to Srinivasan, the inscribed pillar was a 
Chdyd-stambha ((i-e. a pillar hearing the representation 
of the person in whose memory it was raised) which was 
the memorial of a person named Gona. He thinks that 
this person was the son of an Acdrya (whose name is 
imperfectly preserved) and died in a cattle-lifting opera¬ 
tion, the catUe probably belonging to a person named 
iSivadasa. Srinivasan further says that the filial relation¬ 
ship between Gona and the Acarya, as indicated in the 
inscription, should not be taken literally and that Gona 
may have really been a devout pupil and not the son of 
the Acdrya. We are also told, “It is possible that he 
(Gona> received from the latter (the Acdrya) the dik^S 
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(initiation) so as to succeed to the spiritual preceptorship. 
Gona is given the epithet sudasa which may be taken 
to mean ‘handsome’ (Sanskrit sudarsana) These 

views are, in our opinion, based on a wrong reading oi' 
tlve inscription. 

What has been read by Srinivasan in hnjCs 2-3 of tlie 
Gangaperuru inscription as sudasa-Gonasa Sivadasa-go- 
galtane sagame (Sanskrit sudariana-Gonasya i^ivadasa-go- 
grahane sangrame) seems to us to read Bharadaiya*)- 
sagotasa Sivaddsa{sa*) go-gahai\a~sagCime (Sanskrit Bhura 
dvaja-sagotrasya Sivadasasya go-grahana-sangrame). The 
second letter in the personal name read as Gona is a 
looped type of ta which resembles the unlooped ta in 
putoia in line 1, but is quite dilferent from na (with a 
slightly curved lower limb) in acariyanam in the same 
line ; cf. also thei slightly curved base stroke of na at the 
end of line 2, which Srinivasan reads as ne. Thus, in 
our opinion, the memorial pillar was raised in honour not 
of Gona, but of ^ivadasa who died in fighting with the 
cattle-lifters. There is thus no mention of any person 
named Gona in the record. 

In line 1 of the inscription, ftiinivasan reads [.^[Hjrn- 
dcariyanam putasa which is taken by him to refer to 
the disciple (not son) of the Acarya. This interpretation 
is not ^tisfactory considering tho plural number in the 
word acariyanam. Again, what has been read as [.J[M]ra 
looks like [.] [rajra. In any care, one may be tempted 
to suggest Perara-dcartyanam putasa, so that the person 
in whose memory the pillar was raised might be taken 
to have been a scion of the Acarya family of Plerara, i.e. 
modern Gangaperuru, the hndspot of the inscription un¬ 
der study. But it seems to us that Srinivasan has ignored 
the traces of a few aksoras incised below the concluding 
part in line 3 of t^e inscription. These letters are da¬ 
maged, though two of them can possibly be recognised 
as thavi. If, thus, there was a word like thavito (Sanskrit 
sth&pitah) at the end of the record, the word read at the 
end of line 1 as dcariyanam should really be dcariyami 
(Sanskrit dcdryeiya). 

We are inclined to read the Prakrit text of the Ganga¬ 
peruru Brahml inscription and to interpret it as follows: 
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Text 

1 [.] [rajra-SLcariyana putasa 

2 Bharaxla(ya*>sagotasa Sivadasa(sa*) go-gahana- 

3 sagSme saga-ga[tasa] diaya-kba[bho] 

4 [|liavi][.] (//*) 

Text Sanskriti^ed 

[.jrar-aearyepa putrasya Bharadvaja-sagotiasya 6ivada> 
sasya go-grahana-sangrime svarga-gatasya cMyk-stam- 
bhah sthipitab// 


Transilation 

This figure-bearing [memorial] pillar has bejoa raised by 

Acarya [.]rara for [his] son Sivadasa of the Bharadvaja- 
gotra, who has gone to heaven in [the course of] fighting 
in [connection with] cattle^lifting. 

Page 209, line 9—/{m/—Candragupta II 
” 222, line 2.— Read —century; see also Sircar, Studies in Indian 

Coins, pp. 284ff., for documieots called CaurJvo- 
r&fikd-patra reooiding the sale of young slave girls 
for marriage as prevalent in Mithila. 

” 223, line 28.—Ballia 

” 245, line 23.—-/Jend—-failed her 

” 257, line 11.—/lead—xvi 

” ” Kne 15.—/lead—Sna 

” 260, line 22.—Head—xvii 

” 263. line 1.—/lead-xvili 











